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Editorials 


ON WINNING THE PEACE 
| N THIS SUMMER of decision, American thoughts have 







dwelt on war rather than on peace; on the coordination 

yet to be achieved by the United Nations on the battle- 
fields; on the extremity of effort yet to be exerted in order 
to win a struggle that promises to be uncompromising, bloody 
and long. Yet, even today, preoccupation with the problem 
of peace will not down. It springs from the realization of 
the essential link between the manner in which this war is 
conducted and the kind of peace we hope to have. 

The United Nations are, in fact, already laying the founda- 
tions of the future peace through various agreements and 
organizations which have gradually been called into being. 
Instruments to give shape to the world in which we are to 
live are now being forged. On the wisdom of the principles 
embodied in those agreements and on the long-range sagacity 
of the administrators who man those organizations, the quality 
of the peace is bound to depend. All indications are that the 
initial steps have been taken in the right direction. There is 
now in operation a two-way lend-lease program of world-wide 
scope. A clear indication of the ultimate goal was given by 
President Roosevelt on June 15, 1942, in his Fifth Report to 
the Congress on Lend-Lease Operations: 
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Those agreements are taking shape as key instruments of national policy, 
the first of our concrete steps in the direction of affirmative postwar recon- 
struction. . . . It is hoped that plans will soon develop for a series of agree- 
ments and recommendations for legislation, in the fields of commercial policy, 
of money and finance, international investments and reconstruction. 
Knowing as we do the disastrous consequences of inter-allied 
debts in World War I, it would be hard to overestimate the 
significance of the lend-lease program which will do away 
with inter-governmental obligations in time of war. 

It is also known, on the authority of Sumner Welles’ 
Memorial Day address on May 30, 1942, that the problems 
of distribution of economic goods and of purchasing power, 
that is, “the problem of providing the mechanism whereby 
what the world produces may be fairly distributed among the 
nations of the world, and of providing the means whereby the 
people of the world may obtain the world’s goods and serv- 
ices,” is already engaging the attention of the American gov- 
ernment: “Your government has already taken steps to obtain 
the support and active cooperation of others in the United 
Nations in this great task; the task which in every sense of the 
term is a new frontier—a frontier of limitless expanse—a 
frontier of human welfare.” 

What is most remarkable about the recent book of Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson’ is that the authors appear to be 
unaware of the existence of these foundations of the peace they 
undertook to discuss. Their analysis suffers from this aloof- 
ness and from the failure to use a frame of reference whose 
unquestioned importance is becoming apparent even to the 
uninformed. For it is already obvious that the most important 
immediate task at the end of the war will be that of keeping 
in being the machinery for cooperative action which has al- 
ready been built and to which additions are being daily made. 
Professor E. H. Carr, in another recent work,’ has insisted that 


1THe ProsLemMs oF Lastinc Peace. By Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1942. Pp. viii, 295. $2.00. 

2ConpITIONS OF Peace. By Edward Hallett Carr. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1942. Pp. xxiv, 292. $2.50. 
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our experience made it easier “to understand that clearcut 
theories about future forms of international cooperation and 
control are far less valuable than a firm determination to carry 
forward unimpaired into the period of peace those forms of 
cooperation and control which have already been created.” 

If one accepts the principle that the agencies of international 
cooperation created by the United Nations are to continue into 
the peace, then it is clear that there will be no sudden transi- 
tion from war to peace, such as the world witnessed between 
November 1918 and June 1919. The concept of the slow 
transition from war into peace is one which has been gradually 
gaining strength for several years, so that it stands today prac- 
tically unchallenged. But it is clear that if provision is to be 
made for a slow and continuous process of transition, the in- 
struments whereby that process is to be fulfilled must likewise 
be provided. Obviously, the most rational thing to do is to 
use the instruments at hand. 

This long period of adjustment will of itself help to bring 
about whatever degree of change will be found necessary in 
the pattern of political and economic institutions. It is the 
chief purpose of Professor Carr’s provocative book to show 
that we must recognize the revolutionary nature of the present 
crisis—a crisis not to be solved until we have changed our 
conceptions of democracy, self-determination and economic 
life. 

Granted the validity of much that Professor Carr has writ- 
ten about these subjects, and granted also the contention that 
no war ever succeeds in wholly re-establishing the status quo, 
the fact still remains that this war is being fought not only 
to attain a better order, but also to restore the validity of cer- 
tain values that should be clear to all. No one should under- 
estimate the determination of the common man to recover 
many of the precious things he has lost, or seen jeopardized, 
as a consequence of Nazi aggression. A return to the status 
quo in the moral and religious fields, in the fields which ex- 
press the dignity and beauty of the individual human soul, is 
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highly to be desired; and it cannot be neglected on the ground 
of the impossibility of calling back into life a dead order of 
things. And putting in a good word for security—another 
notion which Professor Carr dislikes—it may be said that the 
striving of weaker nations to feel safe and the striving of little 
men everywhere to be able to plan for a new job or for next 
year’s vacation is a thoroughly valid one and one which will 
have to be recognized. 

On the question of self-determination, Mr. Sumner Welles 
has proclaimed the end of imperialism and the validity of the 
Atlantic Charter on all oceans and continents. Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Gibson, too, suggest that, given the pledges of the 
United Nations, the possibility of self-determination will have 
to be given to all peoples and that only certain Pacific islands 
and certain Negroid areas in Africa will be left under some 
form of international control. All oppressed nations will have 
to be freed. Their list is long—curiously enough it includes 
the Persians alongside the Belgians and the Dutch—and, ac- 
cording to the authors, the dismal outlook is for an ever 
greater number of divisions in an already much divided world. 
Very sensibly Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson suggest “the de- 
sirability of making the independence of these small countries 
conditional upon their accepting some definite undertakings 
to refrain from building up the sort of economic barriers and 
military action which contributed so powerfully to their own 
collapse and the collapse of Europe after the last war.” 

On this point Professor Carr goes further by making his 
own the suggestion, already advanced in many other quarters, 
of a multiplicity of frontiers, cultural, economic, political, 
each of them serving different purposes. The attempt here 
is to decrease the overwhelming importance given in the past 
to language in the fixing of rigid boundaries. Nation and 
State have never coincided, and the possibility might well be 
explored of allowing peoples to group themselves differently 
according to the different nature of the interests they seek to 
protect. We can only dimly perceive the potentialities and 
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the practicality of these arrangements. That they deserve 
further inquiry cannot be questioned. 

On economic freedom—“the fifth freedom”—the position 
of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson is well known. The words 
are used in the sense of regulated free enterprise, which does 
not mean /aissez faire or capitalistic exploitation. It is in- 
teresting to observe that Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles in his Memorial Day address expressed concepts not 
essentially unlike those of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson: 


In seeking this end [freedom from want] we will, of course, respect the 
right of all peoples to determine for themselves the type of internal economic 
organization which is best suited to their circumstances. But I believe that 
here in our own country we will continue to find the best expression for our 
own and the general good under a system which will give the greatest incentive 
and opportunity for individual enterprise. 


The difference between the position of Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Gibson, on the one hand, and that of Professor Carr, on 
the other, while not so complete as might appear at first sight, 
undoubtedly remains very strong. For in his treatment of 
the economic problem after the war, Professor Carr gives at 
times the impression of toying with the totalitarian fetishes 
of bigness and ruthless efficiency. There will still be possi- 
bilities for judicious improvements and better cooperation on 
the continent, even if a less robot-like basis be tolerated, and, 
as suggested by the Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, in his speech 
of July 23, a greater emphasis be placed on national con- 
tributions to the recovery effort. 

As Professor Carr points out, the question is not whether 
a new economic order will be necessary, but how the new 
economic order is to be attained and what fundamentally dif- 
ferent features it will have from the “order” Hitler has been 
vainly seeking to impose. While Hitler’s aim is the con- 
tinuation and the aggravation of existing differences of levels 
of economic prosperity and development, for the purpose of 
establishing the economic supremacy of the “master race,” 
the aim of the United Nations’ new order must be that of the 
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amelioration of the standards of living of all peoples through 
their free and natural development. 

This emphasis on the social and economic aspects of the 
reconstruction is typical of current thinking, and is justified 
by present circumstances. One should not, however, fail to 
remember the continued existence of the very real political 
problems, and these of the thorniest kind, which will come 
to the fore at the cessation of hostilities. With their healthy 
doubts of a millennium in world affairs and their belief in the 
necessity of getting ready to tackle the remnants of imperial- 
ism, nationalism, militarism and revenge, Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Gibson issue a warning without, however, committing 
themselves to any practical suggestions on this score. 

What then, in all probability, are to be the final conse- 
quences of this lack of emphasis on national boundaries, of 
this process of economic reform and economic unification? 
If, after the war, the United Nations can keep their organiza- 
tion as a going concern and prevent a too sudden freezing of 
the international scene into unwonted forms, if the various 
agencies of economic control, like the European Planning 
Authority and the Bank of Europe, which Professor Carr 
envisages, can achieve any real measure of vitality, then gradu- 
ally a process of “mixing up” will set in, not only in Europe 
but throughout the world; and this will link nations one to 
another more firmly than ever before. 

Much may be said for a kind of slow administrative “seep- 
age’ which tends to merge different units, first conceived on a 
purely national basis, into one international administrative 
unit. This process has already started and on a far greater 
scale than twenty-five years ago; and must unhesitatingly go 
forward. Perhaps this will be better than any attempts to 
formulate paper-perfect plans for a new League of Nations. 
There will be a heavy burden of work to be done at the eco- 
nomic level, and to be done cooperatively or not at all. This 
work might later furnish a useful support for enduring de- 
velopments in the political field. Ina reversal of the processes 
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of 1919, as Professor Carr concludes, “instead of basing our 
settlement on a recognition of the unrestricted rights of na- 
tional self-determination, and then seeking to build up an in- 
ternational system out of independent national units, we must 
begin by creating the framework of an international order 
and then, as a necessary corollary, encourage national inde- 
pendence to develop and maintain itself within the limitations 
of that framework.” 
Fordham University. MARIO EINAUDI. 


* * ** 


SCIENCE AND THE WAR 


war, there is bound to be some invective in the press 

and on public platforms against individuals and groups 
that can be in any way linked with the causes and conduct of 
the war. And in the case of a war as thoroughly mechanical 
as ours, it is, perhaps, inevitable that Science—and scientists— 
should be made to share the blame. 

It cannot be denied that many pseudo-scientists and some 
misinformed or uninformed scientists—and, perhaps, a very 
few really outstanding men of science—have contributed their 
share in nourishing the discord and hate which promoted and 
encouraged the present war. But without bothering to score 
the diplomats, statesmen, politicians, economists, philosophers 
and social psychologists, who have contributed even more 
fully to the fomenting of international ill will, it may be well 
to consider in what ways Science and scientists can be said to 
have aided in bringing about the present world crisis. 

In the first place, Science is, at least partially and indirectly, 
responsible for the general atmosphere of misunderstanding 
and intellectual cross-purposes that hangs like a fog over our 
contemporary world. For centuries men of science have been 
engaged in a resolute search for new facts and new informa- 
tion on the behavior of matter. The past century in par- 
ticular has been a period of vigorous investigation and study 


Tas with practically all the nations of the world at 
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of the mysteries of natural phenomena. Physics is, as the 
names implies, concerned with the study of these natural 
phenomena. It has for its subject matter material things 
which exist independently of the mind’s conception of them. 
In this way it is distinguished from metaphysics, the science 
of first principles, the science that deals with the formal 
aspects of being, abstracted from material things. Physical 
science, as such, is an experimental study of natural phe- 
nomena concerned only with the secondary causes of these 
phenomena, not with the primary or ultimate causes. 

It is regrettable, therefore, that many scientists and mathe- 
matical theorists have failed to draw a clean-cut distinction 
between the scientific method, which is concerned with the 
technique of investigation and seeks only to describe natural 
phenomena, and the philosophy of science, which seeks to 
explain these phenomena in terms of the intelligible. The 
proponents of the theory of evolution, to cite a specific ex- 
ample, have extended their scientific methods into philo- 
sophical theories, and have drawn deductions from these 
which are not only false but have caused irreparable damage. 

It must be recognized, of course, that as methods of science, 
both physical and mathematical theories are thoroughly 
sound. Since, however, physical theory limits the explana- 
tion of the natural phenomena to facts learned from experi- 
mentation and observation, that is, to empirical facts, and 
since, furthermore, mathematical theory attempts to explain 
experimental data in the light of mathematics, it is clear that 
as theories of the philosophy of science they are equally un- 
sound. It remains for metaphysical theory to explain experi- 
mental data in the true light of universal principles—the im- 
mutable truths which are independent of empirical findings. 

What Science has lacked is a large body of scientists who 
have been exposed to a sound training in the fundamentals of 
metaphysics—the metaphysics of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The fact is that many scientists, motivated more by 
ignorance than malintent, have made bold incursions into a 
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realm reserved for metaphysics alone. They have thereby 
contributed to the social unrest which is conducive to war. 
In this sense, Science must be regarded, to some degree at 
least, as a stimulating agent of war. 

There is another point which merits consideration, namely, 
scientific research. The research program of scientists re- 
solves itself into two distinct types: scientific or theoretical 
research (that is, research for the purpose of observing facts 
concerning the behavior of matter) and industrial or practical 
research (that is, research for the purpose of finding a use for 
these observed facts of the laboratory). Theoretical research- 
ers and mathematicians, prone to engage frequently, espe- 
cially during time of peace, in profound abstractions, are 
often criticized for their failure to concentrate their efforts 
in work of a more immediately useful nature. Some of this 
criticism is undoubtedly fair; but much of it is both unfair 
and unwarranted, since it is the study of work done by theo- 
retical scientists in the past that very often supplies the 
missing link, if not the entire chain of facts, which leads today 
to the development of some very practical and useful machine 
or potent and effective drug or medicine. The Diesel engine 
is evidence of this fact, and the synthesization of the vitamins 
and the discovery of the sulfanilamides lend more strength to 
the assertion. 

In times of war, scientists of all nations are called upon 
to dedicate themselves to a supreme effort to solve the im- 
mediate questions and problems put to them by the circum- 
stances of war. If scientists as enlightened individuals have 
a great responsibility for the national, welfare in times of 
peace, they have an even greater responsibility in times of 
war. The highest scientific efficiency is absolutely necessary 
for the defense of a people and the perpetuation of the prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice in a democratic State. Real 
scientists realize that the relevance of scientific principles to 
the principles of morals and justice and social value is just as 
important as the relevance of scientific principles in respect 
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to one another. They have never intended the fruits of their 
life’s labors to be employed for furthering the ends of one 
selfish and greedy individual against another, nor to advance 
the interests of any avaricious and power-hungry State against 
those of its neighbors. Science is universal. Honest men of 
science desire that their inventions and discoveries benefit all 
mankind. 

The science of defense clearly implies, of course, the science 
of destruction. How else can nations at war against tyrannical 
and unscrupulous totalitarian powers meet the threat of night 
bombers, submarines, magnetic mines, poison gases and the 
multiple other instruments of warfare? It is, however, unfair 
to put the entire blame for the war on Science, simply because 
the instruments of modern warfare are the creations of scien- 
tific minds. After all, war is not something new. Fierce 
battles were fought centuries before Science had attained to a 
position of dignity in the affairs of man. When arrogant, 
aggressive, war-crazed and totalitarian powers seek to impose 
their will on peace-loving people by the use of such means as 
poison gases, we witness a misuse of agents which are good in 
themselves, but which are rendered evil by the way in which 
they are employed and the purpose they are made to serve. 
To a large extent it is society itself which determines the 
instruments of warfare; and the viciousness of their applica- 
tion is in direct proportion to the level of decadence to which 
that society has fallen. If Science has contributed to this 
decadence, its contribution is small when compared to its 
benefactions to that society before disintegration set in. 

It is unfortunate that the enemies of Science are unaware 
of what Science has to offer them. It is tragic that the 
advances of Science—technical, biological, medical, etc.—of 
this and past ages are known and appreciated by so few. It 
is deplorable that so many never advert to the contributions 
which Science has made to the progress of civilization and 
the promotion of human betterment. 

The present world struggle is providing a stimulus to 
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scientific thought and accomplishment in America as well as 
in other belligerent countries. The weaknesses in the general 
organization of our democracy, which have been brought out 
under the stress and strain of war, point increasingly to the 
demands which this country and all others must make upon 
Science in the reconstruction which will follow. We can 
anticipate a number of changes in our way of life in the post- 
war period, when a flood of scientific discoveries impounded 
by war censorship will be released. The war efforts of scien- 
tists, resulting in scientific developments that would have been 
long delayed were it not for the acceleration caused by the 
war, will create new industries and reveal possibilities for 
unified development of our technique and economy which 
will prove astounding. 

This world will indeed be a much happier place to live 
in, if only society will take what Science has to offer it and 
cooperate in maintaining peace and happiness for all. Scien- 
tists of the great period of reconstruction will do well, how- 
ever, to recall these wise words of M. B. Carpenter: “When 
Science, passing beyond its own limits, presumes to take the 
place of theology, and sets up its own conception of the order 
of nature as a sufficient account of its cause, it is invading a 
province of thought to which it has no claim, and not un- 
reasonably provokes the hostility of its best friends.” 

Fordham University. WILLIAM T. MCNIFF. 


* ££ * 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND WORLD PEACE 


UROPEAN Catholic scholars, statesmen and publicists 
now living in America have put a new face upon pre- 


peace discussions of post-war political adjustments. 
These refugees are frankly impressed to see American democ- 
racy in action. They see that on this Continent has been solved, 
however imperfectly, the dilemma of having people of diver- 
gent national cultural inheritances live cheek by jowl under 
one political system, with everyone respecting the basic human 
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dignity and guaranteed political rights of everyone else. From 
this side, native Americans notice the failures of our system. 
But from their side refugees notice its successes. They are not 
altogether wrong in attributing much of our success to the 
soundness of our constitutional political foundations. They 
are asking themselves: “If this form of government guarantees 
the right to ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ in 
America, why cannot it do the same in Europe?” America is 
supplanting Europe as the repository of the practical political 
wisdom of the ages. 

Americans are learning, too, from our guests. Germans, 
Poles, Russians, Czechs, Frenchmen, Norwegians and other 
Europeans help us to gain a more realistic insight into the 
political complexion of the countries from which they have 
come. These fellow Catholics from abroad have lived on the 
soil of their homelands until two or three years ago. Through 
indirect but fairly reliable channels, such as their governments 
in exile, they are still in touch with the fluctuations of events 
and opinions at home. They can measure the respective in- 
tensities of fascist, communist, democratic and other sym- 
pathies. In one way or another as time goes on they will find 
means of forwarding to their friends across the sea the impres- 
sions they are gathering in America concerning hopes of a 
feasible post-war settlement. 

But how can European refugees discover what Americans 
are thinking if Americans are not sure themselves? How can 
they discover what has made the American political system 
succeed if American historians and publicists throw their 
guests off the scent? The scholars, statesmen and writers from 
Europe, who might ideally help to bridge the public opinion 
of the two worlds, actually find themselves confronted by con- 
fused thinking among Americans. The experience of America 
in democratic government can fertilize discussions of post-war 
arrangements only if the lineaments of American democracy 
become distinguishable from other and less impressive experi- 
ments with the democratic form of government. 
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It must be borne in mind that to continental Europeans “de- 
mocracy” means French, not American, democracy. If you 
talk to Catholic Spaniards, for example, you learn that in their 
minds such democracy as Spain may be said to have tried is 
always thought of as an importation from France. It has a 
French trade-mark. And the trade-mark is of the French 
Revolution. It smacks of Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot and 
their anti-religious naturalism. It smacks of Masonry. It 
recalls the guillotine. And it quite naturally repels a Catholic 
Spaniard. They have had enough of all that. Of Catholic 
Italians much the same is true. 

Germans may possibly think a little more in terms of 
English democracy, but the Channel which always insulated 
the English had a similar effect upon the Germans. France has 
been Germany’s largest democratic neighbor. Until recently 
the first modern language Germans learned was French. 
Given the age-old antipathy of the Germans for the French, 
one is not surprised that in addition to Germany’s own un- 
happy experience with democracy, the association of France 
with that ideology has not boosted its stock on the German 
market, even among Catholics. Czech democrats, like the 
Belgian, were frenchified. This is not at all odd, since France 
took a large hand in launching the democratic experiment in 
Czechoslovakia. Men like Benes with a minor change of 
accent might pass for French politicians of the Third 
Republic. 

American Catholics in discussing post-war possibilities in 
Europe and in the rest of the world should keep in mind this 
circumstance: European Catholics are inclined to mean by 
“democracy” the kind of parliamentarianism which brought 
French democracy into disrepute with so staunch a believer in 
democracy as Lord Bryce. We must expect that they will have 
many reasons for turning a cold shoulder to this form of 
government. 

American democracy, on the other hand, stands in sharp 
contrast te this much-criticized French species. Americans 
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themselves have done a great disservice to the democratic cause 
both at home and abroad. For a variety of reasons it became 
a fad and an inveterate failing among our historians and politi- 
cal writers to portray the American Revolution as an offspring 
of French revolutionary philosophy. Rousseau joined com- 
pany with Locke as a tutelary deity in the little red school- 
house. Americans for some ill-defined reason tend to lower 
themselves in thinking of their relationship to Europe, and it is 
not inexplicable that people who accepted Paris as the world’s 
fashion center and the French language as their dining-room 
idiom should have preferred to find a French rather than an 
Anglo-Saxon lineage for their political philosophy. “Made 
in America” has not yet acquired the note of smartness. 

One apparent excuse for this habit of attributing to Rous- 
seau a decisive influence in shaping American political phil- 
osophy is that Jefferson was at once the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the early American statesman most 
sympathetic to the French philosophes. But the American 
Declaration of Independence, we must keep in mind, was a 
corporate manifesto. It summed up a political philosophy to 
which not only Jefferson but Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
James Wilson, John Witherspoon and John Adams were ready 
to subscribe. These were men who championed clear-cut 
Christian doctrines wholly at odds with the naturalistic con- 
ceptions of French revolutionaries. And they were not sign- 
ing away their religious beliefs when they signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Much the same is true of the Constitution. George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and James Wil- 
son, the key men of the Convention, have left us records of 
their Christian attitudes toward religion, religious morality 
and natural law. Daniel Carroll and Thomas FitzSimons 
were Catholic signers of the Constitution. Does anyone imag- 
ine for a moment that they were adopting French rationalism 
when they put their names to the charter of our liberties and 
the documentary embodiment of our national unity? Catholics 
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in the American colonies supported the Federal Constitution 
because they knew full well that it sprang from the roots of an 
ancient and sound political tradition as medieval in its fusion 
of liberty and authority as Magna Carta itself. 

Constitutional democracy as we enjoy it in America holds 
out a promise to all people sufficiently experienced in the 
supremacy of law or aspiring to gain such experience. It 
offers no false hopes, and it warns men against ill-timed and 
ill-constructed imitations. But it stands for what it is, his- 
torical proof that a well-framed constitution can become a 
standard to which men may have recourse in order to habituate 
themselves by slow degrees to the exercise of self-government. 
Constitutional democracy as we have it is anchored in prin- 
ciples of liberty and authority which rhyme with right reason 
and Christian Revelation. It is a blessing for all the world 
that on our shores history has vindicated their workability. 

Fordham University. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 


* * * 
PATRIOTISM AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


AN AMERICAN history, systematically administered 
f : to the young people of this country, commit them more 
completely to patriotism? 

This question, recently raised, brought forth a surprisingly 
large and varied number of answers from responsible educa- 
tors throughout the United States. Certain of the responses 
give rise to further and perhaps more fundamental problems 
than those posed in the original question. These problems 
merit sober reflection as our students crowd back to their 
classes in this fateful year. 

The answers tabulated by the New York Times reveal one 
fact which many have found disturbing. It would appear 
that neither by secondary schools nor by our colleges is 
American history generally required for graduation. Only 
one out of ten students in such institutions includes American 
history among his courses; only eighteen out of a hundred 
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such institutions require these courses. There is reassuring 
evidence that, despite this relative absence of formal educa- 
tion in the history of their own people and their national 
ideals, our young people possess an eager and effective love 
for their country. Nevertheless, critics are beginning to ask 
if the patriotic sentiments of the generation to which we are 
leaving so many unsolved national problems would not find 
more rational direction, and consequently greater permanency, 
if more attention were paid in our schools and colleges to 
courses in American history. 

Catholic teaching appreciates at its full value the place 
of noble traditions among the elements of that common good 
in the consciousness and love of which a people become a 
nation. It is only necessary to study the primacy which the 
Roman Pontiffs accord such traditions among the elements of 
a people’s patriotism to be aware that those who are entrusted 
with the maintenance of the nation’s common good may re- 
quire that each generation be solidly educated in its patriotic 
heritage and awakened to an alert consciousness of civic obli- 
gations. In time of crisis, when traditional patriotic ideals 
are challenged and the national heritage is threatened, the 
praesides patriae may surely require that the historians of 
their national family make their proper contribution to the 
nurturing and direction of national sentiment. 

On the other hand, efforts made in time of crisis to adapt 
history courses to the purposes of national morale may, all too 
easily, suffer from excesses and be fraught with dangers for 
the human spirit. American history should be given more 
prominence in our own schools and colleges. These studies 
may be directed, in some degree at least, toward nurturing a 
more lively and reflective love of the traditions and the ideals 
of our national history. Nevertheless, it is important that 
these studies and this direction be undertaken with a deep 
respect for still more human and universal traditions and 
values. No divisions amongst men which have caused—or re- 
sulted from—the present war must be allowed to destroy or 
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obscure the fundamental unity of the human race. At the 
present stage in the organization of human society men still 
fail to possess a real knowledge of the natural basis and social 
implications of their solidarity. One must challenge, for ex- 
ample, the somewhat wistful contention of the editors of a 
well-known weekly that in a year America has come to under- 
stand that only through the interdependence of all nations can 
there be independence for any. Yet America, like every other 
nation, must eventually come to understand precisely this— 
not merely with regard to independence but also with regard 
to almost every other social ideal and truly human good which 
a people may cherish. The essential elements of their culture, 
the adequate means to their prosperity, the substance of the 
universal faith of the Son of Man—all these a people hold in 
common with all peoples, nor can they, in isolation from the 
human family, keep them long secure. 

Many idealistic commentators see in the present war not a 
war of extermination but rather, in a phrase used recently by 
Mr. C. G. Paulding, a species of “civil war” to prevent seces- 
sion—the secession of a great part of our world from a life 
we have hitherto tried to live in common. Yet the divisive 
potentialities of this war are many and terrifying. Our gen- 
eration may finally find itself obliged to undertake the re- 
creation of the sense of human fraternity. Whole nations, 
men who yesterday were as real to us and as beloved as our 
own co-nationals, daily fade further from their accustomed 
places in our thinking and further elude our fraternal charity. 
If we are to arrest this unhappy dissolution of the moral and 
psychological ties which make possible social unity and politi- 
cal amity, we must begin even now our educational defensive. 
Mr. Paulding makes a suggestion which might prove fruitful 
in the case of nations other than the Italy he had in mind. 
He argues that, unless we are to become brutalized in our 
effort to preserve our own national culture, we must acquire 
an almost physical sense of the realities abroad from which 
we are momentarily separated. ‘“We must re-invent in our 
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minds the Italian cities, the Italian fields and roads. It is in 
these cities and over this countryside that live our enemies, 
our brothers.” He suggests that the present crisis might be 
a good time to use our museums of foreign art. It might be 
a good time to read the Italian novelists, the Italian poets. 
It might be a good time, he pertinently notes, to read Italian 
history. 

So, indeed, it might. Together with a re-emphasis on our 
own history, and correcting the potential excesses of such a 
re-emphasis, our professors and students of history may well 
feel it their vocation in time of crisis to study with particular 
interest and sympathy the history of all those peoples with 
whom in happier days we had a common life. So doing, the 
historian will be making his contribution to the rise of that 
sane humanism in education for which Pope Pius XI pleaded 
as an antidote to the excessive nationalism which breeds war, 
the humanism which serves as a natural means to the genesis 
of a more Christian world order. So doing, he will be utiliz- 
ing the peculiar value of historical studies as a moral dis- 
cipline, and especially as a means to that social and political 
formation of souls which is, as Pope Leo XIII pointed out, 
one of the incidental functions of historical studies. History 
in the hands of scholars thus conscious of their social vocations 
will stand in no danger of becoming a mere instrument of 
national policy, a mere recital of the joys and sorrows of one’s 
own tribe. It will become the study of the common fortunes 
of the entire human caravan and itself a powerful means of 
bringing that caravan nearer the common goal which it must 
achieve in collaboration, and may enjoy only in brotherhood. 

The Catholic historian senses that his responsibilities in thus 
laying the psychological and moral bases of eventual social 
unity are particularly great. Other historians may be blind 
to, or may ignore, the supernatural elements in the unity of 
the human family: the historical fact of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God and the action within the historical order of His 
redemptive Grace through the visible Church. These ele- 
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ments, no less than natural ties, make men brothers of one 
another in a new and higher fraternity. ‘The Catholic his- 
torian is prepared to bear witness, like all historians, to the 
Brotherhood of Man, and to the necessity of keeping alive in 
time of crisis the ideals of that brotherhood. He is further 
equipped to bear witness to what Father McNabb has called 
the Brotherhood of God, and to the necessity of realizing this 
Fraternity in Grace as a condition of attaining the historical 
fulfilment in the social order of the Brotherhood of Man. 
Together with his brethren in the teaching craft, the Catholic 
historian must note with regret that the City of Man is not 
yet built; he realizes, too, that history knows of no Shangri-La 
where men may build it. Unlike his agnostic brethren, how- 
ever, the Catholic historian can point out evidences that the 
City of God is already at work in our midst, and that it does 
presume to teach how, by collaboration with one another in 
good will and under God, men may build a truly human City. 

We cannot build a better world while all the world is at 
war. There is, however, a work we can and must do during 


the years of crisis: we can plan the type of world we wish the 
peace to provide. No small part of that work, nor that the 
least important part, must be done in the history classrooms 


of our nation. 
St. John’s Seminary, Boston. JOHN J. WRIGHT. 


* * ** 


THE HISTORICAL WORK OF GILBERT GARRAGHAN 


N JUNE 6, 1942, one of the most prominent of Ameri- 
can Catholic historians went to his reward. Although 
it is too early to estimate fully Father Garraghan’s 

contribution to American history, certain facts stand out 
which time, we believe, will only accentuate. The charac- 
ter of this contribution is an index of his historical education. 

His interest in history was first manifested as a youth of 
seventeen in 1889. In the centennial year of the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington to the Presidency, he wrote an 
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essay, which appeared in a Chicago Catholic newspaper, 
sketching the first century of American achievement. The 
following year he entered the Society of Jesus. During his 
various teaching assignments, he published two texts for 
school use, an annotated edition of Cardinal Newman’s 
Literature (1912) and Prose Types in Newman (1916). 

In 1910, he was requested by his Superiors to compile an 
historical sketch of the Jesuit Province of Missouri. Father 
Garraghan had by this time acquired a general knowledge 
of history, and a detailed knowledge of medieval history, in 
which he was particularly interested; but American Jesuit 
history was an entirely new field. He had such knowledge 
of the canons of historical criticism as can be derived from 
reading books on the subject; but, like his more famous 
contemporaries Ludwig von Pastor and Hippolyte Delehaye, 
he had not received (nor did he ever receive later on) any 
formal training in historical method. He had not only to 
educate himself in the subject but also to learn the rules 
of historical criticism in detail, and to apply them, as he 
went along, in his ever increasing and varied historical out- 
put. 

His marked progress along these lines is noticeable in his 
publications. In his early historical productions, and specifi- 
cally in The Catholic Church in Chicago, 1673-1871 (1921), 
he relied too much on the opinion of writers who were far 
less equipped than he was. In giving his own interpreta- 
tions, he would seek to support these with quotations from 
such historians as had discussed the question previously. He 
had not yet reached the state of questioning the accuracy of 
the writers whom he confidently quoted, and he took for 
granted that the texts which he culled from their books had 
been faithfully reproduced or accurately translated. Grad- 
ually, however, he became independent of printed texts, and 
relied more and more on contemporary manuscript evidence. 
Even here, it was never his habit to embark upon a careful 
and detailed analysis of each document; but he inclined 
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rather to accept or reject a manuscript in foto, after a gen- 
eral inquiry into its authenticity, without testing the value 
of each statement according to the canons of rigorous his- 
torical criticism. 

An incident which took place during the year preceding 
his death may be recounted here as evidence that he recog- 
nized this weakness in his earlier method. Some ten years 
previously he had undertaken to defend the authenticity of 
some documents dealing with the history of the Mississippi 
Valley. He was unquestionably right in challenging the 
contrary opinion, for its champion did not prove his con- 
tention. When this opinion, however, was later shown to 
be correct, and proof of its correctness was brought to his 
attention, Father Garraghan quietly remarked, “Truth will 
out,” and went on to admit that he should have subjected 
the documents in question to more rigorous internal criticism. 

The results of his thirty years of historical studies are 
embodied in a Manual on Historical Method, a five-hun- 
dred-page manuscript which he had ready for publication 
at the time of his death. It is in considerable measure an 
adaptation of the Lehrbuch der historischen Methodik by 
A. Feder, but it has a feature unique in a book of this kind. 
Besides the ordinary examples used to illustrate the prin- 
ciples, by far the greater number of illustrations are taken 
from articles in historical magazines and, whenever possible, 
the preference is given to examples chosen from American 
history. 

All this accumulated knowledge of historical technique 
was utilized by Father Garraghan in his great work, The 
Jesuits in the Middle United States (1938). His name will 
live not on account of the side lines of investigation which 
were required in the preparation of these three volumes, but 
on account of the high quality of the finished product. Here 
we find no trace of his former reliance on the opinion of 
other writers, for hardly anything had been done on the sub- 
ject when he began. His many quotations are taken not from 
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printed books, but from original manuscript sources. Dur- 
ing many years of preparation, he had accumulated from 
the Archives of Europe and America thousands of letters 
and reports, dealing with the multiple activities of a group 
of Catholic missionaries and educators whose field of opera- 
tions extended from the Alleghenies to the Rocky mountains, 
and little of this material had ever before been utilized. His 
stature as a historian can be measured by the merits of these 
three volumes. The story could have been told in many ways, 
but he chose to incorporate much of the mass of material by 
direct quotation, because he was convinced that nothing lends 
more reality to a historical narrative than the actual words 
of the actors themselves. The abundance of documentation 
enabled him to follow this procedure, and there was less 
need of historical reconstruction or of inferential reasoning 
in recounting the activities of men in the nineteenth cen- 
tury than in writing about an earlier period. 

One reviewer noted that “the work will remain like the 
Jesuit Relations a standard work of reference for all future 
studies of religious progress in the Middle United States.” 
This comment, as the present writer knows, was most pleas- 
ing to Father Garraghan. It had been his hope that his 
work would in some measure do for the midwestern Ameri- 
can Jesuits of the nineteenth century what the Jesuit Rela- 
tions had done for those of earlier centuries. There are other 
similarities between The History of the Jesuits in the Mid- 
dle United States and the Jesuit Relations. Thus, although 
the modern historian was not one of the actors, as was the 
case of the Superior of the Jesuit missions in Quebec who 
edited the Relations, Father Garraghan was just as interested 
as were his fellow Jesuits of old in the growth and develop- 
ment of America. He, too, was relating the activities of 
Jesuits who grew up with the western country, the scene of 
whose labors was the “most American thing in all America,” 


the Frontier. 
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Father Garraghan was interested in the West. He admit- 
ted that “the existence of free land in the west” explains 
much in American history, but he strongly insisted that the 
Frontier theory does not explain everything. His Jesuits in 
the Middle United States illustrates in the concrete and on 
a major scale that other factors besides economic ones went 
to the making of the West. For the missionaries who trav- 
eled westward did not covet free land. They moved the 
Frontier, or moved with the Frontier, prompted by love for 
their fellow men, white or red, and by ministering to the 
spiritual needs of the American people, made the Ameri- 
can Frontier co-extensive with the boundaries of the King- 
dom of God. Thus, this work also serves as a practical ex- 
pression of his philosophy of history to which he gave 
theoretical expression in the form of several articles written 
for various reviews (e.g. ““The Materialist Interpretation of 
History,” in THOUGHT, xiv, 52, pp. 95-112). A quotation 
from his unpublished Manual on Historical Method em- 
phasizes the main tenet of his theory: “History cannot be 
written without reference to ultimates. Its narrower themes 
can be so written, but not its broader ones. Any attempt to 
handle the latter will prove ineffective without a compre- 
hensive view of the scope and meaning of the historical 
process as a whole.” 

Loyola University, Chicago. JEAN DELANGLEZ. 


a 





Modern Aesthetics 
and the Poetry of the 
Divine Comedy 


LUIGI STURZO 


of understanding and enjoying the Divine Comedy of 

Dante. On the one hand, the specialists, with their 
endless “researches,” have created the impression that the 
real importance of the work is not its poetry but either its 
theology, philosophy, science, history and politics or else its 
sources, purposes, hidden meanings, and what not. On the 
other, the anthologists, by monotonously repeating the same 
episodes—Francesca da Rimini, Conte Ugolino, Sordello, 
the Terrestrial Paradise and the prayer of St. Bernard— 
have fostered the idea that outside of a very few passages 
there is no genuine and immortal poetry in the Commedia. 


I 


It would seem worthwhile, therefore, to ask in the light 
of contemporary literary criticism, how much of the work 
can still be read, understood and enjoyed as poetry. 

Poetry is here taken in its generally accepted meaning, 
without reference to this or that aesthetic theory, ancient or 
modern. Everyone understands that verse is not the essence 
of poetry; that poetry can be found in prose; that literary 
types do not make poetry; that it is, rather, poetry that 
creates the types. And everyone admits that a continuous 
tradition of more than six centuries has regarded the Com- 
media not merely as poetry but as one of the greatest crea- 
tions of human poetry, in the same sense that the Iliad, the 
_ Aeneid, the Tragedies of Aeschylus, the Plays of Shakespeare 
and some of the works of Goethe have been considered as 


"T'sws has come to be a double difficulty in the way 
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poetry. Yet the question may be asked: What precisely is 
the specific character of the poetry of Dante? 

One point is clear. True poetry (like all true art), in its 
aesthetic essence, does not stale with the centuries; it is only 
certain material elements, certain transitory traits that pass 
away with time. A page of Homer or a psalm of David 
reveals to us the same eternal poetry that was revealed to 
contemporaries three thousand years ago; and if these con- 
temporaries may have felt more immediately than we cer- 
tain elements of color and feeling, we on the other hand, with 
the accumulated aesthetic experience of the centuries can 
perhaps penetrate deeper than they the inmost reality of 
these poetic utterances. 

True poetry resists the corrosion of time for the simple 
reason that human nature remains essentially the same, in 
its heights and depths, in its tragedies and triumphs. What 
the true poet (and more generally, the true artist) does is to 
reveal the aesthetic value, to present what is beautiful, in 
some element of man that is universal and unchanging; the 
poet projects into the work of art his own soul at a high 
moment when his soul has become, as it were, the very soul of 
humanity. If this or that poet fails to reach such height, it 
is either because he is not the master of the material out of 
which he seeks to shape the images meant to make us feel 
the living, universal soul; or else it is because he is himself 
incapable of soaring to the level of authentic universality. 
Thus poetry peters out and the work is a failure; and none 
but bibliophiles, thesis-writers and antiquarians will dream 
of dragging it from obscurity. 

Apply this to Dante. No one has ever been in doubt about 
Dante’s absolute mastery of his material (verse and lan- 
guage). And everyone, from the theologian to the moralist, 
from the architect to the painter, has marveled at the con- 
struction which has been wrought out of this material. But 
has Dante really been able to transmute the universal soul 
into art? It is not a question of the poetry of this or that 
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episode. It is not a question even of a very great number of 
poetical episodes which might (as with the paintings in a 
gallery) be enjoyed in isolation from their context. The 
question is: Does true poetry live in the whole structure of 
the cantos and terzine of Dante’s work. 

Benedetto Croce has described the Divine Comedy as a 
“theological romance”; and what poetry there is in it is not, 
he thinks, in the romance, in its structure and development, 
but only in the poetic vision of reality, of man and nature, 
which Dante has so powerfully represented in all his innu- 
merable creations. For Croce the Divine Comedy is, at least, 
something more than a mere gallery of pictures; it is a 
poetic reality. And yet, if I may venture to use a figure 
of my own, the only life which Croce seems to discover is 
that of a parasite living on the theological romance. More 
precisely, for Croce, the romance is a construction (adapted 
to the mentality of Dante’s epoch but today of little interest) 
in which Dante managed to house the treasures of his poetry. 

This distinction between the “theological romance” and 
the “poetry” calls for the most careful examination. What 
is true in it must, of course, be accepted; but not its incon- 
sistencies. 

In every work of art, even in a sonnet or quatrain, even in 
a single rhythmic line, there must be some matter to support 
and sustain the artistic expression. The latter cannot be 
isolated from the former; expression and matter enter into a 
single synthesis. Abbé Bremond, it is true, has emphasized 
how much poetic fascination there may be even in a single 
verse. In such a line, for example, as 


Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan?, 


he finds a mysterious incantation, pure poetry without ideas, 
a rhythm of sounds quite apart from the images which excite 
aesthetic sensations. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether 
pure music or pure poetry can become a work of art unless 
both structure and idea (or, as earlier generations would 
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have said, matter and form) unite in a single artistic syn- 
thesis at the very heart of what the poetry or music is try- 
ing to express. For the intellectualist poetry of a Paul Valéry, 
or the atonalistic music of a Berg, or the surrealist painting 
of a Chirico to become genuinely artistic, preciosity of 
thought and analysis of sensation must be elevated into idea 
and realized in the harsh matter which they have chosen as 
the vehicle of their creation. 

The case is clearer if we take a sonnet rather than a single 
line. Small as a sonnet is, who would say that it is ever 
wholly poetry; that each and every line is filled with fascina- 
tion? The sonnet is best seen as the structure, the support, 
the framework for the one or two verses which alone have 
the supreme beauty of poetry, but which can only constitute 
a synthesis because they have a setting for their poetic light 
to shine and irradiate the rest of the little poem. Take any 
of the sonnets of Petrarca. The secret of their beauty lies 
wholly in some single moment of revelation: 


La vita fugge e non si arresta un’ora, 
El la morte vien dietro a gran giornate (In morte IV). 


The rest of the sonnet is an amplification of that first vision 
of reality applied to the poet. Even the last lovely line, the 
motive of the whole, is but a part of this amplification. 


E i lumi bei che mirar soglio, spenti. 


This is not to say that the distinction between the elements 
that reveal the poet’s thought (verse or rhythm) and the 
remaining elements (matter, setting, sounds, images) is an 
arbitrary distinction; nor does it imply a separation of mat- 
ter and form. The fact is that all the elements in a work of 
art must blend together in harmony with all the others in 
order to contribute to the perfection of the living unity 
which the work reveals. 

In this respect nature is the same as art. A perfect and 
beautiful human body is so in all its parts; but what ex- 
presses its life is some center of synthesis: the face with its 
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smile, or the eye fixed on an object, or the movement, or a 
gesture or an attitude of majesty. Without some vital act and 
the expression of synthesis, the mere beauty of the body as 
such is unimpressive; with it, not even a defect here and there 
can lessen the expressive value of the whole. 

Poetry is contemplation which is neither intellectual nor 
mystical but aesthetic; it is reality transmuted into beauty 
and, as beauty, sung. It is independent of the mere literary 
type—lyrical or tragic or heroic or epic—in which it appears. 
Such types do more than provide a gallery for poetical pic- 
tures or an atmosphere for lyrical states to breathe in. Any 
poem, if it is to be a work of art, must have a body and a 
soul, matter and form, a structure and idea. It must be a 
single poetical reality, as one as a living body is one, and its 
parts must be illuminated by some expressive center. The 
synthetic value of the work of art arises from its very nature— 
a nature that is revealed as an end, and not merely an ex- 
trinsic end, but an intrinsic end, an end which is convertible 
with the nature both from the point of view of philosophy 
as also of aesthetics. 


IT 


The question, therefore, which we must ask is this: Is the 
Divine Comedy a single poetical reality, a living whole, with 
a synthetic value as a work of art? 

To the objection that so didactic a work with so moral a 
purpose can be poetry only in the series of episodes and not 
in the structure as a whole, the answer is that the didactic, 
ascetic, mystical purpose of the Divine Comedy is its very 
life. Dante could not have wished it otherwise, once he de- 
cided to compose it. Dante’s will and the nature of the work 
meet in a single point and constitute a living synthesis, not 
an artificial junction. The synthesis contains all: the struc- 
ture, the persons, the discussions, the scenes, the spiritual 
effusions, the imprecations, the allegories, the similes, are 
all sealed with the same vital stamp. 
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It is similarly objected that Dante transports us to an un- 
known world that cannot be poetical since it is purely in- 
tellectual, moralistic, fantastic. And if the people in this 
fantastic world seem real, it is only because they have brought 
with them the passions of the world we know. Dante’s world 
of Faith cannot be real as the worlds of Virgil and Homer 
are real; and, therefore, cannot be turned into poetry. 

But what, then, does any poet do, if not to describe an 
unknown world and turn it into poetry? What the poets 
create is precisely a world beyond the frontiers of experience. 
All that matters is that their world be a human world, a 
world inhabitable by human beings, a world made living 
by all that makes man alive on earth. And since we can 
translate Faith and Divine Mysteries into images, feelings, 
and passions, the poet’s world can be made alive by Faith 
and Mysteries. 

Even the philosophical and theological discussions in 
Dante’s work do not belong merely to its structure; they are 
not dead tissue but the living body of the poem; they are as 
much parts of the whole as the huge columns in a basilica 
or the windowless walls in a fortress are parts of the whole. 
A reader of the Inferno may be tempted to skip canto xi, 
leaving Virgil to explain to Dante the schematic divisions 
of the doleful realm. Very well, but such a reader must then 
be content to miss the meaning and beauty of the line 


Si che vostr’arte a Dio quasi é nepote (Inf., xi, 105). 


So, too, in canto xxv of the Purgatorio, with Stazio’s explana- 
tion of human generation and the infusion of the soul. Quite 
apart from the striking exposition of the Thomist theory, 
the marvelous skill of the verses, the precision of the con- 
cepts, the mastery of language, the lecture leads up to that 
lovely picture of the creation of a soul: 

Lo motor primo a lui si volge lieto 


sovra tant’ arte di natura, e spira 
spirito novo di vertu repleto (Purg., xxv, 70-72). 
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If there can be poetry in a song of the clear sky or the green 
earth, or of a child or a lover, what shall we not say of a poet 
who tries to sing the sublime moment of an embryo’s pass- 
ing into human life? 

One of my professors, a humanist in love with classical 
antiquity, used to complain that in Dante there was too much 
of the Middle Ages, too many petty jealousies of puny people 
in tiny towns. Tuscany, for all its artists, was not (he would 
say) Greece or Rome: the ancient heroes are immortal and 
universal; Dante’s men and woman, with rare exceptions, are 
local and dated. Such an objection forgets that in the days 
of Dante the “Middle Ages” had not yet been invented; that 
the poet had, in fact, quite a weakness himself for classical 
antiquity; that it is merely a trick of conventional education 
that has made Achilles and Aeneas seem closer to the human 
story than David or Samuel, St. Sebastian or St. Agnes; that, 
in any case, what makes Dante’s creations live is not history 
but poetry, Azs poetry. There is no real need to know all 
the names in the Divine Comedy any more than we need 
to know all the names in the Iliad. It would have been im- 
possible for Michelangelo to represent the Last Judgment 
with a handful of saints whom everybody knows and a few 
sinners whom we have decided to put in Hell with Cain and 
Judas. A mass of minor figures—whether Greek, Roman or 
Medieval is of no account—is but the background to the 
poetic reality of the Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso. Cer- 
tain names stand out like figures in a painting that break the 
line of a background in order to give it greater prominence. 
A painter, like a poet, gives such figures life with a touch 
or two; but whether they are robust figures or little more 
than shadows, they are unforgettable because they correspond 
to a human reality and have an undying vitality. Thus: 


Ricorditi di me che son la Pia: 
Siena mi fé; disfecemi Maremma; 
Salsi colui che ’nnaneltata pria 
disposando m’ avea con la sua gemma (Purg., v, 133-26). 
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Just four lines; but they give you the whole dark tale il- 
lumined by the figure of an angel. 
Or, who can forget Lano? 


Gridava: “Lano, si non furo accorte 
le gambe tue a le giostre del Toppo!” (Inf., xiii, 120-21). 


Just one touch, and a scene and a person come to life with 
unsurpassable realism. There are hundreds of such touches 
in Dante; and the scenes he has created will never pass away 
because their meaning is immortal and because it is one poetry 
that creates them all. Of course, one needs a dose of history 
to understand Dante fully. But the point to remember is 
not merely that the medieval history of Popes and Emperors, 
of kings and republics, is as “great” as the history of Greece 
and Rome, but that any history can be made into poetry if 
what is living and perennial and universal in it is commu- 
nicated by means of images and sentiments and transfigured 
into a vision of beauty. 

The objection is sometimes raised that human poetry can- 
not be made out of super-human persons, such as angels, 
devils, disembodied souls, except in so far as they are made 
to live in a human way. I recall that when Croce read the 
first part of my poem, J/ Ciclo della Creaztone (Paris, 1932), 
he admitted that he found some interesting passages and much 
literary merit; but he added that he could not believe that 
Christian mysteries concerning angels could ever be made 
the subject of real poetry. This is what he had in mind when 
he called the Divine Comedy a “theological romance.” He 
wanted to indicate his belief that the texture of such a work 
could be at best merely a medium for the poetry of Dante. 
The poetry itself he limited to the purely human parts of the 
poem or the parts that can be experienced as human. In this 
view it is of no consequence, for example, whether we meet 
Dante’s Capaneo in the third girone of the seventh cerchio 
of the Inferno or the classical Capaneus in the valley of 
Thessaly. All that matters, poetically, is shape, movement, 
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soul, symbol. Such disintegration is surely indefensible. 
Capaneo feels and speaks in a definite way because he is in 
Hell; and on that account has his “personality B.” If he were 
still in the vale of Thessaly he would be “personality A”; 
and he would speak quite otherwise. 

It would surely be more logical to say quite simply that 
Hell, Purgatory and Paradise are not fit themes for poetry. 
because they give to human figures a reality out of all rela- 
tion to our experiences in this world. But this would be to 
suppose (wrongly, of course,) either that Dante’s Inferno, 
Purgatorio and Paradiso were really meant to describe the 
extra-human reality of the actual Hell, Purgatory and 
Heaven; or else that when Dante’s imagination filled in the 
background of his poetical world he failed to model it on our 
human world; and thus passions and actions, thoughts and 
feelings ceased to be of the stuff that human life is made of. 

It is, in fact, precisely the greatness of Dante that his 
world is a perfectly balanced world, with its own nature, 
its own laws, its own intrinsic logic; if it is a creation which 
owes its plan and structure to theology, philosophy and archi- 
tecture, it is likewise a creation into which he has poured 
the riches of his human and inexhaustible imagination. When 
we enter upon that world we feel the perfect equilibrium 
which belongs only to reality. Poetry is the soul of that 
world; so that the poetry and the world fuse into one single 
whole. Dante’s demons, angels, saints are demons, angels, 
saints; but their lineaments have our human proportions, 
and they feel as we feel. Take, for example, the scene of 
the ten devils deputed to accompany Virgil and Dante across 
the bolgia of the barattierx. Who can read that extremely 
lively canto without remarking the very subtle psychological 
touches, the extraordinary vividness of the actions and feel- 
ings? Dante has transported this world to the next; and ye 
he makes us live the very life of this fantastic Inferno. So, 
too, with the scene of the metamorphoses in cantos xxiv and 
xxv. It is all fancy; but it is not unreal. The realism, in fact, 
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is palpable and vivid; it is full of the most human psychology; 
and low as is the world of social dregs that Dante pictures 
for us, it is somehow transformed into high tragedy. Take 
the last lines. They seem to echo some very real and vulgar 
squabble in a tavern; yet somehow they have more than a 
muted suggestion of poetry. 

What is to be said of Dante’s imprecations, sc constant, 
so full of anger, so reckless about everything and everybody? 
Poetry or sheer rhetoric? 

The first point to remember in this connection is that Dante 
himself plays the leading role in his own poem; he (and 
not Virgil or Beatrice) is the protagonist; he is himself the 
subject of his own poetry. Whether he is looking, or talk- 
ing, or listening to the lessons of Virgil or the scoldings of 
Beatrice, whether he is pouring out imprecations or letting 
his other characters do so, whether he is rejoicing or sorrow- 
ing, in pain or at peace, it is always he, Dante, who is the 
subject of the living experience, natural or supernatural, 
philosophical or mystical, lowly or lofty. And that experi- 
ence of Dante is both personal and universal; it is the experi- 
ence of the Christian man struggling; in penance, for a great 
prize, of the pilgrim in this life paying the price, like Ulysses, 
to become 


. . . del mondo esperto 
e de li vizi umani e del valore (Jnf., xxvi, 98-9). 


But then, it will be objected, Dante has his own peculiar 
ideals, civil and political, moral and spiritual; he is de- 
termined to reform the world with his own peculiar pro- 
gram of a Just Empire and Purified Church; he is, in a 
word, a poet-prophet. But when the prophet enters the door, 
the poet flies out of the window. 

Here and there, the objection is valid. Quandoque dormitat 
Homerus. The prophet in Dante, it must be admitted, does 
sometimes outvoice the poet; but most commonly the two 
sing in tune. Recall the twenty-seventh canto of the Paradiso. 
Dante listens to a sublime lyrical refrain, 
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Al Padre, al Figlio, a lo Spirito Santo. 


sung in heaven. And more inebriating than the song he heard 
was the sight he saw—the very Cosmos breaking into laughter. 
The ineffable delight of a life brimful of love and peace and 
riches beyond the heart’s desire made the poet cry out: 


Oh gioia! oh ineffabile allegrezza! 
oh vita integra d’amore e di pace! 
oh sanza brama sicura ricchezza! (Par., xxvii, 7-9). 


But then, piercing this peace, came the sound of St. Peter’s 
voice: 
Quelli ch’ usurpa in terra il luogo mio, 
il luogo mio, il luogo mio, che vaca 
ne la presenza del Figliuol di Dio, 


fatt’ ha del cimiterio mio cloaca 
del sangue e de la puzza... (Ibid., 22-26). 


Here the poet-prophet reaches the sublime. And here is a 
case, too, of a moment of sublime poetry so closely linked to 
the scene and to the contrasts of light and darkness that issue 
from it that to take away those contrasts for a moment and 
to put St. Peter outside of time and space would be to leave 
him without either measure or meaning. It is only the to- 
tality, the synthesis, that gives us poetry. 

You get the same sublimity (though with another color) 
of the poet-prophet when, in canto xix of the Inferno, he 
describes Pope Martin III, the “simonist,” in a hole in Hell 
wondering if it is the footfalls of Boniface VIII that he 
hears approaching. So, too, in the fearsome tale of Guido 
da Montefeltro in canto xxvii of the Inferno. Taken in 
synthesis with the whole scene surely there is poetry in lines 
like these: 


domandommi consiglio, e io tacetti, 
perché le sue parole parver ebbre (97-98). 


In all these cases it is of little account whether Dante’s 
purely historical judgment on Boniface VIII is right or 
wrong. A poet has the right to reach out to an ideal reality 
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beyond the limits of recorded history. A poet may create 
his own “historical personages,” giving to them the life of 
his own poetical conception. Dante’s Bonifazio is a creation 
of immense stature. Both history and legend went to the 
making of him; but the imperishable type that lives in the 
poem is Dante’s creation. As Pope, Dante does not fear to 
call his Bonifazio Christ: 


veggio in Alagna intrar lo fiordaliso 
e nel vicario suo Cristo esser catto (Purg., xx, 86-87). 


As man, Dante dares to make his Bonifazio the very symbol 
of the worst corruption of his age. It is a pity that Dante 
called his creation with the name of Boniface VIII; for 
Boniface, in spite of all his defects, was a truly great Pope. 
But, in any case, more to be blamed than Dante are those 
who dared to delete the Bulls of Boniface from the Papal 
registers and to desecrate his bones when he was dead. Those 
were days of great Faith and fierce passions. 

Worse than a prophet, Dante is said to have about him too 
much of the precision of the astronomer, the physicist, the 
mathematician. Why does he date the days and hours and 
even the very minutes by the movements of the stars, the sun, 
the moon? Perhaps, we should blame neither Dante nor 
the stars, but our modern watches. There are still some people 
who are not so terribly in a hurry, people who find time (and 
even like) to look at the stars. I remember as a boy how I 
used to enjoy, in a far Mediterranean land, looking up at the 
sky and listening to the old shepherds telling me the names 
and the fables of the stars. Perhaps we should agree to say 
of Dante’s astronomical timing what we say of the warbles 
and trills of Pergolesi and Paisiello: We may not like them, 
but there have been people who did. 

Some of Dante’s similes are thought to be too scientific, 
too mathematical; and, therefore, less poetical than the Ho- 
meric similes based on nature or animals. Similes of some 
kind are natural to all poets, and especially in epic and didac- 
tic poetry. We learn and feel by means of comparisons; they 
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give the clothing of familiar images and sensations to the 
most abstract of our ideas and to the sentiments of our spirit. 
Dante certainly had need of similes to help us enter the world 
of his imagination through the door of everyday experience. 
And where shall we find a sharper observation or a more 
perfect realism than in the well-known simile of the old tailor 
straining his eyes to thread the needle: 


e si ver noi aguzzavan le ciglia 
come ’! vecchio sartor fa ne la cruna (Inf., xv, 20-21) ; 


or the hardly less famous one of the artist with the habit of 
his art and a hand that trembles: 


similemente operando a l’artista 
c’ hal’ abito de I’ arte e man che trema (Par., xiii, 77-8) ; 


or in the opening similes of so many of his cantos? Read, for 
example: 


Come |’ augello, intra |’ amate fronde 
posato al nido de’ suoi dolci nati 
la notte che le cose ci nasconde, 
che per veder li aspetti disiati 
e per trovar lo cibo onde li pasca, 
in che gravi labor li sono aggrati, 
previene il tempo in su aperta frasca, 
e con ardente affetto il sole aspetta, 
fiso guardando pur che |’ alba nasca (Par., xxiii, 1-9). 


Even the scientific and mathematical similes represent 
reality in verse, and they come to life in the picture of a 
scene or the light of an idea. Surely, only a hurried reader 
could miss the beauty of the simile of the pearl appearing 
faintly against a white brow: : 


Quali per vetri trasparenti e tersi 
© ver per acque nitide e tranquille, 
non si profonde che i fondi sien persi, 
tornan di nostri visi le postille 
debili si, che perla in bianca fronte 
non vien men tosto a le nostre pupille (Par., iiii, 10-15). 
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On the whole, therefore, Dante’s similes are their own best 
defense. But what shall we say of the allegories and sym- 
bolism that fill so much of the poem? They are, quite def- 
initely, not to the taste of modern aesthetic theory. Symbols 
and allegories are said to be merely didactic elements that 
have no life of their own; they stop the flow of feeling; they 
hold down the poetical flights. And this, indeed, is general- 
ly speaking true; but even modern critics are ready to admit 
that Dante excels all other poets in his power of giving life 
to symbols and of transforming allegories into poetry. 

Dante, it is true, takes over a great many of the symbolic 
figures of the classical tradition. But his Caronte, Minosse, 
Cerbero, Pluto, his Erinne and Arpie, his Minotauro have a 
character all their own; they are perfectly at home in Dante’s 
realm; they are, above all, real living beings; they are never 
just masks or dead didactic signposts. Many of his “symbols” 
are wholly of the poet’s own creation: his Fortuna, Gerione, 
Catone, the Femmina Scialba, his Lia and Rachele, his 
Matelda; and no one would dream of comparing any of these 
to the sort of symbolical adornments that a painter or a 
sculptor might tack on to his work. 

As for Virgilio and Beatrice, the one is philosophy or 
natural reason and the other is theology or supernatural life 
—or whatever else the Dantists may care to suggest. But, in 
reality, Virgilio and Beatrice are creations that live with their 
own life; or, rather, they are projections of the living per- 
sonality of Dante himself. No mere symbol could have the 
humanity of Dante’s Virgilio, his fatherly affection, the 
realism of all his traits, the plasticity of his figure. Beatrice, 
in spite of certain Italian critics of the last century, is a real 
woman; and Dante’s love is more than merely intellectual 
and imaginary. Such critics have failed to understand the 
worship of woman in the symbolism of the Middle Ages; 
and, above all, the Dantesque sublimation which could lift 
love from the level of the senses to the realm of spirit and 
there breathe into it the life of a vivid mystical conception. 
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To certain critics, Beatrice is obviously a puzzle; because 
they have failed to follow her, step by step, from the very 
“real” Beatrice of the Terrestrial Paradise (with her mother- 
ly and affectionate scoldings) through gradual transforma- 
tions to the ultimate sublimation of the Paradiso. They have 
found a disequilibrium in Dante’s feelings where, in fact, 
there is a single continuous and mounting love. 
Dal primo giorno ch’ i’ vidi il suo viso 

in questa vita, infino a questa vista, 

non m’ é il seguire al mio cantar preciso; 
ma or convien che mio seguir disista 


piu dietro a sua bellezza, poetando, 
como a!’ ultimo suo ciascuno artista (Par., xxx, 28-33). 


Dante’s whole poem is one long song to Beatrice, because 
he loved her with a single love from his early years to the 
last vision of his Paradiso. Only, this love was purified, 
elevated, sanctified. 

Of course, not all of Dante’s symbols are poetry. No one 
is expected to find much poetry in the Leone, Lonza, Lupa of 
the first canto; or in the Veltro; or in the Aquila; or even 
in the marvelous pageant that prepares the advent of Beatrice 
in the Terrestrial Paradise. Here the function is didactic 
pure and simple; but they are parts of the whole poem. 


ITI 


So much for the commoner of the objections that have been 
raised against the poetry of the Divine Comedy. It is time 
now to turn to the question: What is it, then, that makes that 
great work poetry? 

I can think, in this connection, of no better word than the 
one I have used so often in my discussion of sociological 
theories, the word synthesis. The Divine Comedy is poetry 
because it is the synthesis of all the poetical values that are 
alive in the heart and soul of man. Poetry is more than fancy, 
more than the imitation of nature, more than the expression 
of feelings, more than the beauty of ideas put into verse. 
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Poetry is all of this and more. It is song, because it is alive 
with the lyrical energy of contemplation and joy; it is rhythm, 
because all that is alive (whether humanly or cosmically) is 
rhythm. The rhythm is more than meter—the free verse of 
the Psalms has rhythm. The Commedia lives with the life 
of rhythms, melodies songs, images, sensations, fancies, ideas; 
and its hundred cantos make a single river of music, a single 
hymn, unique and immortal. 

This being so, we shall know how to answer the objection 
that the poetry of Dante is powerful and genuine only in the 
Inferno, that the current of song dries up little by little until 
in the Paradiso—save for a few pools of lovely poetry—we 
have nothing but the dried up bed of theology colored here 
and there by the bright pebbles of concrete images. The 
truth is, for anyone who has an inkling of how theParadiso 
should be read, that the beauties here are not merely higher 
than in the rest of the poem but are, perhaps, higher than 
in any poetry whatsoever. 

There is no need in a review like THOUGHT to discuss at 
length whether or not the relations between man and God 
can be the object of a work of art. The whole history of what 
is called “religious art” (as though such art could be really 
distinguished from any other kind of art) cries out against 
those modern aesthetes who have tried to pretend that the 
religious “matter” of a work of art can never be more than 
the transfer of human emotions to an object of our thought 
which we call “God” or “Madonna.” Surely, whatever lives 
in the human spirit is matter for art; and what can be more 
intimately alive than our relations to God? It is precisely 
as living, as the deepest and highest aspect of our living, that 
these relations become art. There is no question of humaniz- 
ing the Divine—and, in any case, for the “modern” aesthete 
there is no real Divine, beyond the ideas and myths of human 
excogitation—but only of giving expression in artistic reality 
to our own supernatural life of Faith and Hope and Charity. 

No work of art is ever a simple copy of reality; it is a 
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transcendental expression, in a life of its own, of a reality 
which we call Beauty, and which becomes concrete in poetry, 
music, painting, sculpture, dancing, or any other art. Artistic 
reality, whenever it is authentically both artistic and real, is 
a creation which is artistic in the same measure that it is 
real, beautiful in the same measure that it has a life of its own. 
But what, then, makes the reality live? It lives on a universal 
thought, a reflection of a Divine Thought, which an artist 
somehow get hold of and which he realizes with such hu- 
man means as he is possessed of. In this sense every work 
of art is a revelation of truth. 

It is sometimes said that lyricism is a pre-logical state. 
If that means merely that lyricism is not a rational process 
but rather a moment of instinct meeting and fusing with a 
moment of intuition, then the idea is true; but “pre-logical” 
is the wrong word to express it. What is still more erroneous 
is the idea that a work of art has no relation to the rhythm 
of logical thought. It is a mistake to think that a work of 
art can live on the pure sensibility of colors, sounds, lines, 
movements, gestures and spoken words. A work of art is a 
synthesis alight with an immanent idea. Hence, we may well 
say that the Divine lives in art as the Divine lives in nature, 
in an expression that reveals spiritual reality by transcend- 
ing what is material. 

There is no reason why a human poet with artistic means 
should not speak to us of Infinite Thought, of the immeasur- 
able and unique Reality whose name is God; nor why he 
should not carry us to the utmost limit where only intuition 
and the heart can reach. But in that case what a splendor 
of beauty should shine within us. Thus Dante: 


Quell’ uno e due e tre che sempre vive 
e regna sempre in tre e ’n due e ’n uno, 
non circunscritto, e tutto circunscrive, 
tre volte era cantato da ciascuno 
di quelli spirti con tal melodia, 
ch’ ad ogni merto saria giusto muno (Par., xiv, 28-33). 
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The Revealed Truth of the impenetrable mystery of the 
Trinity which lives in those lines is more than a transla- 
tion into verse of a dogmatic definition. The lines are an 
artistic manifestation of Dante’s intimate religious life. It 
is merely accidental that he puts the expression into the 
mouths of his Blessed in the planet of Mars. 

The Divine Comedy, then, is one poem; and it is—with 
rare exceptions—all poetry. Yet we may distinguish many 
parts. The Inferno abounds in drama; here the epos is given 
full scope; the tragedy of moral evil is pictured with great 
power. The Purgatorio is more idyllic—if so weak a word 
may be forgiven. It gives us a picture of suffering borne with 
resignation, blessed with hope, lifted up in prayer. Nature, 
human and cosmic, takes on little by little the beauty it had 
when it came fresh from the Creator’s hand. Somewhat as 
we feel in listening to the Sixth Symphony of Beethoven, 
nature is here felt as a sort of mirror to our spirit. There is 
an increasing sense of repose, of sweet calm, of mysterious 
expectancy; and that in spite of some episodes which carry 
our attention back to the petty world of moral and political 
restlessness. Not, of course, that the Purgatorio is all of one 
tone; for all its interrorita, there is much of drama even here. 
Still, the predominant note is that which reaches such fresh 
and inimitable beauty in the early morning scene in the Para- 
diso terrestre: 
E gia per li splendori antelucani, 

che tanto a’ pellegrin surgon pit grati, 

quanto, tornando, albergan men lontani, 
le tenebre fuggian da tutti lati (Purg., xxvii, 109-112). 


In general, then, the Inferno is dramatic and the Purga- 
torio is idyllic. By contrast, the Paradiso is lyrical; it is all 
wonder, song and contemplation. Even the learned discus- 
sions—an intellectual delight to real Dantists today as they 
were to Dante when he wrote them—are a help to this wonder, 
and song and contemplation. Here and there in the Paradiso 
there are certain insistences that may seem to us rather weak; 
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and yet even in such digressions Dante often reaches the 
sublime. Recall how, when the pilgrim arrives at the eighth 
sphere of the fixed Stars, Beatrice turns to him and says: 


rimira in gil, e vedi quanto mondo 
sotto li piedi gia esser ti fei; 
and Dante sees, one by one, the planets down to the earth 
itself, 
L’ aiuola che ci fa tanto feroci, 
volgendom’ io con li etterni Gemelli, 


tutta m’ apparve da’ colli a le foci. 
Poscia rivolsi li occhi a li occhi belli (Par., xxii, 128-9, 151-4). 


Today more than ever, it is impossible to read of /’atuola che 
ci fa tanto feroci without longing for the occhi belli of the 
Truth, for a little more of theological vision and Divine love 
to give us light and warmth in the cold fog in which we feel 
that we are wandering. 

It would be easy to multiply examples. Who, for example, 
would expect to find poetry or humanity or even psychology 


in an impeccably Thomistic disquisition on the theology of 
“the resurrection of the body”? Yet there is all of this— 
along with the poet’s obvious delight—in the passage that 
ends with the unforgettable lines: 


Tanto mi parver subiti e accorti 
el’ uno el’ altro coro a dicer ‘Amme!’, 
che ben mostrar disio de’ corpi morti; 
forse non pur per lor, ma per le mamme, 
per li padri e per li altri che fuor cari 
anzi che fosser sempiterne fiamme (Par., xiv, 61-66). 


And now that I have mentioned this exquisite canto, an 
old musician like me may be forgiven for recalling those 
famous lines: 

E come giga e arpa, in tempra tesa 
di molte corde, fa dolce tintinno 


a tal da cui la nota non é intesa, 
cosi da’ lumi che li m’ apparinno 
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s’ accogliea per la croce una melode 
che mi rapiva, sanza intender |’ inno (Jbid., 118-123). 


And so one could go on plucking beauty after beauty. But 
it is more important to insist that in the Paradiso there is a 
great deal more than a mere sequence of brightness and sing- 
ing and dancing. The real life of this cantica is in Dante’s 
soul, in the pilgrim wandering and wondering in an ultimate 
realm of reality, passing like St. Paul and the Psalmist from 
vision to vision and virtue to virtue, upward and upward in 
an endless spiral of reality and beauty, of spiritual and poeti- 
cal life. It is one long lyrical tension, tempered by pictures, 
stories, disquisitions, rising to the highest notes of sublime 
song. Dante’s heart beats in every line; and many tones issue 
from a single living tongue. 


Con tutto il cuore e con quella favella 
ch’ é una in tutti a Dio feci olocausto, 
qual conveniesi a la grazia novella. 
E non er’ anco del mio petto esausto 
l’ ardor del sacrificio ch’ io conobbi 
esso litare stato accetto e fausto (Par., xiv, 88-93). 


Is that theology or poetry? It is theology and poetry. What 
the aesthetes have forgotten is that theology is not just an 
abstruse science; theology is something that can be transmuted 
into inmost living and, therefore, into the poetry of sublime 
song. It can become an intellectual light so full of love, a 
love so living with utter joy, that this joy outtops all other 
imaginable delights: 


Noi siamo usciti fore 
del maggior corpo al ciel ch’ é pura luce, 
luce intellettual, piena d’ amore; 
amor di vero ben, pien di letizia; 
letizia che trascende ogni dolzore (Par., xxx, 38-42). 


And if the critic should complain: But this is the joy of 
Blessed in Heaven; and we have no experience of heaven; 
we cannot, therefore, know of it as poetry—that is the mis- 
fortune of the critic. We can know something of such a joy, 
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and know it in personal experience. Such experience in the 
soul may be slight, uncertain, fleeting; but it is a beam of that 
fulness of Light and Love which we call the Beatific Vision, 
precisely because it is a beam of truth and love. Light and 
love is all that we, as humans, can live on, whether in our 
natural or our supernatural experience. Poetry is, and must 
be, light and love, a reflected beam of Light and Love, an 
intuition of the mysterious Reality which is in us, in nature 
and in God; else, it is simply not poetry at all. 

And unless art fails (as in Dante art does not fail, save, 
perhaps in a rare detail) then the poetry we feel will be felt 
by others, and will be communicated to age after age, and the 
Divine Comedy will remain what I have called it, a work 
of art—perhaps the very greatest of all human works of art. 
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are disturbed about two things: the quantity and the 
quality of our coming population.’ 

They are disturbed about the quantity. We are approach- 
ing, say the population experts, the moment when we shall 
cease to increase in numbers. With changes in the age ratio 
in favor of the old, comes corresponding decrease in man- 
power, in consumer-power, in those who can profit by services 
or by educational institutions. Grave questions arise as to 
the future of our economic system, of our schools, of our 
society itself. Furthermore, gravest possible questions arise 
as to our national existence, since the process is much more 
rapid in this country than in other lands, and lays us open 
to conquest by nations which have preserved the secret of 
fertility and population growth. It is said that one half of 
the population of the United States fails to replace itself. 

It is not simply a matter of bringing forth persons into the 
world in sufficient numbers to preserve society from disaster; 
nor of assuring ourselves that there will be a certain number 
of physically, mentally and morally capable people to come. 
We are concerned whether those who shall be multiplied will 
be also those who should be multiplied, whether those who 
will come into being are of the kind we wish to see emerge. 
We remember in this connection the words of the Prophet: 
“Thou hast multiplied the nation and hast not increased the 
joy” (Is. ix, 3). On the other hand, there will be little point 
in increasing joy—the excellence of a few—if there are not 
on hand the many to share that joy, to carry it to social and 


\ T PRESENT students of demography and social politics 


1This paper was read at the New England Conference on Tomorrow’s Children, 
Harvard University Summer School, August 17, 1941. 
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political efficacy. ‘““Two mass tendencies are apparently mov- 
ing in direct opposition: the conscious force of educational 
endeavor and the blind influence of present population drift” 
(Lorimer and Osborn, Dynamics of Population, p. 346). 

The perverted and fallacious stress laid upon race by the 
Nazis reminds us that we need to show effective connection 
between the honor paid to the spirit in the Christian con- 
cept of man and his actual physical existence and well-being. 
We need to make explicit certain things which have been 
habitually kept as implicit. The appalling fact of depopula- 
tion, of human erosion, aroused us to this need just as the 
ravages of soil erosion stirred us to revise our system of hap- 
hazard, individualist agriculture. Human soil, like the actual 
soil of the earth, cannot be left to shift for itself and be sub- 
ject to mere chance. Still more sharply has this need been 
brought home by drastic problems of national defense; our 
horrified witnessing of the effects of dysgenic practices and 
dysgenic social conditions in other countries. It hurls at us 
the taunt of lack of “positive Christianity.” 

Without assuming the role of a prophet, I hazard a pre- 
diction that if and when the present world conflict is over, 
there will occur a general movement to insist upon the physi- 
cal integrity of man under the present industrial and scientific 
order. Taking it for granted that Nazism as a political power 
is conquered, there will still be a residue of the problem it 
has created. Inevitably there must be a revulsion after the 
restrictions of a wartime economy. When the deadly silence 
that follows the armistice falls upon us, the two questions 
which now preoccupy the minds of specialists like Dr. Alexis 
Carrel will assume gigantic proportions. There is the ques- 
tion of quantity: What will ensure the future existence of 
the human race and keep it from slipping into the abyss 
of total depopulation from which there is no return? There 
is the question of quality: How can a generation be raised 
and equipped with the physique and intelligence necessary 
to bear the crushing burden of post-war reconstruction? 
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The answer to the question, how shall man continue to 
live, must necessarily be met by the still more fundamental 
question, what 1s man? There can be no program of living 
for man unless there is a philosophy of what man is. A philos- 
ophy of existence issues in a philosophy of humanism. 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 


The essential characteristic of Christian Humanism, as 
contrasted with materialistic and pseudo-scientific humanism, 
and as allied with the highest and most spiritual types of 
non-Christian humanism, may fairly be said to be its whole- 
ness. Christian Humanism is not a separatist, divisive philoso- 
phy of man. Its plea at the gate of human intelligence is 
that man shall be seen in all that he is, in all that he is related 
to, and in all for which he is destined. Its principal indict- 
ment of certain current non-Christian types of humanism is 
precisely their failure to portray man in his entirety. The 
Christian humanist has no desire to invalidate or minimize 
contributions to the entire picture of man that are the fruit 
of any form of philosophy or scientific research in his behalf. 
On the contrary, it welcomes these, considers them necessary 
for its own integrity. But it cannot tolerate any tendency to 
limit and departmentalize the picture of man, as long as man 
himself is being discussed. It terms the physical functions of 
man an actus hominis, a “doing by man,” for the very reason 
that it reserves the title of actus humanus, of human conduct, 
for those acts which are performed by the highest part of 
man’s being, his intelligence and will. 

Christian Humanism sees man as incommunicably individ- 
ual; inhabitant and part master, part servant of a mysterious 
interior realm into which no other human being however 
intimate can ever fully penetrate, of whose inner recesses the 
master himself is but imperfectly conscious. Yet it sees these 
same incommunicable individuals completely dependent upon 
one another, driven to communicate incessantly to one another 
their thoughts, their fears, their loves. It sees them bound 
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to one another by innumerable ties, juridical, economic, cul- 
tural, political, welding the entire human race into a human- 
istic whole. At the same time, it sees man as a fateful figure: 
each individual tied to a terrific destiny, that involves re- 
demption, resurrection of the dead, eternity. It beholds hu- 
manity as a whole over the entire world and through all time 
and its historic processes committed to such a destiny, tragi- 
cally passing between the two poles of the unborn future and 
the non-existent past. 


CHRISTIAN EUGENICS 


Christian Humanism is total and entire not only in the 
scope of its concept, but also in the manner of its application. 
Refusing to departmentalize man, or to exclude any part of 
man from intercourse with any other part, it insists that the 
whole concept of man shall, in some form or other, enter into 
the conscious and deliberate functions or activities of any one 
part. Christian eugenics, therefore, is particularly concerned 
with principles and methods to be followed whereby the 
human race may be propagated and thereby saved from ex- 
tinction, such propagation and selection as will enable it to 
achieve its full stature as the race of the children of God. It 
looks not backward to some mythical Golden Age of racial 
strength and beauty, but forward to fulfilment of all those 
implications in human development, physical, mental, cul- 
tural, spiritual, which dawned upon the earth when the Son 
of God, the leader of the human race, was Himself born of 
the most perfect of all mothers. Madison Grant wrote of the 
“passing of a great race.” Christian eugenics proclaims the 
coming of the greatest of races, the children of God. 

If we look, then, to Christian eugenics as a program of prin- 
ciples and methods for the propagation of the human race 
whereby that race will achieve its highest racial perfection, 
we attribute its strength and its practical efficacy to the cir- 
cumstance that it does not derive the integrity of man’s physi- 
cal excellence from the limited resources of that excellence. 
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It does not, by any means, ask the body to perfect the body; 
it does not ask bodily racial generation to solve the problems 
of racial propagation. On the contrary, it insists that such a 
procedure is hopelessly self-defeating. The pursuit of physi- 
cal solutions for physical problems that of their nature are 
concerned with more than the purely physical side of man 
is the source of interminable confusion in the eugenic world. 

The problem of the planned or spaced family can, there- 
fore, achieve a truly eugenic solution under a concept of life 
which definitely assigns to spiritual restraint an essential, not 
a mere accidental or incidental function, in the very process 
of physically propagating the human race. The contrary 
view, which would rule out spiritual restraint as an integral 
factor in sex relations, is itself essentially dysgenic. —Though 
the baneful results of such an idea may not immediately be 
apparent, inevitably it must lead to the depopulation of 
families, communities, nations. Were it allowed unlimited 
sway, it would annihilate the entire human race. 

Christian eugenics likewise considers moral responsibility 
to God as an essential factor in the eugenic process. It con- 
siders the theatre, as it were, of this moral responsibility to 
be in special manner the family, towards which the individ- 
ual has an inescapable relationship. Out of this recognition 
of moral responsibility to God, or moral responsibility to man 
due to an imperative sanction placed upon the moral law by 
the Creator, flows an important eugenic consequence. There 
are established, by such a recognition, the rights of all 
families, without exception, to the economic and social and 
cultural conditions which are necessary for the eugenic 
process. Not in the name of mere expedience for the State, 
not in the name of mere kindly humanitarian sentiment, but 
in the Name of the Living God does the family of the hum- 
blest day laborer, be he native or alien, be he white or black 
or Oriental, demand from society that it provide for him that 
hospital or clinical care in childbirth, opportunity to liveli- 
hood, that facility for education, that protection of health, 
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which are necessary in order that children shall be brought 
into the world and shall mature into worthy members of the 
great race. 

Parents, on the other hand, hold in the Name of God a 
sacred trust for future children, including those whose life 
has not yet begun. And if that life even in its humblest form 
has begun, the rights of the unborn child are vested with all 
the dignity of any full-grown human personality. The ad- 
mission of spiritual restraint and sense of responsibility to 
the Creator into the very concept of the eugenic process 
implies a stability of relationship between husband and wife 
which can never rest upon a purely naturalistic function. 

Christian eugenics, finally, is unable to consider the propa- 
gation and development of any one member of the human 
race without taking into consideration the destiny of that race. 
Here it meets the Racist theory directly upon its own ground. 
It seeks not only the supreme excellency of each individual 
but it insists that each individual can only actually achieve 
that excellence in relation to the ultimate destiny of the entire 
race. Bolsheviks and Racists alike denounce Christianity as 
an opium of the people because it teaches that the ultimate 
destiny of the human race is something that stretches into 
eternity and into the life to come. Yet Christianity teaches 
that the destiny of the human race even upon this earth is 
the ultimate reconciliation of all men with one another and 
thereby of all men with God. It bases its eugenics upon a 
life plan, a race plan, which issues in the eternal. This race 
plan is directed to racial fellowship, as it were, in the life of 
the Creator Himself, becoming not only a great race, but a 
Divine race, as far as it is possible for the creature to be lifted 
up into fellowship with the Creator. 

The family, therefore, in the Christian concept, and the 
family pattern cannot be seen merely in their immediate social 
significance. They form part of a world pattern, covering 
all time and all humanity, and this world pattern is itself 
the unfolding, in history, of a mystery originating outside of 
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time and space. The unfolding of this world pattern catches 
up in the net of God’s Providence every individual genetic 
purpose. It is impossible, therefore, for any individual gen- 
etic plan to ignore its part in a world-wide, historic task of 
the human race as a whole. 

Without a spiritual concept of man and his historic destiny, 
how is this dilemma to which we previously alluded to be 
overcome? How is the “blind drift of population” to be re- 
conciled with education’s passionate quest of progress? All 
our vast educational structure is designed to build up a finer 
and finer type of human being; to develop a race of respon- 
sible, socially and morally conscious men and women. How, 
then, are we to be spared the terrible humiliation of seeing that 
same educational structure pitifully collapse under the ter- 
mite influence of increasing depopulation of the very youth 
that it is intended to produce and benefit? 

It is difficult to see how we can be spared such a fate if we 
desperately cling to a monistic view of humanity. We have 
been so impressed in our era with the incredible enlargement 
of man’s environment due to the penetration of the mysteries 
of the inorganic world—giving us power, light, transporta- 
tion, mass production, domestic climate—that we have been 
tempted by a crazy illusion of trying to compress eugenics 
itself into the pattern set by inorganic forces. Mechanical 
birth, mechanical conception, attract a gadget-minded age, 
especially when they can be made easy servants of a eugenic 
escape philosophy and a gross individualistic selfishness, 

But it is equally blind and unprogressive to attempt to con- 
fine our education in humanism to limits placed by biology 
alone. Subtle and intimate as are its laws, they nevertheless 
do not yet cover the whole of man. [n man are vast areas into 
which neither physics, chemistry nor biology can penetrate. 
And even if all that is in man is taken into account, all his 
uncharted spiritual powers and potentialities, he is yet the 
bearer of history and of super-history, a creature of human 
and Divine destiny. 
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If we wish man to achieve his full physical and psychologi- 
cal stature—individually and as a race—we must give him 
back the God Who made him. We must bring back into the 
very intimacy of his life, into the marriage relation itself, the 
recognition of a Divine Providence which weaves every indi- 
vidual life and every single family into the universal pattern 
of the entire human race. Without such a recognition, 
eugenic anemia follows humanistic anemia. There is no race 
without blood, but there is no blood without life; and the life 
of man is, in its wholeness, as a microcosm of the physical 
world, a time- and world-conquering spirit, a child of the 
Infinite God and the bearer of the world to come. 

Eugenics, however, cannot rest content with a declaration 
of principles. It is obliged to declare what attitude it takes 
toward the pattern of the family: the family’s size, the fam- 
ily’s structure, and the family’s limitation. 

The pattern of Christian eugenics, and therefore of the 
family as conceived by Christian eugenics, starts with the 
human person and not with the group or the race. Christian 
eugenics does advocate large families, but it advocates them 
not for the sake of mere multiplicity. It values multiplicity, 
as any reasoning person, not a Malthusian, must do; but it 
holds that the production of a large family is the natural and 
normal expression of a balanced and fulfilled spiritual 
personality. 

To put this quite simply. Under natural and normal con- 
ditions—physical, social, economic—if the parents are gov- 
erned in their relations with one another by an intelligent 
and spiritual love; if they include in that love a love for 
society and a deep consciousness of the destiny of the human 
race, their love will fructify in a pattern of the large family. 
This pattern, however, is not a mere pattern of isolated multi- 
plication. It is a pattern which bears an intimate and grip- 
ping relationship with the social and economic world upon 
which the family depends for its existence and support. The 
pattern of the large family does not exclude giving a structure 
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to its multiplicity. This structure, again, is in accordance 
with the spiritual and physical integrity of the parents and 
the children alike. 

Society, on the other hand, owes a debt of assistance to 
parents who engage in this task. Though for the parents 
themselves it is primarily a personal, not primarily a social 
task, for society it is a social task the parents have engaged in, 
and therefore deserves to be honored as such. The family 
pattern of eugenics, therefore, far from being a mere sancti- 
fied “blind drive” for more and more children, is a pattern in 
the fullest sense of the word. It is a pattern consciously 
achieved, moulded according to a plan, ennobling and com- 
pleting the personality of those who engage in its fulfilment. 

Under normal circumstances, as we have seen, this pattern 
is that of a large family. These normal circumstances are well 
known, and again are social, or physical, or economic in their 
nature. And, as we have also seen, it is the duty of society, 
for the common good of the community and the nation, to see 
that these normal conditions are present. 


PERSONAL RESTRAINT AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


What, however, about the family pattern when any one or 
all of these conditions should not be present? Does the pat- 
tern idea then break down? Christian eugenics is able to meet 
this challenge precisely because its starting point is not the 
family which is produced but the dignity and integrity of the 
persons who produce it. 

Though the eugenic process is normally and naturally the 
means of adequate personal fulfilment, it is by no means the 
only means of such adequate fulfilment. This fulfilment can 
likewise take place through the practice of spiritual restraint. 
Christian eugenics insists that the admission of spiritual 
restraint, even to the point of complete sexual abstinence, into 
the possibility of the eugenic picture, is itself the very essence 
of genuine eugenism; the ultimate and the only satisfactory 
solution of the preservation under all circumstances of the 
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principle, if not always the completeness, of the family pat- 
tern. 

Christian eugenics, therefore, derives its twofold procedure 
from one and the same source, the spiritual dignity of the 
human personality. It looks upon the production of a large 
family as a normal expression of that personal dignity and 
mutual personal esteem. It likewise looks upon restraint even 
to the point of sexual abstinence as a means of expressing that 
same dignity and mutual esteem, of fulfilling man’s entire 
nature, physical, emotional, intellectual and spiritual. 

It combines these two elements into one scheme, because it 
views all human circumstances—those that facilitate family 
development and those that hinder it, those that aid personal 
expression through the marital relation and those that hinder 
that expression—as integrated into the vast scheme of God’s 
providential working in the world. It finds the ultimate, the 
absolutely final expression of the human personality in the 
working out of this Providence, in which the unfolding of the 
Divine plan for the entire human race coincides with the 
complete unfolding of all the human race strives for as its 
complete happiness and fulfilment. 

There can be no true eugenics without a reconciliation of 
individual fulfilment with the fulfilment of the race as a race. 
The Racist solves the problem by merging the individual in 
the race and making the race the individual’s goal. The 
Christian eugenist, however, answers the difficulty not by 
belittling the individual to the advantage of the race, but by 
deepening and broadening to historic and cosmic grandeur 
the concept of the human person, who, though an individual, 
is likewise the bearer of the destiny of the world. This is no 
excuse whereby society can absolve itself of its task to facili- 
tate the normal eugenic process. Society cannot lightly throw 
off its burden of wages, or housing, or old-age security on 
Divine Providence; and it is a caricature to represent the 
Christian eugenist as doing so. But though Divine Provi- 
dence does not absolve society, it does place in the hands of 
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the eugenic individual a key that unlocks otherwise impene- 
trable fortresses of doubt and despair. It gives him a super- 
human courage and a world-embracing insight, and enables 
him to carry on the eugenic task under obstacles otherwise 
insuperable. 

We have proposed, therefore, a pattern for family replace- 
ment which is in accordance with a much more comprehen- 
sive view of man’s nature and destiny than is acceptable to the 
materialistic eugenist. But if a pattern is proposed, the final 
question arises: How is this pattern going to be enforced? 
Will its realization be left merely to chance, or will it be the 
subject of a certain type of social control? And if a social 
control is established in order to bring about the family pat- 
tern proposed by Christian eugenics, does that imply a regi- 
mented and theocratic society? We have outlined the pattern 
or plan of Christian eugenics. What, however, will be the 
motive force of its fulfilment? And if there is no such motive 
force, how can it be called a dynamic plan? 

If the eugenic family pattern is necessarily to be effected 
by social control, and only by social control, then this diffi- 
culty might assume alarming proportions. It would mean, to 
put it baldly, that we should demand a society which would 
physically or economically compel people to be chaste, just, 
faithful and religiously observant. It would mean that we 
should apply to the execution of the Christian eugenic ideal 
a type of legal and political machinery such as is ruthlessly 
set in motion by the fanatics of the Racist eugenic theory. 
Such a conclusion, however, runs counter to the very idea of 
Christian Humanism itself. The starting point of Christian 
Humanism, the pivot around which all else turns, is the 
individual human person, who is conceived not as a discon- 
nected human individual, but a member of a family. Society 
proceeds from the human person, not the person from society. 

The function of society in promotion of a eugenic family 
pattern is not primarily that of control, but, as we have 
already seen, of assistance. Society’s office is to create an 
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environment suitable for bringing the desired quantity plus 
quality of children into the world and of educating them to 
their highest destiny when so produced. Society removes the 
social, physical, economic obstacles to such a sacred under- 
taking. 

Society assists in every conceivable way; with suitable 
housing, hospital care, legislation, education, financial secur- 
ity. But society does not actually generate; it does not pro- 
vide the motive force. The impulse, the dynamic power of 
Christian eugenics, arises from the individual human person. 
If you ask me, therefore, what I mean by Christian Eugenics 
in action, I will say that the focus of the eugenic process is 
reached when the individuals who are personally the agents 
of that process determine within the inner sanctuary of their 
own hearts and consciences that they will bring children into 
the world, as a duty they owe to one another and a duty they 
owe to society; furthermore, when they determine that the 
manner, the pattern according to which their eugenic task 
shall be fulfilled must necessarily be in complete accord with 
the entire picture of man as represented by Christian Human- 
ism, in his relation to God and to his ultimate, supernatural 
destiny. No social compulsion can bring about such a deter- 
mination. It can only be reached as a matter of conscience, 
of intimate, personal conviction. 

The eagerly sought-for bridge between the two horns of the 
eugenic dilemma: the apparently dysgenic education towards 
a higher type of humanity and the “blind drift of population” 
—this bridge cannot be constructed by an elaborate system of 
social controls. They may help to buttress the bridge, but 
they are not the means of crossing the abyss. The bridge itself 
is the moral responsibility of the individual human person. 
The primary position which Christian Humanism assigns in 
our social economy to the human person gives us assurance 
that Christian Humanism affords not only a true eugenic 
pattern, but the means, under God’s Providence, for bringing 


that pattern into being. 
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tinctive qualities that have rooted themselves ineradi- 

cably in the American character—restless energy and 
a strongly felt need for action, a power of practical observa- 
tion, hunger for the novel, keen inventiveness, and a certain 
irrepressible ideality in regard to human possibilities, indi- 
vidual and social. It is not surprising, therefore, that only 
those philosophers have exerted a commanding influence who 
have reflected and crystallized this consciousness by seeking 
to achieve a continuity between thought and practice, by 
stressing man’s creative role and by placing a high value 
upon action as a means of acquiring knowledge. 

That this basic trend of American philosophy has implied 
important limitations no one will deny who has given it pa- 
tient and serious consideration. It has served to encourage 
intellectual superficiality and shallow optimism. A deep 
distrust of speculative reason: has wormed its way into many 
American minds, a distrust which grows directly out of the 
desire to point philosophy to the “insistent present” and to 
forge a link between living thought and the realm of historical 
becoming. There are many in America who do not believe 
that speculative reason can supply us with principles which 
will apply to the concrete problems that perplex and beset 
men in a world of reality. Hence, their quest for a new con- 
ception of mind, a functional one such as that proposed by 
instrumentalism and experimentalism. Needless to say, such 
a conception, promising to make philosophy a living process 
which will orientate thought to a world of historical events 
and perpetually shifting conditions, has proved highly seduc- 
tive and has summoned to its cause throngs of eager followers. 


[ins G at American culture, one cannot miss the dis- 
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Yet in its endeavor to make philosophy answer to common 
experience and practical needs, this new doctrine not only sets 
up an artificial wall around human experience itself, cramp- 
ing and parochializing it, but in its eagerness to situate philos- 
ophy within the context of life it has blurred the distinction 
between conscious and physical phenomena, has reduced the 
individual to social categories and has in general painted a 
portrait of man which is a gross caricature. 

Still, the American effort to create a tension between philos- 
ophy and the situation, socially and historically considered, is 
a real and positive thing which cannot be lightly brushed 
aside. However critical we may be of the actual results, the 
fact remains that the American effort to unite philosophical 
thinking with concrete reality is a force which needs to be 
understood if it is to be met effectively and adequately. In- 
deed, if instead of turning away from it, we face it squarely, 
we may be able ultimately to transform it into something 
highly creative which will serve truth instead of distorting it. 

It is important to understand the cultural background and 
psychological motives favoring this zeal for a new orientation 
of philosophy. The American mind was shaped by a vigorous 
and assertive breed of men who had boldly shaken the dust 
of the Old World from their feet to brave unknown terrors 
in their search for liberty and wider opportunity. These were 
pre-eminently men of action who had only their brain and 
muscle to pit against an untamed nature which gave no quarter 
to the impractical and the weak-spirited. Naturally, along 
with a dogged determination to carve a new world out of the 
wilderness, there went a keen perception of the particular and 
the novel upon which survival itself often depended. This 
feeling for the detail of experience and the singular has 
always occupied a prominent place in the American mind, and 
we have but to recall William James’ love of “the very dirt of 
private fact” and “the wretched particular” and his insistence 
upon seizing things in all their individual richness to recog- 
nize a fairly common attitude. 
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The very exigencies of pioneering life worked against the 
deep-seated disposition of thoughtful men to flee from the 
confusion and anarchy of the world of sense and matter and 
to seek absorption in the world of the immobile essence and 
idea. What is true of America is, of course, true also of 
western Europe in modern times, for since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the total reorganization of life on a new economic, 
political and social basis has enlarged man’s practical outlook 
and bred in him a new feeling for the realities of nature and 
the life of man on earth. Strong realistic currents have been 
created in every sphere of life, in regard to nature and its 
control, to man and his many-sided history, and to God and 
communication with Him. Although a vicious type of ab- 
stractionism made its appearance, it is still true that the over- 
whelming tendency has been towards the concrete, towards 
the belief that a more perfect knowledge demands a better 
comprehension of the individual, concrete man viewed in his 
social and historical setting. 

Professor Whitehead sums up the present-day attitude 
when he says that a “new tinge to modern minds is a vehement 
and passionate interest in the relation of general principles 
to irreducible and stubborn facts.” This is emphatically true 
of America, where an ever-shifting frontier and vast unpre- 
empted natural resources have heavily tipped the scales on 
the side of practical reason and a masterful relation through 
technique to the material world. Not only did our first 
settlers clear the wilderness, exposed to hazards and hardships, 
but they devised new commonwealths wherever they estab- 
lished themselves. Nothing was waiting for them ready- 
made, everything had to be hewn out of the raw material and 
shaped to the new life. Hence, as Professor Ralph Barton 
Perry says, it is natural that “Americans should think of 
society as an organization which they have contrived, rather 
than as an enveloping organism from whose womb they have 
sprung.” 

Wave after wave of settlers poured over the country, bent 
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upon the realization of an idea. And when we come to the 
first half of the nineteenth century, not only is the romantic, 
turbulent and expansive spirit of the frontier acting unceas- 
ingly as a ferment within the nation as a whole, but there are 
many communal experiments largely undertaken by new- 
comers filled with a zeal to concretize their beliefs and their 
Utopian dreams of a golden future. This new interplay 
between men and their world was bound to react upon the 
philosophical mind and to produce finally in John Dewey 
the ineradicable conviction that the philosopher must move 
back and forth between the common world of real problems, 
political, social, aesthetic, etc., and his own technical domain. 
According to his view, if philosophers were to withdraw from 
the mainstream of life, it would soon come to pass that philos- 
ophy would be quietly put away in the potter’s field, having 
fallen into a formalistic dry rot. 

Even before the American character had fully set, Amer- 
icans were being influenced by a British heritage of realism 
which has steadfastly refused to loosen its contact with the 
visible world and which emphasizes the role of practice in 
the acquisition of knowledge. To gauge the strength of this 
realism, one has but to recall Cardinal Newman who, while 
stressing man’s “unswerving orientation towards knowledge of 
an ultimate structure of the world,” nevertheless portrays what 
Father Przywara calls “the dilemma between knowledge of 
reality and knowledge of ideas.’”” Newman, too, distrusted the 
“notional” by comparison with the solid earthbound real; and, 
as Father Przywara says, the Grammar of Assent does but 
continue in quieter vein “the defense of ‘action’ against 
theoretical ‘inference.’ ” 

Orestes Brownson, child of Vermont and illustrious convert 
to the Church, typifies as well as anybody the feeling for the 
concrete and the practical so deeply intensified by American 
experience. Adhering passionately to logical and abstract 
theory, he had a lively sense of the exigencies of practical life 
and morality, and if he made a special effort to acquire an 
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Augustinian point of view, particularly in relation to the 
demonstration of God’s existence, it was because he felt that 
only an Augustinian concretism would have meaning for the 
American mind. His Christian instinct taught him that 
Catholic doctrine was eminently calculated to bring about a 
better appreciation of the actual and the concrete. And be- 
cause of his lively awareness for real things, he was drawn 
to an Augustinian stream whose treacherous undercurrents 
concealed grave dangers. At any rate, we can sense his drift 
when he affirms that “There are no abstractions in absolute 
life.” “God,” he says, “is no abstraction but an infinite con- 
crete.” How characteristically Yankee and American, too, 
is his statement, “I sought the truth in order to know what I 
ought to do, and as the means of realizing some more or less 
practical end. I wanted it that I might use it.” 

Consider, too, Ralph Waldo Emerson. Despite a bookish 
side to his Puritan nature which inclined him to seek truth 
only between pigskin covers, Emerson by a vigorous act of will 
practiced a concrete method by which his thinking might be 
bound up with actual living. According to him, action is a 
sort of preparation for thought and the means by which crea- 
tive thought rises to the surface out of the depths of the 
unconscious. It is action which releases the inner mainspring 
of the higher faculties from which we derive our spiritual 
insights and moral guidance, but the action Emerson had in 
mind is an action which stands in opposition to the vulgar 
dictates and boastful materialism of world society and takes 
its stand on principle rather than on unthinking convention. 
In Emerson we already anticipate certain attitudes which re- 
ceive rich expression in William James, a feeling for the 
mysterious profundity of things, a never-failing appreciation 
of the infinite significance of the moment, which like eternity 
itself is unfathomable, and a deep sense of the miraculous 
character of phenomena that reveals itself in sudden flashes. 

A figure like Emerson should warn us that the American 
bent towards the practical and the actual has not always been 
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merely and vulgarly utilitarian. For while at times he seems 
to hold a full-blown pantheism, well diluted, it is true, with 
vagueness and sentimentality, he did have, as even Brownson 
admitted, a vision of truth and beauty that surpassed New 
England Protestantism. 

One cannot think of Emerson without recalling the name 
of Henry Thoreau, who, for all his spiritual blindspots, was 
a man of rare moral courage and single-mindedness. Earnestly 
seeking to transform his intuitions into his spiritual substance, 
his view of things fell in with the prevailing idea. Thus, 
he writes, “to be a philosopher is not merely to have subtle 
thoughts, but so to love wisdom as to live according to its 
dictates, a life of simplicity, independence, magnanimity and 
trust. It is to solve some of the problems of life, not only 
theoretically, but practically... .” 

Our history abounds in men like Emerson and Thoreau, 
men of spiritual perception and moral idealism, yet practical, 
concrete, loving the fact and passionately devoted to the reali- 
zation of an ideal within the substance of life itself. It is 
this drive towards the reconstruction of life and the creation 
of a new world, which is the spring and source of the Amer- 
ican quest for concreteness, even in philosophy. It is this 
impulse towards embodiment which has acted as a ferment 
in the minds of philosophers, pushing some of them so far 
as to say that thoughts are not really thoughts until they are 
“objectified,” that is to say, turned towards particularization 
in the historical real. 

In an article on Marsh, the Vermont philosopher, who, 
according to one writer, played an important role in the 
development of transcendentalism, John Dewey significantly 
points out that Marsh “held that Reason can realize itself 
and be truly aware of its own intrinsic nature only as it 
operates to make over the world, physical or social, into an 
embodiment of its own principles.” Marsh, Dewey goes on 
to say, condemns any separation of knowledge and intelligence 
from action. Reason cannot be actualized apart from any 
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effort to change the world of nature and social institutions. 
Moreover, writes Dewey, Marsh “taught that the doctrine 
of the I is a Christian doctrine which introduced into the 
classic conception of reason an element foreign to its eriginal 
statement.” Hence, the full actualization of reason involves 
the whole personality of man standing in a dynamic and 
creative relation with the world. Writing in another place 
and quoting Peirce, Dewey brings out a similar idea: “The 
pragmatist does not make the summum bonum to consist in 
action, but he makes it to consist in that process of evolution 
whereby existence comes more and more to embody gen- 
erals....” 

In both Marsh and Peirce, this idea of realization is enlight- 
ened by an appreciation of ontological realities which is 
notably absent from Dewey’s “man-centered and grubbing 
philosophy.” Significantly, Marsh is still close to traditional 
philosophical and theological currents. And as for Peirce, 
he was much interested in medieval philosophy and even 
admitted that the works of Duns Scotus had strongly in- 
fluenced him. One can see that there was nothing grubbing 
about Peirce’s concretism which laid firm hold of his mind. 
For back of it, there was a profound feeling for the dark 
mysteries that lie upon the horizons of life, despite moments 
in his thought when he seemed to be heading in the direction 
of a very naive scientism. Imitating Jonathan Edwards, he 
set himself squarely against a merely humanistic morality and 
sought an ethical basis in a rigorous intellectual asceticism in 
the service of an objective order which transcends human 
purposes. Indeed, he gave deep and serious consideration to 
the philosophical problem of God and at times in his thinking 
seems clearly to hold to the idea of an omnipotent, necessary, 
immutable being. How close he was to the religious feeling 
of his transcendentalist predecessors is evident from these 
simple words of his: “As to God, open your eyes—and your 
heart, which is also a perceptive organ—and you see him.” 

In the case of Peirce, it is revealing to see the American love 
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of the concrete and practical work itself out. For him, the 
creation of the universe is a continuous process towards ever 
greater rationality. It rests with man, therefore, to render the 
world more reasonable, and indeed this constitutes the very 
essence of moral living. Clearly then, for Peirce action is 
essential to thought, not action trivially conceived but action 
which helps give determination and direction to a thoroughly 
contingent world. Yet to Peirce, scientific thinking must 
nonetheless precede action, even though clarity itself in 
thinking demands constant reference of the idea to its conse- 
quences in the field of action. America has not produced a 
greater logician than Peirce, and there are few who have 
shared with him his broad metaphysical interests, yet it is 
obvious that he has in no way drifted from the moorings which 
have so firmly held the generality of American philosophers. 

When we think of the American love of historical doing 
and the American dislike of all thinking which fails to en- 
compass the concrete situation, it is William James who leaps 
to the mind. Somehow, he, more than any other American 
thinker, typifies the American mind in some of its distinctive 
aspects. Much more than John Dewey, he represents the 
American mind in certain abiding and universal features, for 
while there is an historical provincialism in Dewey, William 
James’ mind to some degree spans the past as well as the 
present, harking back not merely to transcendentalism but 
even to Calvinism and evangelistic millenarianism. 

While standing on the threshold of the new mechanistic 
age, he recaptured nevertheless the buoyancy and inspiration 
of the early Republic. When we think of James and Dewey 
together, we are reminded of the swift transition from ro- 
mantic agricultural America to America of the businesslike 
and mechanical outlook. We cannot help thinking of two 
Americas, an America of a crude and exuberant optimism, 
driven by what Santayana calls “omnivorous human interests,” 
an America whose vital and untamed energies reached the 
bursting point during those gaudy and vulgar years which 
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Mark Twain dubbed the Gilded Age, and on the other hand, 
an America overtaken by drabness and pessimism, furiously 
propelled to action for the sake of action, hardly ever asking, 
what for? and secretly eaten by a sense of futility. 

Brilliantly imaginative, richly colorful, impulsive, spon- 
taneous and of quick sympathy, endowed with a compassionate 
and religious nature, William James was keenly alert to the 
complexities of existence and the vivid values and rich sig- 
nificance which life has, as a matter of fact. Like Peirce from 
whom he derived some leading ideas, he was far too sensitive 
to the spectacle of life to look with mere disdain on the great 
problems which have perennially challenged serious minds. 
Full of restless energy, and of a mercurial disposition, his 
thought suffered all the more severely because it lacked the 
nourishment it sorely needed. It seemed to be too slenderly 
equipped metaphysically and had not sufficiently fed upon that 
rich body of culture and thought that had grown out of a deep 
and profound universal experience. Yet he did apply his 
mind to significant problems, saved no doubt by his feeling 
for values and his conviction that any outlook which tends to 
destroy a real value is partial and fragmentary. 

Perhaps it is unfortunate that he has been tagged with the 
pragmatic label, of which, as a matter of fact,-he himself did 
not approve. Such oversimplification does not do justice 
to the wide range of his thought, nor does it give us any ink- 
ling of the broadly realistic aspects of his mind. 

Suggestive of a certain catholicity in the American point 
of view, fostered by the commingling of the various religious, 
racial and national groups, there was a many-sidedness in 
James’ attitude to reality, which sprang from an acute and 
extended consciousness of the world about him. What today 
fiction writers call “multiplicity of eyes and multiplicity of 
aspects seen” figured prominently in his thought, as when he 
maintained that the universe must be comprehended not only 
from a logical and a geometrical but also from a religious 
point of view. For him there are many ways of approaching 
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the given real, and each way has its validity and its value. So, 
too, he was profound enough to recognize that without relig- 
ion the world refuses to reveal its depths to us; and although 
his idea of God smacks of the anthropomorphic naiveté of 
so much contemporary theology, he believed nevertheless that 
without the idea of God man’s vision of the universe is 
seriously limited. 

But what stands out in James is his inexhaustible interest 
in seizing things at their face value, so as not to rob them of 
their qualities, and if he placed a great value on the part and 
the individual, he also wanted to grasp things in their totality, 
in their concrete wholeness. Today we know there is a 
marked trend towards a more faithful description of the data 
of intuition and therefore towards a new interest in the classi- 
cal problems of philosophy. Now I think that this trend is 
much closer to the spirit of James than to that of Dewey, even 
if James’ analysis was too subjective and too closely circum- 
scribed by the psychological method. 

James is full of the marvel of existence. Reality is richer 
than essence, and existence has a priority over knowledge. He 
is fascinated by the flow of becoming and the drama of time 
and he looks upon the world as a perpetual miracle. Indeed, 
as his sister tells us, he seemed to be “born fresh every morn- 
ing.” He has a love for the wretched particular, which to 
him has boundless significance and deep mystery, and he wants 
to give back to things all the qualities that belong to them, 
and to know them not only on their surface but in their depth. 
He knows, too, that things offer themselves only to a mind 
that has passionate sympathy for them and recognizes in them 
an infinite profundity. Hence, his antipathy toward labora- 
tory biologists, because their thoughts took shape in a vacuum 
removed from a sympathetic relation with living nature. For 
his own part he felt the need for close and intimate ties with 
the world about him, and even when in the course of his 
animal experiments he caused pain, he felt an obligation to 
make restitution. 
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In short, James had what amounted to a religious respect 
for things and if he distrusted general ideas, we should re- 
member that he was fighting against an arid rationalism which 
would suspend the universe from an axiom and reduce it to 
mere ideas. What he was fighting against was what Rousselot 
calls “the tyranny of the intellectual habit, which renders 
universal everything it touches.” As one writer says of James, 
“assuredly abstract minds have in the universal scheme of 
things a place of their own, he thinks, just as concrete minds 
have; but if we would know which of the two types is nearer 
the divine, there can be no doubt as to the answer.” 

In James, the deep-seated American conviction that the 
world is something that man must shape to his will receives 
fresh articulation. What James wants is a creative relationship 
with the world, designed to bring the good into existence. 
The world is incomplete and has endless possibilities, and out 
of the “muck of time” and against a threatening environment, 
man must shape his moral life, and give form to matter. The 
very contingency of the world cries out for man’s efforts to 
develop and complete it, and man’s creative act sharpens his 
perception of the moment’s preciousness and novelty. 

Ironically, despite James’ dissatisfaction with the pragmatic 
label, he did more than anyone else to popularize pragmatism, 
and therefore to bring forth all its bitter fruits. Pragmatism, 
we know, has many varieties, some professedly intellectual and 
others bluntly anti-intellectual. James apparently was of the 
anti-intellectual persuasion, although there are places in his 
writing where he seems to veer over to a more intellectualist 
type. And the pragmatism to which in general he seems to 
adhere is that which makes truth one with its consequences. 
Truth is that which has moral consequences and influences 
action. Here we have precisely the muddling of thought and 
action which became the prevailing mood among many 
educators. For them, pragmatism was conceived simply as a 
doctrine which makes success and relevancy to practical 
matters the very touchstone separating truth and error. 
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Let me say here that Dewey, on the contrary, harking back 
to Peirce, developed a so-called intellectualist type, by making 
pragmatism a logic of clarification through the reference of 
ideas to their future consequences, socially considered. Yet 
for all his endeavor to give his doctrine intellectual respect- 
ability, thought is still, after all, merely a plan of action, useful 
in the life struggle. And in the absence of any philosophical 
penetration into the nature of things, his instrumentalism, no 
less than James’ pragmatism, is left hanging in the air. 

James was undoubtedly a pragmatist because he felt certain 
profound exigencies within himself which rationalism could 
not satisfy. Finding no doctrine at hand able to do strict 
justice to the complexities of his experience and the richness 
of his nature, he apparently fell back upon pragmatism as the 
only means of justification. Somehow one cannot help regret- 
ting that William James did not take to himself the whole 
rich heritage of Western thought, for certainly nothing less 
would have satisfied him. 

Pragmatism, which Ralph Barton Perry calls the most 
American of American philosophies, seemed to be a complete 
justification for the spirit of enterprise and experimentation 
divorced from any serious consideration of ends, and quite 
naturally fell upon willing ears. But according to Santayana, 
it is Dewey rather than James who is the real spokesman of 
the new world that was being shaped by science and the 
machine. For James was “too spontaneous and rare a person,” 
too much like Emerson and too deeply preoccupied with the 
destiny of the human spirit to be truly representative of the 
America of the moment. 

To a Catholic there seems to be significance which cannot 
be overlooked in the fact that William James has been com- 
pared by writers with none other than G. K. Chesterton, 
despite wide and profound differences of belief. For it indi- 
cates that Chesterton is the Catholic who stands out as having 
expressed with amplitude and depth a feeling for actuality 
and concrete existence which has figured so prominently in the 
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modern world. In regarding James’ feeling for the marvel 
of existence, it is to Chesterton that our mind adverts, because 
in him we find a sensitivity to existence which unfortunately 
is lacking among many of our own professional philosophers, 
notwithstanding the fact that an appreciation of the actual 
existent is Catholic through and through. 

It is instructive to consider Chesterton for a moment. 
Nurtured like Newman on the British love of the concrete, 
Chesterton expresses throughout his writing a devout feeling 
for the preciousness of actual existence, which, I think, far 
surpasses James in force and significance. Existence, that 
which God has willed, is beyond all price and is ineffable. 
Existence is an “eccentric legacy,” the world is a wild and 
startling place, every color has in it a bold quality as of choice, 
of something done, the grass is signaling him, the sun would 
make us see it if it had to rise a thousand times. He speaks, 
too, of “hoarding the hills” as a miser hoards his gold. Life, 
he says, is not an illogicality, yet it is a trap for logicians; its 
exactitude is obvious, but its inexactitude is hidden; its wild- 
ness lies in wait. Hence, intellectuality detached from life 
is light without heat. 

For Chesterton, as for James, man must maintain a creative 
relation with the world. The Greeks, he writes, had spoken 
of men creeping on earth, as if clinging to it. Now man was 
to tread on the earth as if to subdue it. God has given us 
“not so much colors of a picture as colors of a palette.” Prog- 
ress means always changing the world to suit the vision. And 
the more the life of mind is unhinged, the more the machinery 
of matter is left to itself, out of human control. 

Chesterton saw that the very essence of the Christian outlook 
is portrayed by Gothic architecture with its irregular equi- 
librium, and an asymmetrical balance which is at the opposite 
pole from the symmetrical balance of the Greeks. For 
Catholic balance is one wherein the most apparently anti- 
thetical elements can coexist, faith and reason, love and logic, 
contemplation and action, theory and practice, understanding 
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and willing, a passionate love of the abstract and just as 
passionate a love of the concrete. 

In America, Henry Adams, like Chesterton, was quick to 
perceive in Gothic architecture the essential character of 
medieval Catholic life. Despairing of a world in which blind 
power was running wild in a carousal of economic romanti- 
_cism and disgusted with its welter of crude energy, he turned 
towards the medieval world fascinated by what he calls its 
“greed for novelty,” its “appetite for living,” and the belief 
that love is above logic. It is amusing to observe that the very 
traits that caught his eye were exactly those that were active 
in the culture upon which he had scornfully turned his back. 
And when he writes of “the peril of the heavy tower, of the 
restless vault, of the vagrant buttress,” are we not reminded 
of distinctive American traits, the love of risk and adventure, 
an incurable restlessness and liking for going off at tangents. 

It would not be difficult to lay bare some of the fatal weak- 
nesses inhering in the many attempts on the part of American 
philosophers to establish a true union between philosophical 
thought and concrete reality, and to make thinking contextual 
with the whole of life, so that theory might be vitally bound 
up with practice, and man orientated towards an active and 
creative relationship with the world. Generally speaking, 
their main fault lies, as I have suggested at the beginning of 
this paper, in their distrust of speculative reason, growing out 
of an ill-grounded conviction that the ontological concept can 
never be brought into connection with any actual historical 
situation and can never therefore really penetrate diverse 
human purposes and actions. 

But because their distrust of speculative reason necessarily 
entails a disregard of ontological realities, they have deliber- 
ately blinded themselves to the nature of man taken in his 
plenitude and to the rich deliverances of human consciousness. 
Hence the spuriousness and futility of their achievement by 
which mind is supposed to be firmly linked with each histor- 
ical moment and philosophy harnessed to the world’s work. 
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Now actually this ingrained American desire for a close 
connection between thought and the actual world, in the in- 
terest of creative effort, has a long descent, for it undoubtedly 
goes far back into the Catholic past. Professor Whitehead 
seems to be aware of this when he speaks of a new grade of 
intelligence developing in Western society, which consists in 
“the deliberate formation of institutions.” In other words, 
he is simply telling us that the mentality of Western man has 
become an incarnational mentality, one whose deepest urge is 
to see the idea embodied and the ideal concretized. The ebul- 
lient affirmation of creativity, divine and human, and the 
luminous lesson of the Incarnation quite naturally turned men 
towards a creative relation with the world. How inevitable 
therefore was the mounting human activity which manifested 
itself throughout Christian centuries. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth than Dewey’s view that traditional 
thought led not to a “morality of reconstruction” but to a 
“morality of acquiescence.” Christianity from the first mo- 
ment proved itself to be a force building up and determining 
history, for deep within the Christian spirit was an obligation 
to bring things to perfection, to complete the universe, to 
accelerate the world’s movement to its end, and to release and 
summon into action its latent forces. Christianity inaugurated 
a remaking of every fundamental relationship in human exist- 
ence and taught men therefore to examine more closely things 
in their actual state. It brought them to see that it is not 
enough to gather the universe together in concept, for things 
must also be brought together in reality, wholeness must be 
realized in fact as well as in idea. 

What men like Dewey fail to see is that Christianity actually 
liberated the human mind from a slavish rotation around 
essences by rejecting any notion of salvation as a gradual 
release from the process of life. Religious life was attached 
to earth and humanity, and mind was brought into the full 
human context, and with St. Thomas, as Dawson points out, 
mind “was set free to take up once more its natural task of the 
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material organization of the world by science and law.” With 
the dawning of the modern era, although men lost sight of 
the great values of the Middle Ages, they still bore within 
themselves much that had been alive and operative in medieval 
times. The sudden need for widespread reconstruction stimu- 
lated to the point of wild intoxication the old Christian im- 
pulse towards creation and started men on the path which was 
to lead finally to American instrumentalism. As always, the 
drive towards an active and dynamic relation with the world 
prompted men to look more closely at things and quickened 
their appreciation of the historical moment and the particulars 
of actual experience. Professor Whitehead expresses this 
attitude for us when he says: ‘There is no substitute for the 
direct perception of the concrete achievement of a thing in its 
actuality. We want concrete facts.” He says too that while 
“Philosophy is explanatory of abstraction and not of concrete- 
ness,” his own philosophy is concerned with “the becoming, 
being and relatedness of actual entities.” Everything that is 
said about the universe must apply to actual entities. Hence, 
too, his view that philosophy “‘is a survey of possibilities and 
their comparison with actualities.” 

As we see, therefore, the whole development of modern cul- 
ture, especially in America, has brought into existence an irre- 
pressible demand for a philosophy which will at every moment 
bear upon the actual as it manifests itself socially and histori- 
cally. The drive to such a type of philosophy is powerful and, 
as we have seen, is due in part to the exigencies of life as they 
have steadily developed in modern times. 

Now, Catholics occupy in relation to this trend a position 
not without its advantages once we recognize that the full 
Catholic heritage contains two perspectives, which we might 
call with Father Przywara “a systematically and logically 
determined scholastic and a historically and psychologically 
determined philosophy and theology.” Briefly, I want to 
point out that we must familiarize ourselves with both points 
of view rather than with the strictly metaphysical point of 
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view alone. Today on every hand men are speaking of total 
war, and total offense, and total democracy, and even of total 
morality. We too must speak of a total doctrine, and a total 
repossession of our tradition. Only such a repossession will 
equip us with the type of mind that can adequately communi- 
cate with the modern world in its desire to synthesize the 
abstract and the concrete. 

To this end it is necessary to assimilate ever more deeply 
not only our great metaphysical heritage but also the spirit of 
a true and genuine Augustinianism, with its profound aware- 
ness of historical and psychological realities. Significantly, 
St. Augustine sought to reconcile two perspectives, that of the 
Platonic world with its immobile ideas and the Christian 
world of concrete man and concrete history. Nevertheless, 
although he searched and constructed an abstract definition of 
man, he was fundamentally concerned with man considered 
not as a metaphysical essence but as a certain actual being tied 
to actual relationships which his reality as a creature pre- 
supposes, and situated at a certain point in history. St. 
Augustine thus responded with all his genius to the simple 
Christian truth that, quoting Father Mersch, “God became 
man not in a philosophical sense, but the son of man, heir of 
the heavy human past, man in an historical and concrete sense.”’ 
It was not an accident, therefore, that in his doctrine the will 
is elevated to its proper role in human thought and that action 
is conjoined with speculation. 

One cannot saturate oneself with the thought of St. Augus- 
tine without viewing the whole question of thinking in relation 
to the actual in a new light. Undoubtedly, it was just this new 
attitude towards the fact, born with St. Augustine, that ulti- 
mately brought about a more fruitful exercise of rational life 
than we find even among the Greeks. Of course, in the light 
of human experience and thought since his time, and because 
of the great Thomistic intuitions and affirmations, we shall 
have to make intelligent adaptations of his method wherever 
necessary, but nevertheless his method itself can point the way. 
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In general, the modern man differs most profoundly from 
men of other ages in his attachment to the particular and the 
actual, and more especially, in his historical and psychological 
sense. How natural, therefore, for men to claim St. Augustine 
as a modern and to declare that he anticipated modern needs 
and requirements. Indeed, the American philosopher Mead 
goes so far as to say that an adequate account of consciousness, 
“giving an entirely new orientation to the thought of the 
modern world,” must begin as far back as the writing of St. 
Augustine. 

Professor Greene of Princeton, a far-seeing yet conservative 
scholar, expresses extremely well the modern search for a 
synthesis of philosophy systematically understood and an his- 
torical viewpoint. As he puts it: 
the philosopher cannot divorce himself from historical events, for if he does 
so, he exiles himsef to a realm of bloodless and meaningless abstractions... . 
If our recognition is given to this close interdependence of the historical and 
philosophical approach, it is evident that the integrating discipline, par excel- 
lence, is historico-philosophical. All significant synthesis is inevitably both 
historical and systematic. 


There is a pressing need for Catholic scholars to exercise 
themselves in an historical approach to the questions of philos- 
ophy, and surely for a beginning there is no better teacher 
than St. Augustine. Thanks to St. Thomas, Catholics are in 
a position to reconquer the Augustinian side of their tradition 
without risking dangerous confusions. Well grounded in both 
systematic and historical viewpoints, they should be in a posi- 
tion to construct a “significant synthesis.” And. from this 
point of view a study of Jesuit thought should prove of ines- 
timable value to us. For Jesuit thought, as with Suarez and 
his famous Science of Individuals, has been much concerned 
with the concrete and its adequate comprehension. Father 
Rousselot points out that Christian doctrine was “conducive 
to a better appreciation of concrete knowledge,” and proposes 
that since there is no complete and true knowledge without 
a comprehension of the particular, it is necessary to seek in the 
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data of sense, over which the intellect presides as judge, every- 
thing that could lead us to a representation and evaluation of 
what truly is, thus utilizing in a new way experimental psy- 
chology, history, art and science. Then there is Father Przy- 
wara with his rich insights flowing from his historical-minded- 
ness and his awareness of philosophy taken from an historical 
angle. So, too, there are Jesuits of the type of Father Mersch, 
a theologian gifted with a fine sense of what James and White- 
head would call the “thickness” of reality, its “togetherness” 
and infinitely rich depth. 

Once more in possession of the tradition in its fullness, 
deeply responsive to actuality as well as to the idea, Catholics 
may enter more effectively into communication with their non- 
Catholic fellow philosophers and may surely have an im- 
portant part in directing American concretism to its proper 
goal. Only so will it achieve its greatest power and manifest 
its fullest truth. 





What Are Vocational Groups? 


WILFRID PARSONS 


EW IDEAS in modern social thought have given rise 

to more confused thinking than those institutions which 

we know from the current English translation of the 
Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno as “vocational groups.” To 
the majority, these groups mean nothing more than labor 
unions and employers’ associations joined together in some 
kind of industry council for common action, usually with a 
government representative sitting with them. Others have 
called them the modern guilds, or at least referred to them in 
the whole as the guild system. Still others have called them 
corporations, after the Italian or Portuguese model, and some 
of these have gone so far as to attribute to the Encyclical 
approval of the Corporate State. Others, again, have seen in 
various projects for industry councils emanating from the 
CIO or other labor groups at least an approach to the Encycli- 
cal system. Nearly all of these interpretations, in more or 
less degree, attribute to the State and its government a large 
part in the conduct of the vocational groups. 

It is the thesis of this paper that many of these interpreta- 
tions are misunderstandings of the Papal text, as it comes to 
us in the Latin, though perhaps natural mistakes for those 
who follow only the English translation. I propose, therefore, 
to submit the Latin text of the Encyclical to a new examina- 
tion, and in particular nos. 34-38 of the Desclée edition, pub- 


lished in 1931. 
I 


The first thing that strikes a reader of the Latin text is the 
fact that it contains two clearly defined antitheses: one be- 
tween what it calls the ordines and the classes; and another 
between natural organizations and free associations. Second- 
ly, it becomes apparent immediately that the ordines, trans- 
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lated almost but not quite uniformly “vocational groups,” 
are natural associations and therefore are put in contrast to 
the free associations, such as labor unions, employers groups, 
etc. I[t is at once obvious, therefore, that those who have 
placed the vocational groups among the free associations are 
wide of the mark. The two are in direct antithesis in the 
Latin text. Yet even this is only half the story. The ordines 
are the direct opposite of the classes, and these two kinds of 
groups are presented as essential parts of two different types 
of society. We are confronted, therefore, with a fundamental 
theory of society itself. It is important to discover what this 
theory is. What, then, are ordines? What are classes? What 
are natural associations? What are free associations? On the 
answer to all these questions depends the answer to the query, 
What are vocational groups? 

There is a passage in the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas which has a direct bearing on this question, and 
which, strangely enough, has apparently not been quoted in 
connection with it. In this passage St. Thomas says: 

One hierarchy is one principality—that is, one multitude ordered in one 
way under the rule of a prince. Now such a multitude would not be ordered, 
but confused, if there were not in it different orders (ordines). This diversity 
of orders arises from the diversity of functions and actions, as appears in one 
city where there are different orders according to the different actions: for 
there is one order of those who judge, another of those who fight, and another 
of those who labor in the fields, and so forth.? 


This is St. Thomas’ familiar doctrine of the organic society. 
It is a pluralistic conception, in its true sense. Each man is 
not a mere small atomized individual in the face of the great 
State, but he belongs to the State by virtue of belonging to 
subsidiary groups, his family first, then his school, his guild, 
his parish, and so on, to each of which he owes an immediate 
allegiance. Thus the State itself is made up of a network of 
interrelated groups or orders, the disposition of which to each 
other constitutes the social order itself. 


1§umma Theologica, I, 108, ii, in c. 
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At the basis of this doctrine is the doctrine of the common 
good. Now there are two types of common goods: universal 
and particular. In each of the groups to which a man belongs 
there is a particular common good of that special order. In 
fact, it can be stated as a general social principle that wher- 
ever there exists a particular good that is common to a stated 
number of persons, there also normally exists an organization 
to secure that common good; for no common good is secured 
except by joint action. Such organizations are not conven- 
tional or artificial or free, but natural, for they follow the 
nature of man as a social animal. The universal common 
good of all these orders taken together results in the social 
organization we call the State. This, briefly, is the Thomistic 
conception of an organic society. 

If we examine the original text of Quadragesimo Anno, 
we shall find the same doctrine employed, but at the outset 
we must clear away some confusion resulting from an inac- 
curate translation in the English version. Translated literally, 
the Pope’s words in question read: 


The supreme interest and purpose of both the State and of every good 
citizen should be, after overcoming the clash of opposing “‘classes,” to raise up 
and promote the harmenious cooperations of the “orders.” The social-political 
art, therefore, must set itself to re-establishing the “orders.’”” 


The same passage in the official translation reads: 


Now this is the primary duty of the state and of all good citizens: to abolish 
conflict between classes with divergent interests, and thus foster and promote 
harmony between the various ranks of society. The aim of social legislation 
must therefore be the re-establishment of vocational groups.* 


Thus it will be seen that by translating ordines as “ranks” 
in one place and “vocational groups” in the second, the whole 
point of the Pope’s doctrine is lost. Moreover, ars politica 
soctalis is not necessarily “social legislation”; and hence from 


2Id autem in primis spectare, in id intendere, et respublica et optimus quisque civis 
debent, ut “classium” oppositarum disceptatione superata, concors “ordinum” con- 


spiratio excitetur et provehatur. 
3Catholic Mind, XXIX, 11 (June 8, 1931), p. 283. 
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the official English translation a false idea has arisen that the 
Pope wished the vocational groups to be the creatures of 
government. 

There is more than this, however. The words ordines and 
classes in the Latin text are each consistently put in quotation 
marks. This is an obvious sign that the Pope looks on them 
as in the same category but opposed to each other. What, 
then, are the classes? The Pope answers this question in the 
words immediately following those just quoted. Here the 
official translation follows the Latin text fairly closely, and I 
will quote it, except that I have restored the quotation marks 
to “classes.” 


Society today still remains in a strained (violenta) and therefore unstable 
and uncertain state, being founded on “classes” with contradictory interests 
(diversa appetentibus) and hence opposed to each other, and consequently 
prone to enmity and strife.‘ 


Later on, the Pope tells us still more clearly what are the 
“classes” and the “orders” and what is the difference between 
them. The “classes,” he says, are a division of men according 
to the place they held on the labor market. It is a horizontal 
division cutting through all society, with those who hire labor 
and pay out wages on top, and those who hire out labor and 
receive wages on the bottom.’ The “orders,” on the other 
hand, are those groups “to which men belong, not according 
to the position they occupy on the labor market, but according 
to the different social function which each exercises.”* This 
is a vertical division which unites all who are engaged in the 
same function, no matter what their place on the labor market. 


*Reapse violenta adhuc perseverat et hac de causa instabilis et nutans humanae 
societatis conditio, quippe quae “classibus” innitatur diversa appetentibus et ideo 
oppositis, proptereaque ad inimicitias dimicationesque pronis. 

5Quae nunc est rerum conditio, operae conductio et locatio homines in mercatu quem 
dicunt laboris in duas partes ceu acies dispescit. Harum autem partium disceptatio 
ipsum operae mercatum quasi in campum vertit, ubi adversis frontibus acriter illae 
acies dimicant. 

8“Ordines” nimirum, quibus inserantur homines, non pro munere quod quis in mer- 
catu laboris habeat, sed pro diversis partibus socialibus, quas singuli exerceant. 
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These are bodies, the Pope continues, which “are considered 
by many [and clearly by himself] to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least natural to it." They are called “voca- 
tional groups” in the official translation. The “classes,” on 
the other hand, are unnatural, and to make them a division of 
society is “a most grave evil.’”” 

The reorganization of society, therefore, the Pope tells us, 
must be based, not on the “classes” which necessarily have 
conflicting interests, but on the “orders” which are the natural 
human organizations. “There cannot be any perfect cure, 
unless the opposition [of the classes] be done away with and 
well-ordered members of the social body be set up, namely the 
‘orders,’ ” as he described them in the quotation just given.” 

Now one thing is clear from this analysis. In practically 
all recent Catholic literature on the subject, the vocational 
groups are presented as if they were a new social invention, 
which the Pope following other writers, wished to introduce 
into society as a means for social reconstruction. It should be 
clear, I think, that the Pope is not talking of the “orders” as 
something new to be fashioned, but as something that already 
exists. Whether they think of it or not, there is a common 
interest between all, employers and employed, who are en- 
gaged, each in his own way, in producing a certain commodity 
or rendering a certain service or practising a certain profes- 
sion, and hence there exists an order to which all of these 
jointly belong. What the Pope wants is, not that the “orders” 
(vocational groups) be brought into existence, for they 
already exist, but that they be allowed to function as such. 
They cannot function, he tells us, as long as each order is 


7Qui in eamdem artem vel professionem incumbunt—sive oeconomica est sive 
alterius generis—collegia seu corpora efficiant, adeo ut haec consortia iure proprio 
utentia a multis, sin minus essentialia societati civili, at saltem naturalia dici con- 
sueverint. 

8Huic pessimo malo, quo tota humana societas in exitium abripitur, quam citissime 
esse medendum nemo est qui non intelligat. 

%Ast perfecta sanatio tum tantum efflorescet, cum, oppositione illa e medio sublata, 
socialis corporis membra bene instructa constituentur, “ordines” nimirum... . 
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divided along the middle by the separation of men into 
“classes,” by the part they play on the labor market. If the 
classes are shorn of their present position in society, the orders 
can automatically come back into operation, as they once were, 
before the advent of capitalism. 

It can be seen, therefore, that what the Pope is really doing 
in urging the so-called vocational groups is to present a funda- 
mental theory of society which is at odds with the current 
capitalistic conception of it. The Pope’s main criticism of 
modern society is that by organizing it on a basis of “classes”’ 
we have been trying to introduce a principle which is really 
one of disorder. For this is to split each “order” into two 
conflicting parts with interests diametrically opposed to each 
other.” The employer is concerned with two things, costs 
and prices: the amount he has to pay to produce his com- 
modity or render his service, including the wages he pays, and 
the amount he gets for it. The interests of the employed are 
just the reverse, wages and the cost of living. The employer 
wants lower costs and higher prices; the employed want 
higher wages and lower prices. Their respective interests run 
directly counter to each other. To base a social order on the 
conflicting interests of classes, as we have done, is to base it 
on a principle of disorder. This is our fundamental error. 

On the other hand, in the “orders” we have a principle of 
order, as St. Thomas said in the passage I quoted from at the 
start. Within them there is a common interest from top to 
bottom, for they are all occupied in the same function and 
each has a good that is common to all. All those, for instance, 
who are engaged in the making of automobiles, be it the 
stockholders, the management, or the workers, whether in one 
company or in the whole industry, belong to the same order, 
with all seeking the same end. From the president down to 
the janitor, they have a common good, and therefore form one 
organization. This vertical association we have not allowed 


10Cf, note 5, supra. 
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to function, for we have split it asunder horizontally by the 
conflicting claims of classes on the labor market. Social 
justice, which seeks the common good, is necessarily absent, 
for the common good can be attained only by joint action. 
Only by the natural human organization can there be a true 
social order. This is the organization of the “orders,” called 
vocational groups in the official translation. 


II 


At the beginning, I mentioned that there is a second 
antithesis recorded by Pope Pius: that between the natural 
and the free associations. ‘Toward the end of the passage 
which I have been interpreting, there occurs a passage whose 
grave import has been largely overlooked. I shall give my 
own translation of it, for its meaning is somewhat obscured in 
the official translation. It is a transition from one thought 
to another: 

From this it is easy to conclude that in these associations those things which 
are common to the whole “order” should have first place, and that among 
these things the principal is the cooperation of each and every industry for 
the common good of the state. But, concerning those matters in which the 
particular interests or disadvantages of employers and works need special 
attention when they arise, both of these can deliberate apart and take what 
decisions the case requires.” 


At this point, therefore, the Pope passes from the considera- 
tion of the “orders” as natural associations to which every- 
body belongs necessarily, to a mention of what he calls the 
“free associations,” to which all may belong or not, as they 
choose. By a reference to a well-known passage in Leo XIII’s 
Rerum Novarum, he makes it clear that by these free associa- 
tions he means labor unions, employers associations, and the 


11Ex quo facile deducitur, in illis collegiis ea, quae totius “ordinis” sunt communia, 
longe primas ferre, inter quae eminet uniuscuiusque artis ad bonum commune civitatis 
conspiratio quam maxime fovenda. De negotiis autem, in quibus peculiaria commoda 
vel incommoda herorum opificumque speciali indigeant cura et tutela si quando occur- 
runt, seorsim utrique deliberare vel, prout res fert, decernere poterunt. 
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like.” It is here that the particular common goods of both 
workers and employers will be considered, as distinct from 
the common good of the “order” to which they may belong, 
and which is being sought in the organization of the order 
itself, the “vocational group.” In these free associations, he 
tells us, the members are free to take whatever measures and 
adopt whatever self-governing ordinances they may wish. 
Moreover, he also envisages the creation of other free associa- 
tions which bind together men even beyond the bounds of the 
industry to which they may belong.” 

He ends this whole passage by these words, which make 
clear the difference between the “orders” or vocational groups 
and the free associations (I give my own translation) : 


Let those free associations which already flourish and boast of salutary fruits 
make it their purpose, in accord with Christian social doctrine, to prepare the 
way for those more excellent associations, namely the “orders,” of which we 
spoke above, and do their part in bringing them to realization." 


It should, I think, be clear that the “orders” or vocational 
groups are not the same as a council uniting labor unions and 


employer groups. The “order” is a natural group to which 
all belong whether they choose or not. The union is a free 
association to which a man gives his name by choice. The 
two are obviously considered by Pope Pius as existing side 
by side, but for different purposes: the order exists for the 
common end of the whole industry, the free associations for 
those particular interests not covered by the common interests 
of the group as a whole. To base reconstruction on the free 
associations, the labor unions and employer groups, would be 
to perpetuate the division by classes. However, the Pope 


2Rerum Novarum, n. 42. 

13Consociationes pariter liberas alii cum aliis inibunt ad fines aliqua ratione cum 
ipsa arte exercenda connexos. Cum liberae hae consociationes a cl. decessore Nostro 
distincte ac dilucide explanentur, satis habemus, etc. ...Eadem affirmanda est 
libertas consociationes instituendi, quae singularum artium limites excedant. 

14Quae autem iam florent ac salutaribus laetantur fructibus liberae associationes, 
collegiis iis praestantioribus seu “ordinibus”, de quibus supra mentionem facimus, ad 
mentem doctrinae socialis christianae viam parare sibi praestituant et pro virili parte 
exsequantur,. 
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clearly sees that the free associations can also do their part 
in emancipating the orders so that they can operate freely. 


III 


A third question arises from this discussion, and that is, 
what part does the Pope contemplate that the State, and in 
particular its government, should play in the re-establishment 
and maintenance of the “orders”? 

It has probably been noticed by the layman to whom ex- 
hortations derived from the Encyclicals are directed that 
Quadragesimo Anno can be and is quoted on both sides of 
the question of State intervention. We are told, for instance, 
by Pius that “the Encyclical Rerum Novarum overthrew 
those tottering tenets of Liberalism which had long hampered 
effective interference by government.” Pius is full of praise 
for the body of social legislation that arose as a result of 
Rerum Novarum, and many other passages could be quoted 
from him to prove that he is in favor of State intervention in 
social and economic matters. 

On the other hand, his sharpest criticisms are reserved for 
the modern State “which now, encumbered with all the 
burdens once borne by associations rendered extinct by it, is in 
consequence submerged and overwhelmed by an infinity of 
affairs and duties” (Ibid., p. 282), namely, those very duties 
which the social legislation he had praised had laid upon it. 
Moreover, on the same page, Pius enunciates the famous 
“principle of subsidiarity,” that what can be done by sub- 
sidiary organizations should not be undertaken by a higher 
one. He there envisages a condition of society in which the 
State is merely a “supreme arbiter,” whose sole function is 
the more general one of “guiding, watching, urging, curbing” 
the self-governing activities of the subsidiary groups. 

This apparent antinomy can be easily resolved by this in- 
terpretation of the Encyclical. In different places, the. Pope 


Catholic Mind, 1.c.,p. 265. 
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is talking of two utterly different conditions of society. It is 
important to note at each place what he has in mind. He calls 
for effective State intervention in the present state of capital- 
ism; he wants none of it, or very little, in his ideal organic 
society. The reason for this lies in two paradoxes in modern 
society which he sharply underlines: that uncurbed free enter- 
prise necessarily results in its opposite, monopoly; and that 
laissez-faire liberalism necessarily calls for State intervention. 
By its very definition, competition results in the destruction of 
the weaker units in industry in favor of always larger and 
larger ones, which must be controlled by society; and the call 
for government-hands-off necessarily results in such abuses 
from individualism that the social demand for government to 
intervene to correct them becomes irresistible. 

On the other hand, an organic society of “orders” will have 
a minimum of government interference, for both of the two 
paradoxes requiring it will have been eliminated. The orders 
themselves, Pius tells us, will be autonomous—consortia iure 
proprio utentia. By the principle of subsidiarity, the orders 
will perform most of the social functions now carried on by 
government: social insurance, technical education, health, 
child and maternity care, and the like. His principal criti- 
cism of the Italian Corporative State is that government has a 
hand in the corporations, as Nell-Breuning convincingly 
argues." The whole description of the orders or vocational 
groups, in fact, is a picture of self-governing bodies, each 
cooperating autonomously within themselves and with each 
other for the common aims of the industry or profession. It 
is democratic industry, and would, no doubt, function best 
in a democratic State. 

There seems to be implied in the Encyclical a threefold 
piinciple governing the just interference of the State in indus- 
trial life. First, the question is to be asked: Is the matter at 
issue a social one or purely individual? If it is individual, it 


16Oswald Nell-Breuning; Reorganization of Social Economy, pp. 254-55. 
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should be left to individuals. If it is social, then it becomes a 
matter for social action. Secondly, can this social matter be 
solved by private group action? If it can, it should be left 
to this private group initiative. Finally, if it cannot be solved 
thus, we come to the necessity of governmental action. 
Applying this principle to the modern capitalist State, we 
find that the second question rarely applies: a social matter 
can hardly ever be handled by private group action, for the 
simple reason that the private groups themselves do not exist. 
Hence the necessity for governmental action in a capitalistic 
society. In the organic society, however, nearly every social 
problem halts at the second question, precisely because in it 
we have the private groups that can take the initiative. That 
is the reason why under the system of “orders” or vocational 
groups, governmental interference is at a minimum. This is 
the ultimate paradox, that whereas Catholic social theory 
opposes’ the exclusion of government in social-economic 
matters under the capitalistic system, it does definitely exclude 


governmental interference from its own ideal system, not 
from any doctrinaire reason, but by abolishing the need for 
such interference. 


IV 


A last consideration concerns the influence of this interpre- 
tation of the Encyclical on the vexed question of the definition 
of social justice. It is known that various theories have been 
proposed that either include social justice under one or more 
of the species of justice as listed by Aristotle and taken over by 
St. Thomas; or propose it as still another and different species 
of justice; or identify it with general or legal justice, with 
different understandings of what this latter is. 

Now it should be fairly obvious, it seems to me, that social 
justice, as it is used by Pius XI, is a social virtue. Its object is 
the common good. It is common-good justice, to quote a 
recent writer. It directs the operations of the other virtues 
to the end of society, the common good, where there is need 
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and where otherwise those other virtues would be purely in- 
dividual and seek an individual good.” This could be ad- 
mitted by all those mentioned above. 

The question then arises: How can this virtue operate? The 
answer to that question seems to be implied in this article. I 
take it as an axiom of Catholic social thought that a common 
good can be secured only by joint action. If, then, social 
justice is the virtue by which the common good is secured, 
then it will be practised only by the group. The individual 
can practise social justice only when and inasmuch as he is a 
member of the group. It would also seem to follow that the 
first, and elicited, act of social justice is the formation of the 
group.” 

From this. a first rough definition of social justice can be 
attempted: it is that virtue which commands actions which the 
individual as an individual is not obliged to perform, and 
forbids actions which as an individual he would be free to 
perform. Every individual has a right to get out of a trolley 
car at his destination; but if the whole car full attempts to get 
out at once it may not do it. Every depositor has the in- 
dividual right to take his money out of the bank, but if all 
do so at once the bank is broke. Any individual factory may 
make as much of its product as it wants, but if all the factories 
together attempt to make as much as they want, the market is 
glutted, and each of them suffers from a disastrous slump in 
prices, and all are destroyed. There is, then, a form of justice 
which forbids the group to do what each individual, taken 
by himself, has a right to do. 

This, it seems to me, is what Pius XI means by social justice. 
It is the justice which is practised by the group. And the 
reason why social justice is lacking in modern capitalist society 


17William F. Ferree, S. M., The Act of Social Justice in the Philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas and in the Encyclicals of Pope Pius XI, Catholic University Press, 1942. 
Dr. Ferree in this doctoral thesis also proves that social justice and legal justice, 
properly understood, are the same. 

18Ferree, op. cit. This point is also well set forth by Dr. Ferree. 
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is that there is no group that can practise it. In the Encyclical 
Divini Redemptoris, which is called in English “Atheistic 
Communism,” but which is also a further commentary on 
Quadragesimo Anno, Pope Pius XI makes this clear. He 
reminds us that “social justice cannot be said to be satisfied” 
unless the worker enjoys a family wage, has a “modest 
fortune,” and provision against old age, sickness, and unem- 
ployment. He then goes on: 


It happens all too frequently, however, under the salary system, that in- 
dividual employers are helpless to ensure justice unless, with a view to its 
practice, they organize institutions the object of which is to prevent compe- 
tition incompatible with fair treatment of the workers. Where this is true, 
it is the duty of contractors and employers to support and promote such 
necessary institutions as normal instruments enabling them to fulfil the obliga- 
tions of justice.’® 


These “necessary” institutions, it is clear from what follows, 
are the “orders” or vocational groups of which the Pope spoke 
in Quadragesimo Anno. ‘They are the “normal instruments” 
of social justice. It is “with a view to the practice” of social 
justice that they are to be established as going organizations. 
It would seem to be clear, then, that, in the mind of Pius XI, 
social justice is that virtue which can be practised only by 
groups as the ordinary way, and that individuals practise the 
virtue only inasmuch as they belong to the group. By him- 
self, the individual is by the nature of the case helpless to 
practise it, for he has no instrument by which to practise it. 
That instrument is the group, and, in the economic order, it 
is the “order” or vocational group, which is the natural asso- 
ciation of ail those who perform the same function in society. 


Divini Redemptoris, nn. 52, 53. 





The Limitations of 
Medical Psychology 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


fluence in many fields. Terms taken from the various 

schools are used by all kinds of writers. Psychologists 
and sociologists, writers of fiction and of educational treat- 
ises, and authors dealing with politics or with history speak 
of repressions or inferiority complexes, of compensation, of 
sublimation, of the collective unconscious or the disastrous 
consequences of frustration. Many of these expressions have 
become part of everyday language. The infiltration by terms 
originating in medical psychology has proceeded at an aston- 
ishing rate. It took much longer for terms of science to pene- 
trate our language. 

It is interesting to inquire into the causes of this success. 
But it is perhaps even more important to raise the quaestio 
turis, and to ask whether or not such a reception of medical 
psychology is justified. 

Every branch of knowledge has definite boundaries, outside 
of which special notions and categories either lose their 
literal sense or produce distortion and falsification in the field 
where they are illegitimately employed. The boundaries may 
not be perfectly visible and, especially in a discipline still in 
its youth, may often be badly defined. In such cases there is 
need of clarification. Unfortunately, on the part of some 
scholars there is a tendency to oppose any attempt at clarifica- 
tion. Animated by a spirit of imperialism, they endeavor to 
extend the realm of their special discipline as far as possible. 
They contend that principles found effective in their own field 
not only can but must be applied in other fields—eventually 
in all other fields. Scientists have often been obliged to 


Mf tise i PSYCHOLOGY has gained a great in- 
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condemn philosophers for their presumption in passing judg- 
ment on every other kind of knowledge. The criticisms were 
not unmerited. Philosophers have often been guilty of such 
imperialism. Not only the schools of Hegel and of Schelling, 
but some also among the Neo-Scholastics have ventured to 
declare “impossible” observations and theories which physi- 
cists have described or proposed. Philosophy thus lost credit 
and has not yet regained the esteem of its adversaries. Scien- 
tists, of course, have committed exactly the same fault. Rely- 
ing on analogies which were often very superficial, they have 
claimed for the principles of science universal application. 

The claim of the scientists has had a greater success than the 
claim of the philosophers. Science, at least, could point to 
tremendous achievements which have changed the face of the 
earth and the forms of human life; so that “science” and 
“scientific” became the catchwords of the nineteenth century. 
It even became a generally accepted idea that science alone 
supplied reliable facts, and that no branch of knowledge was 
worthy of consideration except in so far as it could boast of 
scientific methods. Hardly anyone inquired into the justice of 
the claim; and the success of science paved the way for a kind 
of new idolatry. 

The human mind was one of the first fields which the 
imperialism of science set out to occupy. The fathers of 
modern psychology, G. T. Fechner and W. Wundt, cherished 
the hope of founding a “scientific psychology,” a psychology 
fashioned according to the pattern of physics. Hence the 
former’s attempt to establish a “psychophysical formula” 
which, so he expected, would place psychology on the same 
level as science, since measurement and quantification were to 
be introduced into psychology. Fechnerian psychophysics 
proved to be an illusion. Today there is scarcely a psychol- 
ogist who believes that mental states can be directly measured 
as we measure quantities in physics. 

The failure of psychophysics did not discourage the excur- 
sions of science into the still unoccupied country of psychology. 
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The studies carried on in laboratories of experimental psy- 
chology, although valuable, proved wholly unsatisfactory to 
those who expected psychology to answer questions arising in 
other fields. Historians and psychiatrists, students of art and 
literature as well as sociologists turned away from “official” 
psychology and began to psychologize independently of the 
ex officio psychologists. The effect was confusion. The re- 
sulting psychologies were not “scientific.” They were, in fact, 
largely speculative. They filled the gaps of psychological 
knowledge with sometimes surprisingly fantastic theories. 
However, interest in things psychological grew, notwithstand- 
ing the confusion. A fervent admirer of Freud could pro- 
phesy that future historians would speak of our times as the 
“age of Freud” as one hears of the age of Galileo or of 
Newton. The opinion is surely exaggerated. But there is a 
grain of truth in the statement. Our age is, one is tempted to 
say, obsessed by psychology. 

The reason for this remarkable phenomenon is, perhaps, 
not too difficult to discover. Recent times have lost the true 
and comprehensive conception of man’s nature. The co-exist- 
ence of conflicting interpretations is a sufficient proof. These 
interpretations range from a pure materialism which considers 
man as a mere agglomeration of infra-atomic particles, 
through a mitigated naturalism which looks at man as one 
animal among others, to highly imaginative conceptions in- 
spired by Indian philosophy, or other exotic ideas. In another 
dimension, they range from absolute individualism to a theory 
making the individual a mere element of a greater whole, the 
State, or the nation, or the race; from the picture of man as a 
“bundle of instincts” to a view which makes him the absolute 
master of his fate. And so forth. 

Philosophy had lost credit with the multitudes. Only in 
diluted form and slowly did philosophical ideas penetrate the 
general mentality. Religion had dwindled to a pale deism, 
or had been replaced by an avowed or unavowed atheism. 
Science alone ruled supreme. Where could mankind find an 
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image of itself? Science did not at once satisfy this desire; but 
it promised to do so. Meanwhile, burning questions which 
trouble and worry man’s mind could not wait indefinitely for 
an answer. The uncertainty which was felt, however dimly, 
to exist everywhere, the economic and social tensions, the 
political threats, the uncomfortable situation preceding the 
first world war, created an ever-increasing need for a better 
understanding of reality, and this meant first of all a better 
understanding of man himself. 

At just the right time, medical psychology made its appear- 
ance. This, of course, was no mere chance. The birth of such 
a new discipline was characteristic of the general mentality 
and cultural situation at the end of the nineteenth century. It 
will be forever to the credit of the men who inaugurated 
medical psychology, in the modern sense, that they felt the 
necessity of developing a new conception, comprising man’s 
physical nature, his personal characteristics, and his destiny 
in one view. The founders of psychoanalysis obeyed the urge 
of general cultural forces. This does not lessen the merit of 
such pioneers of the new movement as the two Viennese 
physicians, Breuer and Freud. 

Psychoanalysis, as Freud later called his particular develop- 
ment of the ideas he had shared with Breuer (and in part 
learned from him), is but one form of medical psychology. 
It was the first to develop. It will not remain the only or 
even the most important school. Whatever Freud’s disciples 
may want to believe, the laws of history hold for psycho- 
analysis. There is no final achievement in empirical knowl- 
edge, even though the psychoanalysts may feel that they are in 
possession of the ultimate secrets of human nature. 

In this belief they show themselves true heirs of nineteenth- 
century scientific optimism. The question here is, however, 
not of the truth or value of psychoanalysis. On this matter the 
present writer has spoken elsewhere.’ The psychoanalytic 


1The Successful Error, New York, 1940. 
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doctrine is referred to here only as an instance of a widespread 
tendency to transfer uncritically the notions and categories of 
medical psychology to all kinds of other fields. 

This tendency is, of course, not characteristic of medical 
psychology alone. Psychology too has achieved a dominating 
position in fields where it used to be considered a merely sub- 
servient discipline. Psychology, normal or medical, today not 
only supplies to education means and ways, but also prescribes 
aims. The demands that “frustration” be avoided and that 
“self-expression” be cultivated imply a peculiar definition of 
mental health and a peculiar conception of human nature in 
general. Yet it ought to be evident that aims or purposes can 
never be proposed by any purely scientific discipline. Em- 
pirical research cannot determine what ought to be. 

Medicine, curative and preventive, has for its goal to pre- 
serve the health of the community. But this goal will be 
recognized only so long as the generally accepted ethics ap- 
proves of it. We see, for instance, that in Germany the life 
and health of those only who “deserve” to live are to be cared 


for by the physician and the hygienist. Individuals who are 
of no value to the German people are allowed to die prema- 
turely; or they may even be killed if they prove to be a useless 
burden to the community. The idea is not new in Germany. 
It had been proposed long before the Hitler regime came to 
power. Two eminent scholars, a psychiatrist and a jurist, 


992 


discussed and suggested the “annihilation of worthless lives 
—worthless, of course, for the community—and made it clear 
that they considered such a measure as morally permitted or 
even good. Thus, the “aim” of medicine becomes different if 
the general “morality” takes a different turn. 

Similarly it is imaginable that another age might form quite 
another opinion of the “danger of frustration” and consider 
“self-expression” less desirable than conformity with the gen- 
erally recognized moral principles. 


ed 


2A. Binding und A. Hoche, Die Vernichtung lebensunwerten Lebens, Leipzig, 1929, 
A. Thieme. 
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Categories of science, whether physics or psychology, retain 
their meaning and value only within the field for which they 
are destined and where they are, so to speak, at home. The 
medical psychologists , however, pretend that their methods 
and notions permit a better understanding of art and poetry 
than do the notions used by the students of these problems. 
There is here a grave misunderstanding. The most that psy- 
chology may eventually contribute is an understanding of why 
an artist painted such and such a picture at this or that period 
of his life, why a certain event acquired a particular signi- 
ficance for this individual poet, and so forth. The viewpoint 
is merely “physiognomical,” that is, it considers the work ex- 
clusively as “expression,” but not in its proper being. A work 
of art is something, has significance and value, even if we do 
not know anything of the artist’s personality, let alone his 
“instincts.” Our ignorance of such things does not, for ex- 
ample, diminish our admiration for Egyptian statues. 

The psychologist may study the mental process of evaluation 
just as he studies the process of perception. But he is unable 
to tell us anything about the thing perceived, that is its objec- 
tive nature, and equally unable to make any statement on 
values, whether of a work of art or of a moral action. 

Notions like beauty (in aesthetics) or virtue and sin (in 
morals) are unattainable by the methods and categories of 
psychology. General psychology has become less guilty of 
such unjustified extensions of its field. Medical psychology 
has committed this error quite frequently. 

The fundamental mistake made by most schools of medical 
psychology consists in confusing the “explanation” of the 
occurrence of a mental fact with a statement of the nature 
of the fact. Even if a psychological theory should explain 
why a person conceives a particular idea at a certain moment 
of his life, it would still leave utterly unexplained the nature 
of this idea. One can make it clear why an artist painted, or 
a poet wrote, or a scientist questioned, as they did, by referring 
to their past experiences, attitudes, complexes or what not; 
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but this does not contribute anything to our understanding of 
the painting, the poem, the theory. 

The general viewpoint of current medical psychology can 
be characterized as one of extreme subjectivism. Objective 
data, ideas, values are of no interest to this psychology. 
Psychoanalysis goes farthest in this. While individual psy- 
chology at least acknowledges the existence of objective laws 
of social life, rooted in man’s nature as a social being, Freud- 
ianism looks at all objectivity as a mere outcome of subjective 
forces which, ultimately, tend to one end only, the satisfaction 
of instinctive needs. The thoughtless adoption of such notions 
and theories would be a real danger for moral philosophy. 
for education, for all endeavors which have to take account of 
objective facts and laws. The subjectivism of medical psy- 
chology makes their followers blind to objective values. At 
the best they become utilitarians, at the worst they become 
individualistic hedonists. 

If the intrusion of medical psychology in other fields has 
wrought no greater havoc than it has, it is because of the 
inconsistency which enables so many people to harbor con- 
tradictory ideas. They go on upholding traditional standards 
of ethics and, at the same time, feel satisfied that they are 
“keeping abreast of the developments of science” by speaking 
and thinking in terms which are quite incompatible with the 
rest of their convictions. 

Medical psychology has strengthened the tendency towards 
narrowing as far as possible the range of responsibility. Mis- 
demeanors of all kinds, antisocial attitudes, criminality and 
immorality of the worst sort are comprised under the heading 
of neurosis, psychopathic states and similar names, all of 
which refer to pathological factors. A man does not mis- 
behave or commit a crime because it is his will to do so. He 
cannot be made responsible. He is the unwilling victim of 
his inferiority complexes, of his instincts which have unfor- 
tunately been “frustrated” and which now take revenge, as 
it were, on the powers which, years ago, inflicted frustration. 
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It is clear that along with the notion of sin, the notion of 
virtue loses all meaning. Virtue and sin, good deeds and bad 
ones, can be spoken of only if there is free will and responsi- 
bility. Moral philosophy has, of course, never overlooked the 
fact that free will is restricted by many factors, as the past 
history of a person and the influences which formed his 
character. No doubt, many cases of criminality are due to 
mismanaged education, to unfavorable impressions, to a secret 
desire for revenge. No doubt also that the idea of inferiority 
may condition many forms of antisocial behavior. It is right 
to inquire, in each individual case, whether or not such factors 
are at work. But there is an enormous difference between this 
acknowledgment and the generalization that every case of 
antisocial or immoral behavior has to be traced back to such 
impersonal forces and that, accordingly, no one can be made 
responsible for his actions, be they good or bad. 

Education, social sciences, law, and the other disciplines 
which have too often made their own the ideas of medical 
psychology have neglected to inquire into their reliability. 
They have fallen prey to the fascination of systems which 
boasted of being “scientific.” General psychology has done 
likewise. The idea of basing whole systems of psychology, 
theoretical and applied, on the notion of the reflex may serve 
as illustration. The reflex still is referred to by psychologists 
as a firm foundation for their theories, while this very notion 
has become more than questionable to the neurologist and 
neurophysiologist. Thus Sir Charles Sherrington has warned 
the psychologists and physiologists that not a single fact ascer- 
tained by the study of the nervous system warrants a physi- 
ological interpretation or “explanation” of mind.’ The 
eminent physiologist arrives at the conclusion that mind is a 
primary factor in reality, and one that is not to be reduced to 
matter. It will take some time for the psychologists to become 
conscious that in their reflexological theories, or their stimulus- 
response-bond conceptions, they have built on sand. 


8Sir Charles Sherrington, Man on his Nature, New York, 1940. 
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No psychology, whether medical or not, can give a satisfac- 
tory account of the contents and characteristics of mental 
states. Psychoanalysis, in spite of all its efforts, cannot deny 
that there are qualitative differences in mental phenomena 
which remain unexplained. Even ‘if psychoanalysis were 
right in asserting that all human interests, evaluations, striv- 
ings, and so on, are transformations of instinctive longings, the 
question ultimately would still remain unanswerable: Whence 
stem the manifold varieties of interests, strivings, preferences? 

Psychoanalysis and, in a lesser degree, most of the other 
schools of medical psychology are guilty of the fallacy of 
“psychologism.” One would think that the devastating 
criticism of this set of ideas, by E. Husserl in his Studies in 
Logic, had uprooted the psychologistic fallacy from most 
minds. Husserl’s work was published first in 1900. He 
showed that psychology is utterly incapable of furnishing the 
basis of logic. And the same is true, respectively, of factual 
sciences and of ideal knowledge. Mathematics does not deal 
with the mental processes by which the human mind figures 
out a sum or a difference. Mathematics deals with the laws 
of magnitudes, or other “ideal” objects. Logic does not 
discuss the ways by which the reasoning mind arrives at valid 
conclusions, but the relations obtaining between any objects in 
general, existing or non-existing, real or ideal. 

Medical psychology is essentially psychologistic. Many of 
the students of this discipline, in fact, claim to “explain” the 
nature of the objects and the relations obtaining between them. 
They ignore the obvious fact that these objects have to be, if 
the mind is to become aware of them, liking them, aiming at 
them, reasoning about them. 

Medical psychology becomes guilty of “imperialism” once 
it attempts to impose its categories and ideas on other dis- 
ciplines where they have no application. The preposterous 


4E. Husserl, Logische Untersuchungen, 3d. ed. Halle 1913. Niemeyer. For an 
excellent summary see: E. P. Welch, The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl, New York, 


1941, Columbia Univ. Press. 
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claim to “explain,” for instance, the logical fact of negation 
by the activity of some instinct is an illustration of such an 
unwarranted predatory excursion. Negation is either a fact, 
namely the awareness of something not being or not being 
here and now, or a category of logic. It is something the 
mind may think of, but not a thing the mind can create. 

It must be realized that medical psychology, such as we 
now know it, is a child of a definite mentality which is already 
on the brink of the grave. It is, in a way, amusing to note 
that the psychoanalysts who describe the psychology of the 
past as the product of certain social and cultural conditions 
do not stop to consider the conditions which fostered the 
development of their own theory. Psychoanalysis belongs to 
an age of materialism and relativism which, we may hope, 
is Coming to an end. 

Medical psychology has contributed its part, and not a small 
one, to the devaluation of reason. Reason is considered as a 
mere epiphenomenon. Reason does not determine human 
action, but rather hidden instinctive forces or the inferiority 
complex, which from some “secret place of the heart” manages 
to poison the mind. In this, medical psychology, notwith- 
standing its positive achievements, has joined with the forces 
which are undermining the edifice of Western culture. 

No student of abnormal minds will deny (and the present 
writer is far from doing so) that medical psychology has 
taught us many things regarding the pathology of mind and 
the abnormalities of behavior. Nor will it be denied that 
the curative methods prove useful and helpful in many cases. 
But it must be emphatically denied that medical psychology 
has supplied us with any new or tenable conception of human 
nature. 

The facts ascertained by the medical psychologist—in so far 
as they are facts—find their place in a “philosophical anthro- 
pology.” But they are not the whole of it. Moreover, one 
has to be careful regarding these so-called facts. Many of 
them are findings stated in the language of preconceived ideas. 
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Thus, “resistance,” so often mentioned by psychoanalysts and 
others who have adopted the psychoanalytic jargon, is not a 
fact. The fact is that a person, during analysis, refuses to go 
on with the free associations or declares that there is a blank 
in his mind. To call this by the name of “resistance” is 
permissible only if the fundamental conceptions of Freud- 
ianism are previously accepted. 

Nor can medical psychology ever replace ethics. Rather, 
medical psychology, as it exists today, is the offspring of a 
definite ethical theory, however much the father of psycho- 
analysis may have been unconscious of this dependence. Simi- 
larly, the individual psychology of Adler and G. C. Jung’s 
modification of phychoanalysis presuppose a definite idea of 
ethics. 

The subjectivism of medical psychology makes it impossible 
for those who adhere strictly to the current systems to 
recognize either objective truth or objective value. Truths 
of science exist independently of the workings of the mind, 
whether these be conceived as rational or as irrational (as 
Freud conceived them). What is good and what is evil do 
not depend on psychological principles. Goodness and bad- 
ness are “discovered,” much as facts about material things 
are discovered. 

The continuing infiltration of medical psychology into so 
many fields deserves careful attention. Little harm will be 
done if one is conscious of the limitations of medical psy- 
chology. Great harm may result if these limitations are over- 
looked. Science, even if more reliable than medical psy- 
chology generally is, ought not to supersede common sense 
altogether. Nor ought it to replace the principles of general 
and moral philosophy. If the scientist adheres to a wrong 
philosophy, it does not matter much, since his scientific state- 
ments are independent of his philosophy. But a psychologist 
holding a wrong philosophy is a menace. He deals with 
human life directly. He claims that education and the mould- 
ing of the future generations must be fashioned according to 
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his dictates. Medical psychology, mostly based on an in- 
acceptable philosophy, is a real danger. 

This danger is imminent. Educational psychology is full 
of notions derived from medical psychology. Social workers 
are taught the principles of psychoanalysis and told to apply 
them in their case work. Medical students are inculcated 
with psychoanalytic ideas. Medical psychology is no doubt 
necessary. But it should be founded on a sound philosophical 
basis. The misinterpretations of human nature, of man’s place 
in the world, of the origin of truth and goodness, all these 
“dialectical heresies” (as St. Anselm would have called them) 
must be combated as best one may. Attack is never successful 
unless the strength of the enemy is fully known, and unless the 
enemy is attacked with weapons equal to his own. Not by 
referring to tradition, not by emphasizing the incompatibility 
of certain statements with principles of morals, philosophy, or 
religion, can the position of the materialistic, hedonistic, sub- 
jectivistic schools of medical psychology be overthrown. This 
can be done only by setting over against their untenable, 
although suggestive, assertions the unimpassioned study of 
facts. It is high time that medical psychology be studied— 
and practised by men not fettered by the prejudices of the 
nineteenth century and not blinded by idolatry in the face of 
pseudo-scientific theory. 


ae 





A Scholastic Philosopher 
and 
The New Criticism 


WILLIAM J. GRACE 


VEN AMONG those widely acquainted with the works 
K of Jacques Maritain, there are some who do not know 

that he has also made a contribution to the philosophy 
of poetry. Situation de la Poéste (Paris, 1938) written in 
collaboration with Raissa Maritain, herself a poet, is one 
of the most penetrating critiques of poetry of modern times 
that have been produced in the light of the Thomistic-Aris- 
totelian system. A closely knit book of only 168 pages, it 
has mystery as well as precision, life as well as logic. It is 
of topical interest in that it shows that Catholic philosophers 
are also interested in the New Criticism. Maritain, no less 
than John Crowe Ransom,’ is seeking new ontological laws 
for poetry. 

The search among literary metaphysicians for an ontology 
of poetry is paradoxically the result of the limitations that 
have been reached by positivists and of which they them- 
selves have become self-conscious. The positivists have prac- 
tically limited the modes of human knowledge to one—that 
of the empiricism of science. Nominalists of the I. A. Rich- 
ards type have carried nominalist particularization to such 
a degree that they are not only suspicious of idealistic in- 
tegration but also of realist integration, and tend even to be 
dubious of the intangible organism, so to speak, that molds 
particulars into entity. 

A reaction has set in—and the question has been posited: 


1See my review of The New Criticism in THoucut, XVII (March, 1942), pp. 138- 
140. 
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What knowledge is hidden in poetry that may be brought 
to light by the scientist and be a fruitful subject of investiga- 
tion? Ransom has gone far to depart from Richards’ sub- 
ordination of poetry to science. In his latest book, Ransom 
has said: “Poetry represents ultimately a kind of philosophi- 
cal temperament that carefully finds the occasion to pursue 
its science and at the same time to refuse conscientiously to 
concede that science has a valid world-view, a realistic on- 


tology.” 
I 


In approaching his subject Maritain starts with a broader 
philosophical scope than that of a positivist or of a nom- 
inalist, and at the same time he admits of fields of knowledge 
that can only be glimpsed, still less penetrated by philosophy. 
Maritain stresses at all times the distinction between knowl- 
edge obtained through reason and the knowledge that be- 
longs to what he calls “intelligible mystery.” The emphasis 
upon reason in the Aristotelian logistic sense of the word 
distinguishes Maritain’s approach to poetic knowledge from 
that of some of his French contemporaries, particularly that 
of Abbé Bremond. 

Maritain seeks an ontology of poetry, but not along Platonic 
or mystical lines. The Abbé Bremond in Prayer and Poetry 
(London, 1927) says that “poetic and mystical experience 
belong by their psychological mechanism to the same order 
of knowledge—not immediately conceptual, but unitive.” He 
speaks of poetic activity as a “profane, natural sort of pre- 
liminary sketch of mystical activity.” Maritain explicitly 
states that he does not regard with favor Bremond’s theory 
that the poet is a mystic manqué.” With Ransom he believes 
that poetry has its own ontological laws. “It is not derived 
from mysticism. It has its own particular essence, its own 
proper nature. It has its own origin and its own ontological 
laws.” He does not believe that poetry can be reality or 


"Situation de la Poésie, p. 37. 
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replace reality. Poetry must always be confined within what 
he calls the “line of art.” Poetry cannot afford to “vam- 
porize”’ the metaphysics of man. According to Maritain, 
once that experience which Plato calls enthusiasm—the 
process of realization through the poetic act—awakens 
through its transcendence a metaphysical desire to go beyond 
the limits of its nature and become pure knowledge, it comes 
into conflict with the laws of art. “When art demands that 
something be made, poetry detached from its natural roots, 
desires pure knowing” (Situation, p. 105). For Maritain 
there can be no transgression of the “line of art.” Analyzing 
the experience of Rimbaud, particularly as demonstrated in 
Une Saison en Enfer, he shows why poetry cannot be a means 
of pure knowledge, but must always be held within the line 
of art and the work to be created. 
Briefly, poetry is knowledge—incomparably so: Knowledge-experience, 
knowledge-emotion, existential knowledge, knowledge that is the germ of a 
work to be made (and which does not profess to be pure knowledge and is not 
for the purpose of pure knowledge). To make it a means of pure knowledge, 
is to pervert it. In this sense it is a sin for the poet to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of science (Op. cit., p. 132). 


II 


Basic principles in Maritain’s poetic theory are two, one 
referring to the “line of art,” the second to the effect that 
the knowledge of poet qua poet is non-conceptual knowledge. 

This second principle is in line with the views of Ransom 
and some of the approaches of Bremond. It is touched upon 
by Richards in the terms, tenor and vehicle in poetry. The 
tenor is the given discourse of the poem, the vehicle is the 
foreign and specific material resulting from the unpredicta- 
bility of poetic metaphor. For Ransom this non-conceptual 
knowledge is the “refractory original world” that is ex- 
pressed in poetry. 


It is not easy to grasp at once what Maritain means by 
non-conceptual knowledge. But one can see that there is a 
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field of experience that we may wish to express that does not 
fall within the conceptual-logical field. For example, one 
might perceive intensely the beauty of a flower, one might 
desire to communicate that perception. How is this com- 
munication to take place? The physical reaction, the peculiar 
color, the fragrance are, as such, incommunicable. Words 
cannot transfer this exact experience, yet the poet is deter- 
mined as a creator and as a communicator of experience to 
do this very thing. He has no concepts in the usual sense of 
the word, if by a concept we mean a clear conception which 
can be expressed in any of several choices of adequate vocabu- 
lary. What he is trying to transfer is his experience of the 
flower. Now when a sudden analogy or poetic metaphor 
comes to him intuitively, he is able to express his experience 
of the flower. But this metaphor is the immediate result of 
creative act. It is non-conceptual knowledge. It is not the 
result of choosing to illustrate a conception through a choice 
of suitable similitudes. Take, for example, these lines from 
Humbert Wolfe’s Uncelestial City: 

. . » now-drops, nun-like, flawless, crisp, 

Less flowers, than a little gasp 

Of white astonishment. 
“Flawless, crisp” are adjectives applied in a conceptual way, 
but suddenly the experience is born into art in a symbolic 
image which is a transference of experience through meta- 
phor: 

Less flowers, than a little gasp 

Of white astonishment. 
Paradoxically, in spite of the statement that they are “less 
flowers,” they are, in truth, more flowers than ever before— 
when they cease to be crocuses, and become a “gasp of white 
astonishment.” This poetic statement is unique; it is a crea- 
tion; it cannot be changed. 

Now the knowledge of poetry is non-conceptual, though 

concepts may enter into it in a subordinate way. It is, in 
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Maritain’s view, the result of experience impinging so upon 
a person that he desires to make the experience known if only 
to himself, and he seeks the transference of that experience 
through metaphor. Colloquially one hears sometimes of 
“still-born” poetry. A person creates a metaphor, a poetic 
expression, and says to himself, “Well, that’s poetry.” And 
indeed it is, though it lacks what Maritain calls elsewhere 
“the intellectual elaboration of art.” 

Returning to Humbert Wolfe’s lines, we may say that we 
really know what the crocus-experience of the poet has been, 
once we see it as something else. The crocus has also become 
a symbol of the transcendent values that illustrate it—“the 
nun-like, flawless, crisp,” the mystic wonderment of universal 
innocence. As Maritain shows, words in poetry are objects 
of a creator; they are symbols of what transcends the par- 
ticular image and experience. 

This fact about poetry has not been overemphasized. 
Poetry is expression; poetic knowledge is expression. But 
the poet in expressing an experienced knowledge of an object 
must express it in terms of something else, and, in so doing, 
by a sort of catalytic agency whose nature is not completely 
clear to us, he touches the world of intuition, the world of 
universals. So that the transcendent values—“nun-like, flaw- 
less, crisp” —are expressed in the crocus and yet the “crocus” 
is even more crocus-like than before. 

The principle that poetry is non-conceptual knowledge is 
demonstrated by Maritain at length. The poet’s work most 
definitely does not proceed from concepts that are expressed 
in a carefully selected vocabulary. This would constitute 
rhetoric, not poetry. Nor does the knowledge of poetry arise 
from subjective experience becoming the object of explicit 
reflection. Rather poetic knowledge and the actual expression 
of it in a creative act are indissoluble; that is, the poet realizes 
his knowledge in the act of creating. It is not a knowledge 
that is separable from the creative act. Maritain calls non- 
conceptual knowledge substantial knowledge, for it carries 
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with it not only the essence but the accidents, not only the 
universal but the particular. “Poetry seeks to liberate an 
experience, a substantial knowledge. Knowledge seeks ex- 
pression, but because in this case it is substantial knowledge 
it is properly speaking inexpressible.” It is not, of course, 
directly expressible. It can only be expressed by similitude, 
by metaphor. By substantial knowledge is meant a knowl- 
edge that is not rational (though, of course, not opposed to 
reason) nor theoretical but derived from act itself. 


III 


Helpful to an understanding of Maritain’s general poetic 
theory is his division of what he calls “connatural knowl- 
edge,” by which he means the knowledge that arises from a 
knowing being exercising its peculiar nature; roughly, there- 
fore, the knowledge that is the result of a particular line of 
action or experience. Thus, for example, a philosopher might 
understand all the causes that enable a man to swim, the tech- 
nique of swimming, and yet he might never have touched the 
water himself. Then there might be the person whose whole 
life might be an act of swimming and he may have forgot 
whether he ever learned to swim. He might have very little 
knowledge of the metaphysics of swimming. In the first case 
we would have knowledge through intellectual connaturality. 
In the second case we would have a connaturality that is non- 
conceptual, and is a result of a love of swimming. Thirdly 
we may have a person who, attempting to transfer an ex- 
perience, thinks instinctively of the condition of a swimmer, 
as for example in Cowper’s poem, The Castaway: 


We perish’d, each alone: 
But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelm’d in deeper gulfs than he. 


Or, take Shelley’s lines: 


My cheek grows cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my brain its last monotony. 
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In this third case, we have the affective connaturality of the 
poet toward a non-conceptual reality. It results from the 
creative act, an actual willing to express. It is not the con- 
naturality seeking to experience, but the connaturality seek- 
ing to express through similitude what may be an experience 
that has no logical connection with swimming at all. 

In order to make this distinction explicit, it may be well 
to list here Maritain’s three modes of connatural knowledge. 

First, there is the knowledge through intellectual con- 
naturality that deals with the reality that is capable of being 
apprehended through concepts and yields results in propor- 
tion as it is exercised by the human intellect. This is the 
intellectual intuition expressed by the philosopher. 

Second, there is the knowledge through connaturality 
whether it be intellectual or affective with regard to a reality 
that is non-conceptual and at the same time is contemplated. 
This, for example, is the knowledge of the mystic through 
the union of love. 

Third, there is the knowledge of the poet—by an effective 
connaturality toward a non-conceptual reality. It is bound 
up with the subjectivity of the poet as with an existence in- 
tellectually productive. This is poetic knowledge: radically 
creative and operative since, being inseparable from the pro- 
ductivity of the spirit (from the fact that the connaturality 
that awakens it actuates the subject as a subject, i.e., a creator 
concerned with making an object, as the center of produc- 
tive vitality and of spiritual emanation), and not being able 
to find an outlet ad intra, it has no alternative but to find ex- 
pression in a work ad extra.’ 

We must remember, according to Maritain, that the poet 
is concerned with the non-conceptual, substantial knowledge; 
that poetic knowledge is the knowledge that results from a 
creative act. 

Maritain’s views are based on those of Saint Thomas 


3Situation, pp. 127-29. See also the last chapter, ““The Natural Mystical Experience,” 
in Maritain’s Ransoming The Time. 
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Aquinas to whom he refers. Saint Thomas pointed out that 
both poetry and theology use symbols or figures because of 
the particular truth they have to offer, poetry being less 
exact than knowledge through reason, and theology being 
more exacting. Since the mode of reason is not strictly suit- 
able to either, we find that the mode of symbolism is common 
to both. Poetic expression is by its very nature symbolic. 


IV 


Ransom in his discussion of the “tenor and vehicle” in 
poetic discourse, his interest in the “icon,” is paralleled by 
Maritain in his explanation of the symbolic function of the 
image that is at once an object and a sign. Following Aris- 
totle, Maritain explains the extraordinary condensation found 
in poetry. The real and the singular, or what Ransom calls 
the “contingent and unpredictable particular,” opens up in 
poetry at one stroke the universe in appearance. Maritain 
goes on to show how the entire world of being can be mir- 
rored, as it were, in the monad. Poetry is substantial know]l- 
edge—essence and accident meet, the universal and the par- 
ticular meet. And the particular symbolizes the universal. 
It is along the lines of an examination of imagery that we 
believe a new methodology of criticism can be developed and 
that poetry can be taken out of the field of opinion and be 
placed in the field of examinable particulars. 

In so far as the new criticism has emphasized the latter 
necessity, we believe it has been of great educational value. 
One of the most examinable particulars in regard to the 
poetic art is its use of imagery. An investigation into the 
knowledge symbolized in poetic imagery seems an exceed- 
ingly worthwhile province of criticism. This investigation is 
in line with John Crowe Ransom, with Maritain, and with 
Aristotle. Butcher iii Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art (London, 1932) commenting on poetry and philosophy 
says: “Philosophy seeks to discover the universal in the par- 
ticular; its end is to know and possess the truth, and in that 
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possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is to represent the 
universal through the particular, to give a concrete and living 
embodiment of a universal truth.” It is certainly within the 
field of the critic to ascertain the truth thus embodied, and 
to build up critical value accordingly. “Finding truth in 
poetry” could profitably be the emphasis of a new type of 
philosophic criticism. 

But it is to be borne in mind that poetry is only repre- 
sentational of transcendent truth; it can only indicate that 
truth; it partially opens a door to mystery, for knowing leads 
to further “intelligible mystery.” Often the transcendent truth 
may not be suitably conveyed in words. As Ruskin said, “the 
language of the highest inspiration becomes broken, obscure, 
and wild in metaphor. ...” As Maritain says, “the richness 
even of the philosophic and religious effort in a poem, and 
the superabundance of sense itself may produce obscurity.” 

In explaining what Horace long ago called the callida 
junctura, the happy blending of words in poetry, or what 
Herbert Read has called the poetic synthesis, the writer has 
stated elsewhere that “the synthesis consists in a type of ex- 
pression, at once powerful and unique, in which the individ- 
ual words are lost in the combination of which they are a 
part. Not one word can be altered or taken away without de- 
stroying the synthesis.” The symbolic image (Maritain’s 
sign) is indissolubly united with the word (Maritain’s object 
employed by the artist or the maker) ; and word and image 
consist in the unique synthesis. If anything can be said in 
more ways than one, then that thing is not poetry. If any- 
thing can be said in more ways than one—it is not represen- 
tational and symbolic; it is conceptual. It is prose. As Mari- 
tain says, “in poetry the words are at the same time symbols 
and objects (carrying images) that are organized in a living 
and independent body. They cannot be replaced by a syn- 
onym without injuring or killing the sense of the poem” 
(Situation, p. 15). It is because of this fact that poetry is 
untranslatable, 
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Maritain illustrates, in the light of Scholastic philosophy, 
the ontological laws of poetry, and is careful to distinguish 
the peculiar knowledge to be found in poetry from other 
forms of knowledge. He draws distinctions between poetry 
and magic, between the bases of surrealist and rational art, 
though it must always be kept in mind that Maritain does 
not consider poetry to be in the realm of reason but rather 
as touching the world of intuition. 

It seems to the writer that Maritain’s ontological concep- 
tion of poetry can bear fruit in diverse fields of criticism. 

One criterion which can be established for the criticism 
of poetry is the transcendent truth that is indicated by the 
symbolic image. For the image is the means of communi- 
cating the transcendent experience, the transcendent knowl- 
edge. Assuming that the image serves its function well, as 
in Ruskin’s highest order of poets (as outlined in his “Of 
the Pathetic Fallacy”), we can say that there is an examinable 
hierarchy of values in the experience and truth that the poet 
has to offer, in the light of a definitive philosophy. 

Following Maritain, this line of criticism would cause 
philosophical judgments to enter once more into the field of 
poetry. This would constitute another approach to poetry 
besides a scientific or aesthetic approach. The ontology of 
poetry would be determined on philosophical grounds. Such 
a critical approach would have the value of being lucid and 
objective and having definite referents. 
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the “achievements” of the treaties of 1919 and 1920 

began, seemingly, to disintegrate. The reason for the 
breakdown of an order purchased at so high a price in human 
lives and suffering and in matériel does not lie in the fact that 
the expectations were set too high or that the ideals invoked 
were too lofty to be realized. The artificial order of 1919 
was shortlived for the simple reason that it was the outcome of 
an all too human weakness—the idealistic desire to make 
others happy according to one’s own design. 


LIBERTY AND SOIL vs. EQUALITY AND BLOOD 


Political democracy in Europe had no solid foundations 
except in Switzerland—an exception which proves the rule. 
The tradition and heritage of the French Revolution was 
democratic, but not liberal, and had therefore a very limited 
appeal; the guillotine may be a symbol of. equality but it 
hardly stands for freedom, and the Phrygian caps of the jail- 
birds of Nancy were not calculated to inspire noble senti- 
ments. Not even in France was the victory of the ideology 
of 1789 complete; powerful minorities, by no means all pro- 
fascist or pro-German, waited for a day of reckoning. 

The prolonged agony of an inwardly divided France was 
matched by some sort of democratic mirage which could be 
observed by the rest of Europe. The illusion of widespread 
democratic sentiments and convictions was due to the fact of 
the very nature of politics—“politics” is derived from. the 
Greek for a “city.” Political life is largely urban; and, in 


A MERICAN isolationism took a new lease on life when 
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fact, both in France and elsewhere democratic notions had 
gained a considerable foothold in large urban sectors. Yet 
this conquest was transitory, and its achievement gained solid- 
ity only in coordination (and compromise) with the lasting 
European values and the established order. Almost two- 
thirds of the European population is by nature conservative, 
because it is agrarian; the ties to the soil, to the family and the 
small community make it indifferent toward Walt Whitman’s 
enthusiasm “for the word en masse.” Neither should one har- 
bor the belief that all European intellectuals are democrats, 
or that the peasant concept of a political order is influenced 
only by the memories of serfdom or feudal suppression. Wit- 
ness the regions where feudalism never existed, like Navarre, 
the Tyrol, Central Switzerland, Montenegro or Frisia, and 
where the peasantry is more proud, conservative, freedom- 
loving and religious than elsewhere. 

Democratic sentiments (in the political sense) were also 
conspicuously absent among civil servants, noblemen, military 
persons and the clergy. Even the bourgeoisie and the intel- 
lectuals were far from being thoroughly won over. The East- 
ern Church had made its unfortunate deal with the powers 
that be, while Catholicism combined monarchical, “aristo- 
cratic” and demophil elements. Yet it must be borne in mind 
that while democratic ideals remained alien to the traditional 
European, he was far from ignorant of the concept of liberty. 
From time immemorial, European individuals, classes, groups 
and corporations have fought for their liberties; the Church 
against the State and vice versa, the nobility against King 
and City, the princes against the Emperor, the cities against 
the dukes, the peasants against the lords, suppressed nations 
against their oppressors. Liberties were conquests and privil- 
eges, preserved by astuteness and vigilance. Dante with his 
philosophical perspicacity praised free will in his Divine 
Comedy knowing only too well that it alone can serve as a 
basis for more practical claims. Liberty had deeper implica- 
tions and connotations in Ancient Europe than nowadays, and 
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José Ortega y Gasset, the liberal Spanish exile, is not wrong 
when he assures us that the medieval castle was a symbol and 
factor of liberty while the modern apartment house personi- 
fies the essence of slavery. 

The visitations of 1919 and 1920 actually destroyed a slowly 
integrating synthesis; the few valuable elements of 1789 had 
finally found their place in the older framework, when the 
older tradition was forcibly thrown overboard and the newer 
elements, artificially inflated, were flesh without bones. Coun- 
tries which were built on a careful balance of parties, royal 
prerogatives and administrative power were suddenly the un- 
limited hunting ground of the political parties. The de- 
thronement of Charles I, the flight of William II and the ab- 
dication of Nicholas II were like pistol shots starting horses 
onarace. The struggle for total power was under way. The 
democratic prelude for dictatorship had begun; the only goal 
was an absolute majority and an absolute majority could only 
be obtained by increasing “popularity” with demagogy. 

One has to remember that individualistic, continental 
Europe harboring a large variety of political traditions is, of 
course, accustomed to the system of multiple parties. Coali- 
tion governments are the rule, and the mutual suspicion of 
the parties concerned keeps these weak and unstable. The 
two-party system which Laski rightly considers to be the sole 
sound basis of parliamentary government existed nowhere on 
the Continent. These parties, furthermore, represented di- 
vergent political views based on specific philosophies or even 
theologies; thus a sincere cooperation between them was high- 
ly improbable, and their lack of a common ground made it 
impossible mutually to understand even each other’s “lan- 
guage.” 

One could well imagine inviting not only two cultured 
Senators, a Republican and a Democrat, to a dinner, one could 
even risk enlarging this circle by two English members of 
Parliament belonging to the Conservative and the Labor party 
respectively. These four gentlemen would merely represent 
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different shades of one and the same political view: liberal 
democracy or democratic liberalism. Not even the pinkish 
shade of the Laborite would spoil the conversation. In the 
same way, if one should ask the audience in Carnegie Hall as 
to their political views, the unanimous answer would be a 
declaration of faith in democratic republicanism. (Even the 
few Communists would explain their position as “streamlined 
twentieth-century democracy.”’) 

A similar experiment in Munich or Cologne would yield 
an astonishingly different result; the variations would be 
enormous if secrecy could be guaranteed to the professing 
multitude. Religious socialism, pagan nazism, Protestant 
liberalism, Catholic democracy and traditionalism, material- 
istic communism and national-liberal monarchism would be 
only a few of the many ideologies represented. We should 
not, therefore, be surprised that the Weimar Republic could 
never produce a Parliamentum (a place for an ordered dis- 
cussion) because the ethnic Nationalist, the racialist Nazi, 
the metaphysically inclined Catholic Centrist and the mate- 
rialistic, class-conscious Communist were unable to listen to 
the speeches of political opponents whose very premises they 
deemed to be false. The situation in Italy, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Spain and elsewhere was roughly the 
same. 

So long as no party had an absolute majority the situation 
was bad, but tolerable. The checks continued to function. But 
Democracy came to a speedy end when a single party re- 
ceived an absolute majority and the immediate putting into 
effect of its dogmatic, millenarian program became its su- 
preme duty. The monarchs happily out of the way, the party- 
leaders could now bid for the highest (and most absolute) 
power. With a majority in the parliament, every conceivable 
constitutional amendment could be carried out. 

What actually happened was that the prophecies of Plato, 
de Tocqueville and Burckhardt had come true; democracy 
had evolved into tyranny, the rule of the majority had become 
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the tyranny of the majority, the masses freed from their “tyr- 
annical” rulers were now under the sway of popular /eaders, 
of “fellows-like-you-and-me,” of personifications of the 
masses. The tyranny of “averages,” the Golden Age of 
Armed Mediocrity had begun. Minorities (Jews and cap- 
italists, clerics and aristocrats, the insane and the crippled, in- 
tellectuals and political dissenters) were persecuted because 
they dared to differ from the “average man’; the old and the 
insane were murdered wholesale, but of the rest the racial 
minorities had the hardest lot as they could not be “converted”’ 
like the political or religious foe. ‘Thus Europe saw the in- 
troduction of “total democracy” on a “plebiscitarian” basis. 
Liberty was extinct because everybody criticizing the “leader” 
acted simultaneously against the choice and personification of 
the angry masses. Even the psychological source of liberty— 
generosity—dried up. 

Personalism, this inherent trait of occidental culture, had 
thus given way entirely to collectivism. The totalitarian 
countries with the one-party system recognize man only in so 
far as he is part of the Whole—Race in Germany, Class in 
Russia, State in Italy. One should not be misled by such slo- 
gans as “Blood and Soil.” Equality has been narrowed down 
by the Totalitarians to identity, but “soil” remains still a noble 
program (thoroughly betrayed by Hitler, whose Ahasuerus 
mentality made him the greatest shifter of populations since 
the days of Genghis Khan). Soil means liberty for the man 
who possesses it. Soil stands for stability, personality, tradi- 
tion, independence, timeliness. One has to choose between 
Soil and Blood just as one has to choose between liberty and 
equality. Equality (or its more emphatic postulation, iden- 
tity) exists only because of a forceful curtailment or general 
coercion. One has always to choose between being free or 
equal. The French Revolution sacrificed liberty to equality. 
The American Revolution stood for liberty, and wisely limited 
equality to the equality of opportunity, the equality before the 
law and the theological equality of “creatures” of God. The 
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furious equalitarianism of the Totalitarians is certainly not 
Anglo-Saxon. The issue of the present war is, therefore, 
Liberty and Soil versus Equality and Blood, between the noble 
tradition of the West and the sinister enthusiasms of the 
physical and biological laboratory. 


CONSERVATIVE ALLIES AND JACOBIN GERMANS 


The fundamental difference between the First and the Sec- 
ond World War lies in the fact that the English-speaking 
powers reversed their ideological position; Germany changed 
places with America and Britain who are now fighting for 
conservative and conserving principles while Germany is 
continuing to propagate in her turn the ideas of the Jacobins 
of 1793 in an extreme and violent form. In the face of the 
problem of the coming peace, we have to ask ourselves what 
its guiding principles must be. Should the recipe of 1919 
be considered again? Should all power be indiscriminately 
given to the masses? Should States be once more invented 
whose names we shall look for in vain in the 1912 edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica? ‘There is a vague feeling in 
this country that the order of 1919 was far from being perfect, 
that the League of Nations in the city of Jean Calvin and Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau had its serious shortcomings. Our Leftists 
are already looking toward a solution which will be more 
radical, more “progressive” than the one inaugurated in 1919; 
and thus the advent of World War III may be considerably 
hastened. A simple repetition of 1919 is undesirable; the 
only choice remains between Utopia and Reaction, a Brave 
New World with intensified international catastrophes and 
the highly unpopular “going back.” 

“Going back” will be the only constructive policy. And in 
order to be successful this process of “going back” must in cer- 
tain instances be thorough—as thorough as the altered and 
basic circumstances will permit. This problem has to be 
viewed in much the same way as we view sartorial fashions. 
A woman dressed like her mother in 1926 is ridiculous; an 
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evening dress copied from an 1865 model is “original.” We 
shall have to go back probably to a period prior to 1914. Not 
only must territorial changes be taken into consideration, but 
the more important “structural” questions also. Only such 
newly acquired values as have been proved worthy of con- 
sideration should be retained—as for instance a good deal of 
the social legislation which has been copied from medieval 
patterns. 

If we mention the word “medieval” we must fully realize 
that National Socialism, as its very name indicates, is far 
from being medieval; it is the most modern and “progressive” 
of all political movements and embodies in a demoniacal syn- 
thesis all the sociological and political errors of the last 400 
years. The National Socialists have borrowed their ideo- 
logy from scraps of Darwin, Huxley and Gobineau, from 
Madison Grant, Sir Arthur Keith and Marx, from Calvin and 
Luther, from Rousseau, Fichte, Lagarde and Wagner. There 
is nothing medieval about the sterilization clinics, the wor- 
ship of race, health and technical progress, mass production 
of Volkswagen, Volksempfanger, super-highways, super-or- 
ganization and super-discipline, Stukas and synthetic gasoline, 
anti-clericalism and anti-monasticism, or anti-individualistic 
fury and civil marriage and divorce. 

The Nazi ideology is Leftist, anti-medieval, anti-traditional, 
anti-Christian. It is a gorgonesque mirror hanging before 
the grey face of world leftism—a gorgonesque mirror more 
polished, perfect and cruel in its Teutonic thoroughness than 
the other one in the borderland of Asia. Was it not the cant 
of the Left when Hitler declared in September, 1938, that 
Nazism “is not a religion, a cult, but a popular movement 
based on exact scientific research”? Could any claim be less 
medieval and more pleasing to “advanced” ears? And when 
the real clash between Progressivism and Medievalism hap- 
pened in the form of the Austrian conquest, did not Hitler’s 
deputy governor in Vienna declare that he tendered a friendly 
hand to the Communists while no pity could be expected by 
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legitimist Monarchists? Germany is indeed not “putting the 
clock back” as has been so frequently insinuated; she stands 
merely for the reductio ad absurdum of all modern thought. 

The Nazis hate Communists with a jealous hatred, as one 
loathes a rival, a competitor; their hatred for the upholders of 
the great political and religious traditions are deeper and more 
lasting. They are intelligent enough to feel that their real 
problem lies in coping successfully with a deep-rooted philos- 
ophy of life, a problem much graver for them than the strug- 
gle with Leftism, a movement of only yesterday whose leaders 
imitated so quickly the example set by William II and Luden- 
dorff. The real Right stayed on. 


MONARCHS OR Mos MASTERS 


And now that the problem of peace is so pressing, one must 
make bold to say that it is, perhaps, only in the genuine spirit 
of this true Right that one can hope for a real peace settle- 
ment within the European framework. It is your real con- 
servatives who refuse to think in terms of racial or linguistic 
uniformity. They stand by the principle of St. Stephen of 
Hungary: Unius linguae uniusque moris regnum fragile ei 
tmbecillum est. ‘They are the last to accept the clumsy con- 
cept of the utterly wicked man who is nevertheless so clever 
as to interpret with accuracy Divine Revelation. To them the 
average man is rather intellectually limited than hopelessly 
immoral. From the political point of view, Conservatives 
have tended to look upon those depersonalized agglomerations 
of individuals whom we now call the masses as irresponsible, 
immature, helpless and easily misled. The idea of punishing 
a whole nation or a whole race is no more Conservative than 
it is Catholic; it could occur only to a Hitler, a Tamerlane or 
to some of those “democratic” editors who can believe in 
mass virtue or in mass guilt. In this connection it is well to 
compare what happened at the Congress of Vienna with 
certain attitudes during the negotiations at Trianon, St. Ger- 
main, Neuilly, Versailles. 
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In order to find out what sort of peace is feasible an in- 
ventory has first to be made. Much will have been destroyed 
before the war ends. There will be physical destruction; and 
the cities will have suffered most—from explosives, malnutri- 
tion, despair. The countryside will be less affected. Barn- 
yards are easily repaired and bomb craters quickly filled. The 
moral destruction will be even worse. People who have suc- 
cessively voted for Michaelis, Ebert, Hindenberg and Hitler, 
or for Nitti, Giolitti and Mussolini will finally have lost faith 
in their judgment—and that means faith in “democracy.” Lib- 
erals, Democrats and “Progressives” who had helped dis- 
establish monarchical governments, who had seen the creation 
of Weimar (or Italian parliamentarism) melt under their 
fingers and Hitler jubilantly acclaimed by mass man, will have 
lost their faith in the man-in-the-street, in the vox populi and 
the democratic process. Intellectuals) who committed the 
fatal error of believing in the principle of majority rule, while 
they themselves constituted minorities, and suffered under a 
regime supported by ecstatic masses, will seek “‘re-orientation.” 
Apart from the peasants there will be only a small group, 
or, rather, a segment of a group which will have saved not 
only its ideological outlook, but also (what is more important) 
its self-respect—the non-industrial, non-commercial conserv- 
atives, the true conservatives who neither accepted nor paid 
a “price.” Obviously we do not mean the Hugenbergs and 
Thyssens, but men like Dr. Edgar Jung (who paid with his 
life for the courage of his convictions) or Ernst Jiinger (the 
undaunted author who dared to publish, not in New York 
but in Hamburg, and in 1939, that most powerful indictment 
of Nazidom, On the Marble Cliffs) or Joseph Bernhart or 
Theodor Haecker or Wiechert or Alverdes or Bishop Galen 
or Pastor Niemdller. The last two went unhesitatingly to the 
place where Christians almost “rightfully” belong—to jail. 
The steady, conscious and determined resistance of the true 
Right in the totalitarian world should not delude us, on the 
other hand, as to its inherent weakness in a collective age 
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where the masses count for more than the aristot, the best. 
Spengler’s pessimism was justified when he said that there is 
no such thing as a conservative “party,” a conservative mass- 
movement. In the Europe of tomorrow the dynamic power 
of traditionalism, personalism and libertarianism may be 
again more conspicuous and efficient than today, but the dawn 
has not yet arrived. Neither should the fact that there are 
positive forces working inside Europe lead us to indulge in 
a comfortable and inert optimism; there is a shell around 
Germany and Continental Europe which must be cracked; it 
can probably only be cracked from without. And in this 
process even Moscow might have been instrumental. 

When this gigantic revolutionary war is over, the parties 
in most countries will be dead forever. Party life can con- 
tinue in Denmark, Norway or even Holland, but in the rest 
of Europe people will be tired of parties, of all parties. The 
era of politics in the sense of the nineteenth century will have 
come to an end. Who any longer has faith in parties, party 
leaders, party victories, party slogans, party discipline, party 
demonstrations? With the fall of the Nazi Party, the Fascist 
Party and all the other “victorious” parties which won the 
democratic race for power by publicity, fraud or violence, all 
parties alike will have become distasteful. The disillusion- 
ment in the Leaders, who “personified” the masses, will also 
be complete. The restorations of the Bourbons and Stuarts 
were failures because they had, like our Leftists, forgotten and 
learned nothing, yet these events nevertheless took place be- 
cause Charles I and Louis XVI knew how to bow gracefully 
before the executioner, an art in which the great democratic 
leaders have showed little accomplishment. 

There remain the monarchs—of Norway and Holland, of 
Belgium and Greece, of Serbia and Luxemburg, of Austria, 
Hungary and Bavaria—who have become more than ever 
living symbols of the existence or unity of their subjected 
countries. The peasants remain. A few burghers remain 
who can still look in the mirror without being ashamed of 
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themselves, because they have not rendered oath after oath 
of the most solemn allegiance to diametrically opposed gov- 
ernments. The Churches remain; the Catholic Church be- 
cause it alone is really “continental.” And the indispensable 
evil called bureaucracy with its Fouchés and Meissners re- 
mains. But in all this there is hardly enough material to 
build a democracy after the American pattern; not to speak 
of the demo-totalitarian “City of Man” of Borgese, Salvemini 
and Mann. The Europe of tomorrow will be a simple Europe 
striving for simple virtues and worshiping the old gods, as 
the new gods almost without exception will have been com- 
mitted to bankruptcy, loathing and ridicule. 

Casting their votes will mean even less to the Europeans 
than before. The feeling of helplessness the individuals had 
when they went to the polls in the dying democracies was only 
increased by the “plebiscitarian” comedies of the mob masters. 
One vote buried under thirty or forty million voters was as 
unimportant as a drop in an ocean. People will no longer be 
attracted by such proportions, they will be tired of being mere 
“fragments”: party members, taxpayers, “racial comrades,” 
class-conscious proletarians, army recruits. This is the reason 
why the only strong feeling life in the new Europe (besides a 
return to the lasting values) will be some sort of sentimental, 
non-political anarchism. The State itself will be viewed with 
suspicion and any type of forced organization will cause re- 
sentment. People will yearn for the ephemeral medieval 
State; the modern State is truly, as Proudhon said, “par sa 
nature annexionniste.” I remember a retired railway man in 
Western Europe who told me that it was his dream to possess 
a small house with a large vegetable garden, a cow and a shot- 
gun—this last to be used to kill trespassers and especially tres- 
passers in uniform. ‘There is no doubt that life in the Old 
World will make a supreme effort to be more personal and 
less “communitarian.” It will almost instinctively draw away 
from all the familiar political forms of the last 150 years, in- 
augurated by the totalitarian, equalitarian and militaristic 
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French Revolution. The choice of Europe will not be one 
between totalitarianism and democracy, but one between 
anarchy and a benevolent, hierarchic paternalism. Abel Bon- 
nard once remarked that the King was in the Middle Ages 
the father of his people because every father was a king in 
his family. Some Europeans want kings; even more will be 
kings in the sense of being sovereign persons once more. 


PROGRAM FOR THE NEW EUROPE 


But even if the victorious allies should make a desperate 
effort to “set up” democratic governments in Central Europe 
the failure of such an enterprise would be immedately mani- 
fest. When the monarchs lost their thrones in 1918 they left 
countries (or in some cases fragments of states) with parlia- 
ments working in full blast. When the “leaders” go, no poli- 
tical machinery or organization will be left, and only the rem- 
nants of an administration. The economic chaos alone will 
demand expert handling and will make democracy, which is 
basically Jay rule, unfeasible. Democracy, whatever its vir- 
tues, can only be developed spontaneously, not imposed from 
without. The idea that socialists, centrists, democrats, na- 
tionalists might start again to vie peacefully for supremacy in 
placid elections is not to be entertained. Another mammoth- 
party, artificially created might imply, perhaps, formal dem- 
ocracy; it would not mean liberal freedom. The Volstead act 
and Hitlerism are “democratic” phenomena because backed by 
parliamentarian majorities; but Maria Theresa, although 
technically an “autocrat,” was actually a liberal because she 
never interfered with the private lives of her subjects. 

The moment these facts are realized in the United States— 
and that will happen as soon as the war is over—there will be 
consternation in Leftist circles, and among all those Americans 
who have accepted the view of the commentators, editors and 
lecturers that the present war was being waged in order to 
bring the blessings of democracy to the four corners of the 
world. Yet intelligent Anglo-Saxons, like Algernon Cecil 
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(in Facing the Facts in Foreign Policy) or Douglas Jerrold 
(in Britain and Europe) have warned against the renewal of 
an ideological imperialism however altruistic in its motives. 
We must not forget the Atlantic Charter drawn up by two 
aristocratic statesmen engaged in a fight against two relentless 
mobmasters. No mention is made in this charter of “a world 
made safe for democracy.” Critics have pointed out that it 
suffers from a seeming contradiction by invoking in one sec- 
tion the right of nations to choose their own forms of political 
existence while in another speaking of the liquidation of Na- 
tional Socialism. Nevertheless, if we take into consideration 
that the signatories of the Charter were clearly thinking only 
of morally permissible forms of government, there is no real 
inconsistency. And this is the crux of the problem of Euro- 
pean reconstruction from an American point of view. 

The uniting bond between the so-called democracies—the 
United States, the British Empire, China and the numerous 
European victims of Hitler—is not a common and concrete 
form of government, but rather a basic concept of political 
morality which they accept, at least as an ideal. These united 
forces are fighting an enemy who has broken away from the 
Christian moral tradition or, as in the case of Japan, has never 
shared it to its full extent. To narrow the issue down to a 
single political dogma is not only a falsification of the present 
situation, or at least an oversimplification of a very deep and 
grave issue; it is a poor beginning even from a diplomatic and 
“strategic” point of view. If we accept a wider vista we shall 
see that the conservative (and even the monarchical) tradition 
of Europe of today and tomorrow stands nearer to the Amer- 
ican concept than is usually believed. The equalitarianism 
of the French Revolution has no counterpart in the United 
States, which always respected individual efforts and individ- 
ual achievements. The attitude of the magistrate of Stras- 
bourg who planned in 1793 to destroy the spire of the famous 
Cathedral because it defied equalitarian principles (by tower- 
ing over the housetops) would be distasteful to Americans 
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who believe in personal distinction and excellence. We do 
not believe that the Constitution with all the twelve amend- 
ments can be the common basis, because it is in large part 
political. The Bible, the Bill of Rights, the Declaration of 
Independence, the clarity of Scholastic philosophy, the fun- 
damental human concepts of decency, loyalty, respect for hu- 
man dignity and liberty, because these are moral and endur- 
ing, will constitute our common bond. The mottoes on the 
coins of the United States will actually embody the program 
for a new Europe: “Liberty”—for the person; ‘In God we 
Trust”—as a spiritual outlook; “E pluribus unum”—outlin- 
ing the principle of federation and local autonomy in the 
States to come. 

It is up to the Anglo-Saxon world to cut the abscess of Naz- 
ism and Fascism, but it is the task of the patient (or of “na- 
ture’) to “heal” the wound. The doctor can destroy disease, 
but the patient must will his recovery. For this process of 
reconstruction conservative forces are bound to play an im- 
portant role. Even a liberal like the Italian exile Ferrero saw 
that clearly. And when the Spanish refugee, Salvador de 
Madariaga, praises in Spanish kingship the cornerstone of 
liberty and a higher “democracy” he may astonish American, 
but not European readers. It is worth remembering that half 
of the European royalty lives in North-America. It is a sign 
of our times that the “heir of the Holy Roman Emperors” 
commutes between Quebec and Washington. In a war like 
this, in a struggle between Good and Evil, mere political dis- 
crepancies can play but a very subordinate role; if made a 
major issue at the peace settlement they will once more be 
the undoing of Europe. 





Book Reviews 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


Stupigs IN CivILizArION. By various contributors. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Bicentennial Conference.) Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1941. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

Civilization is man’s inheritance and his true vocation. In the history of 
civilization it is not the dead things, but man, who stands forth, and from 
his misery and darkness presses forward to a life of richness and light, and 
with the help of his intellectual gifts compels nature to serve him and tries 
to form the surrounding world in such a way that it corresponds to his 
necessities and wishes. A history of civilization cannot be limited therefore 
to the description of extant monuments; it must portray the development of 
the interior man. 

The Bicentennial Conference of the University of Pennsylvania set itself 
this task in a series of papers which have the title Studies in Civilization. The 
various contributors have worked out with conciseness, but nevertheless with 
surprising clarity and decisiveness, the chief factors which have created our 
Western civilization. In doing this, they have purposely omitted all non- 
essentials as well as the apparatus of learned footnotes. 

The first four papers are concerned with classical antiquity. Alan J. B. 
Wace, whose good fortune it has been to excavate at Mycenae, speaks on 
“The Mycenaean Civilization” (pp. 1-22). One thing, especially, in this 
contribution impresses the reader: the instinct for the monumental raises the 
Greeks of the Mycenaean period to heights the Cretans never realized. In 
spite of imitation of the Cretan fashion in exterior palace decoration, Greek 
buildings show a completely different spirit from the contemporary Cretan; 
they are the work of two clearly distinct peoples. The reader will subscribe 
to Dr. Wace’s conclusion: “Indeed, the more we study the monuments they 
have bequeathed to us and the more we realize the implications of these monu- 
ments, the more we feel that it is right to recognize in the Mycenaeans the 
same Greek spirit which led the world in art, in science, and in literature.” 

In Otto E. Neugebauer’s contribution on “Exact Science in Antiquity” 
(pp. 23-31), we are given a concise and clear introduction to a field with 
which the student of classical antiquity is usually unfamiliar. The chief value 
of this paper, however, is that Dr. Neugebauer shows on a tangible subject 
the results which take place when highly different cultures come into contact 
with one another. There follows William S. Ferguson’s paper on “The 
Artistic and Intellectual Contribution of Greece” (pp. 33-46). He does not 
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try to assess individually or collectively the contributions in art and science 
made by the Greeks in their long and eventful history, but wisely centers on 
the ways of life and attitudes of mind which are basically Hellenic. The 
persistent Greek traits, he finds, are these: an instinct for the inner beauty 
of natural objects; a passion for making things intelligible; a conviction that 
well-being and well-doing spring from liberty ordered by law. Quite logically, 
Arthur E. R. Boak, in the next paper, “The Heritage of the Roman Law” 
(pp. 47-56), pays tribute to the cultural legacy of Rome by selecting the 
Roman law as a subject of discussion; for it is the outstanding creation of 
the Roman genius which “has so profoundly influenced the development of 
later legal thinking that it has become an ineradicable element in our modern 
civilization” (p. 55). RupDOLPH ARBESMANN. 

Of the two papers that deal directly with the Middle Ages, Prof. E. K. 
Rand’s “The Medieval Pattern of Life” (pp. 57-68) is an important affirma- 
tion, felicitously phrased, of the “fertility and the humanity of arts and 
letters’ revealed in the various Renaissances of the Middle Ages. “So numer- 
ous are these oases of Renaissance becoming that for them one can hardly see 
the medieval desert” (p. 60). 


Step by step a new and Christian humanism was formed, which reinterpreted the 
liberal arts and enlarged them with new literary works of pagan form and Christian 
contents. The goal, as in the old days, was philosophy, the training of the mind to 
think with the help of the best thought of old, but to preserve at all costs the truths 
that, in the light of the Incarnation and with the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the 
Church had with increasing clarity proclaimed (p. 63). ... If modern civilization 
is to endure, it must either return to the medieval plan or work out some new 
pattern of life on the basis of the old-time virtues, in which human eyes amidst 
the clouding of the many may still make out the one” (p. 68). 


In the second paper, dealing with “The Institutional Pattern” (pp. 69-75), 
Dr. Arthur C. Howland manages to combine the view that “politically, the 
establishment of these Germanic kingdoms marks the beginnings of the Middle 
Ages” (p. 70) with the view that the “Roman villa becomes the medieval 
manor; the Roman proprietor, the feudal lord” (p. 72); and both these 
with the view that the specific characteristic common to all medieval insti- 
tutions is the “greater significance of the whole than any of its parts, the 
emphasis on the group instead of on the units of which it was composed.” 

Three papers link medieval with modern culture. In “Literature and 
Learning” (pp. 77-87), Prof. Charles G. Osgood discusses a perennial prob- 
lem in the light of The Marriage of Philosophy and Mercury, by Martianus 
Capella. “The Search for the Heroic Poem,” by Prof. W. J. Entwistle, is 
a splendid elaboration of the thesis that ‘The history of the Heroic Poem 

. is proof that the spiritual life of Europe is one strenuous endeavor for 
which are indispensable the varied gifts of its free people” (p. 99). There 
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are several notable paragraphs on “the great and solitary figure of Dante... 
[whose] achievement is the greatest of them all” (p. 92) ; and the paper ends 
with a plea that in the work of reconstruction that lies ahead the statesmen 
and men of affairs call in the poets, the “unacknowledged legislators of man- 
kind,” to light once more the beacons that have been dimmed and to utter 
for us “thoughts that wander through eternity.” 


We have encouraged in ourselves and our pupils little thoughts and little achieve- 
ments, since only the little admits of precision. Ought we not rather to think big 
thoughts, study large maps, and, like our kinsmen the poets, seize the secret which 
Nature holds, oh, such a little way beyond our grasp? (p. 103). 


In some ways, the central essay of the whole work is that of John H. 
Randall, Jr., on “Unifying Factors in the Development of Modern Ideas” 
(pp. 105-118). It is a plea that we nourish, on the past “continuity of 
European culture” and the present conception of Science, the firm hope for 
the future that the Western world “will yet learn how to meet the conditions 
of its marvelous power over the forces of nature, that it will manage to or- 
ganize and control the industrial machine its genius has invented” (p. 105). 
The “modern world” goes back, at least, to the eleventh century; and “Today 
the first modern philosopher is no longer Descartes, it is St. Thomas—unless 
indeed it be St. Augustine” (p. 108). There is one basic problem of a 


dynamic culture: 


The thirteenth century knew it as the problem of the relation of reason to faith, 
of science to wisdom. In our sophistication . . . we call it the problem of the relation 
of science to human values, of our knowledge of the means and mechanism by 
which we wield power over nature and over ourselves to the ends of action, the 
social ideals to which that power is directed. It is the question of the relation of 


Truth to Good (p. 112). 


To this problem there are two traditional solutions. There is the way of 


... humanism, which makes of truth a means to achieving the good of man, [which] 
subordinates science to values, and takes knowledge as an instrument of power. And 
there is the way we call naturalism, the way of scientific understanding. It finds 
truth no mere means, but an essential part of human good. For it, science is itself 
a supreme value, and there is no greater power than understanding itself. It is the 
glory of the medieval synthesis that it succeeded in uniting these two ways, in bring- 
ing together humanism and naturalism, in identifying science with wisdom and 
truth with good. It is the tragedy of Europe that since then the two ways, save 
for a brief cooperation again in the eighteenth century, have parted company. Wisdom 
has been divorced from science, truth from good, to their mutual confusion. The 
central problem of European culture has been to create a scientific humanism that 
would bring them together once more, as they were united in the thirteenth century 


(p. 113). 
The remaining papers of the Symposium are excellent in themselves, but 
less directly illustrate the central thesis of the continuity of human nature 
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in the vicissitudes of outward history. Professor Hayes writes interestingly 
of the relations between actual historical developments and the contemporary 
ideologies of economic determinism and political totalitarianism. Professor 
MclIlwain relates England’s constitutional defense of individual and minority 
rights throughout her history with the role she is playing in the present war. 
Professor Schlesinger finds that “probably the most striking thing about the 
modern history of Europe and America would be that all peoples have been 
so nearly alike, not that they have in certain respects been different.” And 
from this he deduces the important conclusion: “Peoples must not continue 
to learn of one another only as dreaded rivals or armed foes. They must 
come to think of themselves as collaborators in the grand enterprise of advanc- 
ing civilization” (p. 156). Professor Cestre, who discusses “A Century of 
American Poetry” (pp. 157-175), finds “in it one of the essential features 
of the American temper, individualism, transformed by intellectual exertion, 
fruitful expansion of the imaginative and affective qualities, a sturdy or ex- 
quisite relish for style into artistic individuality” (p. 175). 

The last paper, “Tradition and Rebellion: European Patterns in the 
Literature of America” (pp. 177-200), by Professor Stanley T. Williams, is 
an “attempt to sketch ... the growth and decline of the dynamic European 
patterns (ideas, moods, and techniques) in our literature; and, finally, to 
indicate some meanings for these patterns in the history of American belles- 
lettres.” The conclusion is that we have at last, after much rebellion and 
assimilation, reached a literature that is our own, in which may be found “old- 
world principles of writing and also our adolescent frontier impulses, adjusted, 
matured, refined: character types, local color, the frontier, and the influences 
of writers as different as Balzac and Sarah Orne Jewett . . . deeply imagina- 
tive treatment of native themes within the disciplines of proven tradition” 
(p. 200). 

All in all, this is a valuable contribution of academic competence to the 
contemporary problem of building a human and enduring world order. 

Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 


Tue Unitep STATES AND CIVILIZATION. By John U. Nef. Chicago: 

The University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xviii, 421. $3.00. 

These lectures, sponsored during 1940-1941 by the Walgreen Foundation 
for the Study of American Institutions, constitute a sustained indictment 
of the tragically asymmetrical relationships of things material, intellectual 
and moral in American civilization. The author, however, rises above the 
mere negative analysis of the crisis and outlines a remedy. The ends of 
civilization—truth, goodness, and beauty—he maintains, can only be achieved 
by a humanistic approach involving a proper control of appetite and passion 
by intellect and by a proportionate appreciation of such other means as religion, 
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moral philosophy and art. To prevent the cataclysmic denouement of civil- 
ization, such human instruments must be applied to the complete re-orientation 
of the scale of values in contemporary economic, social, religious, moral and 
political institutions. 

Professor Nef has made a destructive attack on “freedom from thinking.” 
It is primarily a negation of the modern conception of “the greatest economic 
good for the greatest number” ; but it is at the same time a castigation of the 
complacency of American educational leaders in submitting to the pattern 
of materialism. He urges the jettisoning of the doctrine that general welfare 
follows automatically from economic welfare. In such a scheme there is no 
place for the mental horizon of Prof. E. L. Thorndike which cannot evaluate 
the “General Goodness” of American society by any other method than the 
accumulation of comparative urban statistics on health, wealth and the number 
of telephones, automobiles, radios and bath tubs in every human habitation 
modeled on Better Home and Gardens (pp. 47-48). 

While many of the author’s recommendations are reminiscent of the various 
utterances of President Hutchins, they are equally provocative and stimulating. 
Students should be introduced to the best thought of philosophers and saints: 
which can mean at once something and nothing according as the writer would 
more specifically proceed. But university professors should act first by re- 
educating themselves, by integrating studies, and by teaching a hierarchy of 
values on a traditional basis. There must be select graduate faculties and 
intellectual groups in at least a few universities. Historians should gather 
material more intelligently in accordance with purposes determined by moral 
philosophy. Real progress in this direction would result from a drastic 
revision of the Ph.D. requirements. Practically useless research into minutiae 
should be ruthlessly eliminated in favor of the production of great summaries 
like those of Pirenne, Rostovtzeff and MclIlwain. But one cannot help 
wondering if this is not the aim of the sanior pars today—one appreciated by 
more historians than Professor Nef dreams of; besides, the above-named 
scholars would resent the imputation that they have dodged the oftentimes 
onerous task of investigating those little facets which give depth and solidity 
to their work. 

There are innumerable bypaths provided by passing remarks and scattered 
bibliographical references. Many of the queries and possible disagreements 
which might arise would require an elaboration of points discussed before one 
would be justified in taking issue with Professor Nef’s excellent and incisive 
analyses. But he should have omitted using the term “Dark Ages” (pp. 2, 
150, 178). And the implication that Christian humanism stems from the 
Renaissance could have been avoided (p. 68), as could the legend of the 
year 1000 (p. 154). In the same category lies the implication that ardent 
Catholics today would advocate a revival of the political power exercised 
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by the Church in medieval times (p. 175). The author is best and really 
at home in sketching the rise of industrialism and in discussing the inter- 
reactions of religions and economic progress when modern Europe dawned, 
though in the latter some points are vague by the very limitations of space. 
It would seem that the work of Amintore Fanfani is not valued as much 
as it might be. But one remark—that the relations of Christianity to economic 
doctrines in the Gothic Age are very relevant to the present—is a penetrating 
conclusion to a fine discussion (p. 165). One of Professor Nef’s judgments, 
however, if only to obviate misunderstanding, should have been explained. 
The Catholic Church, he believes, needs a Reformation today (p. 181); 
compromised with the dictators, it lacks a theologian able and willing to 
employ the barbed words of a Bossuet to a Louis XIV in reading strong 
lessons to men in high places (p. 180). 

The text, perfect technically, is supplemented by footnotes and an Index. 

The City College, New York. JaMeEs S. DoNnNNELLY. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA. By Eugene T. Adams and Others. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 278. $2.50. 

This book may be considered as one more symposium dealing with Ameri- 
ca. It is composed of nine contributions made by faculty members of Col- 
gate University. The articles are concerned with democracy and govern- 
ment, economics, education, politics, science, art, literature, philosophy and 
religion, and the parts which these forces have played in making America 
what it is today. The collected essays are pointed and factual. As would be 
expected in a volume made up by contributions from nine authors, certain 
sections of the book seem better than others. In general, it seems that efforts 
have been made to deal seriously and honestly with the background of our 
history, and to face the problems of today. 

Some of the statements made are pleasingly sharp and clear. In the section 
entitled “Democracy in the American Economy,” we are informed that 
the justification of a union’s right to exist is no justification of its policies. These poli- 
cies, like those of any other business enterprise, have to be judged in the light of their 
consistency with a system of free private enterprise. . . . Competition is anathema to 
unionists. No union willingly tolerates another union in the same field. . . . Moreover, 
they introduce inflexible elements, such as rigid wage rates and restrictive working 
rules, into a system that depends upon flexibility for its most efficient operation. 

Relative to other phases of our economic life, we have this statement: 
“For example, the protective tariff, resale price maintenance laws, much 
of our farm program, and some of our labor policies are as close to free 
private enterprise as Ecuador is to the north pole” (p. 89). 

This willingness to present clashing phases of American life is evident in 
all the essays. In some of them a great deal of factual information has been 
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included, and impartial evaluations given. These appraisals are found in 
generous measure in the essays dealing with American art and American 
literature. Not everyone will agree with all the statements made in the sec- 
tion devoted to education. The author of that essay was clearly not in favor 
of denominational schools. It appears that no serious effort was made to 
evaluate the contribution made to the nation by church-supported schools. 
The assumption seems to have been made that all such schools have worked 
against the unification of America, rather than in favor of it. The arguments 
made against any contribution from the federal or state government to the 
church-supported school seem rather unimpressive. Much is said about 
secularized education and its advantages, but little effort is made to prove 
that such education is necessarily better than education provided by a de- 
nominational school. Other sections of the same essay, dealing with the ap- 
parently unsolvable problem of furnishing constructive and profitable em- 
ployment to young people in this nation, and also to the perplexing problems 
associated with the teaching of controversial issues, seem much more sound 
and valuable. 

In the essay, “The Spirit of American Religion,” a productive effort has 
been made to appraise the contributions made by various religious groups. 
The material relative to Catholicism seems characterized by an effort to 
write objectively. The statement is made that “American Catholicism is in 
a genuine sense an American institution” (p. 214); and this is followed 
by an effort to ascertain the reasons why there have been so many outbursts 
directed against the Catholic Church. The differences between Catholicism 
and Protestantism are outlined, so far as they relate to developments in 
America. Since the author of the essay was presumably not a Catholic, the 
final conclusions were not too enthusiastic about the Catholic Church, but 
it appears that judgments rendered were the result of considerable investiga- 
tion and study. The Jewish problem receives attention in the same essay. 
The final essay, dealing with American philosophy, presents much provoca- 
tive material on such subjects as Puritanism, transcendentalism, experi- 
mentalism, and allied topics. This concluding essay, like all others in the 
volume, is well worth study. There is a list of appended readings, and the 
Index increases the utility of the collected essays. 

Loyola University, Chicago. PAUL KINIERY. 


IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. By Tom Ireland. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons, 1942. Pp. xliii, 1010. $5.00. 

The present volume is characterized by its plea to the Irish to throw in 
their lot with Britain in the present war. Although the author is aware of 
the almost insurmountable obstacle in the problem of Partition, yet now that 
America is in the war, he speaks with assurance in urging that it is necessary 
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that Eire enter the war if the lifeline from America to Britain and a unified 
command of the British Isles are to be kept intact. He would have the Irish 
think this way by recalling their loyalty to millions of their own kind in 
America, England and in the Empire generally, and by proclaiming they 
are once more, as of old, to shed the light of Christian ideals amid the 
spreading shadows of the new paganism. At any rate, he urges, even from 
purely selfish reasons it were a lesser evil to side with Britain than not, in a 
conflict which must eventually clutch all nations in its relentless grasp. 

After dwelling on the real ties that have always bound and rendered 
America indebted to Eire, he reaches out into the past history of Eire, treat- 
ing each period with a brevity relative to its remoteness from our own day. 
He disposes briefly of early pagan and Christian Eire up to the time of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion. Fifty more pages bring us to the last uprising 
against Elizabeth under the Ulster princes, O’Neill and O’Donnell; one 
hundred pages more show us the bloody hand of Cromwell, Limerick’s tragic 
stone and the heavy burden of the penal laws. and so to Wolfe Tone; Daniel 
O’Connell, the famine, the Fenians and the setting of Home Rule bring us 
to the eve of the first World War. Then finally, for more than six hundred 
and forty pages, the Easter rebellion, so often termed abortive, is shown rather 
to have been a conception with which Eire is still in labor until a nation 
yet be born. 

It is regrettable that the author did not have a more unitive plan. After 
the exposition and defense of his thesis that Eire should range herself along- 
side of Britain, it hardly seems to the point to recount all past history. And 
if it be objected that the book is meant to be history, it must be answered 
that it sheds little new light on earlier history, while the modern period is 
overwhelmed with detail. Hardly an incident, hardly a meeting of a local 
subcommittee, hardly a single farmer’s protest at rising tariff in the last thirty 
years would seem to have escaped the author’s notice, and one wanders 
through page after page of a minute study of the economic, political, cultural 
and social scene of Eire against its unstable background. From the welter of 
facts and figures there emerges, it is true, a contoured picture of modern Eire, 
straining forward to subsistence as an independent nation. We see that effort 
divided because personified in two opposite types in the idealist, who would 
live in the world that is not, revive the Gaelic language, proclaim, if possible, 
economic self-sufficiency, and sever all ties with England; and in the realist, 
who would live in the world that is, would not revive what is largely dead 
and thus antagonize the North, would try, for the sake of Eire’s prosperity, 
to fit into the framework of the Empire. It is the difference between the 
radical I.R.A. and Mr. DeValera on the one hand and Mr. Cosgrove and 
Mr. Frank McDermott, of the Irish Senate, on the other. Mr. DeValera 
has been criticized for seeming to pass to the second group while conveying 
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the impression of remaining in the first. In the present study we see him 
as a prisoner of his own political past. In spite of seemingly valid and weighty 
arguments to make Eire yield up her ports, this complete picture of the inside 
of Eire is likely to make a reader realize how almost impossible it is for any- 
one there, and especially for DeValera himself, to pursue any course but 
neutrality. The problem is too vast, the elements too many and complex, too 
near the verge of eruption and disruption, they are still seething. 

Baltimore, Md. Rocer T. O’CALLAHAN. 


Tue CaTHOLIc REVIVAL IN ENGLAND. By John J. O’Connor. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. (The Christendom Series.) Pp. ix, 
102. $1.00. 

To epitomize an epoch, an author must exercise not only the asceticism 
of brevity, he must also possess complete mastery of his subject. Then if he 
has the skill of a miniaturist such a book as this can be produced. Its hun- 
dred pages are packed with information, but isolated facts do not obscure 
the perspective. Events and personalities, far enough removed from today 
for impartial judgments, pass across the years from 1770 to 1892 with 
dramatic intensity. For it is a dramatic story, this change by which a com- 
munity of 60,000 persons, or about one in every hundred and fifty of the 
estimated population of England and Wales in 1780, reached approximately 
3,000,000—or one in every thirteen of the population today. 

The narrative ends with the death of Cardinal Manning. Subsequent 
years are summarized in a short conclusion of one page. But the picture 
would have been little altered had it been brought up to date, except per- 
haps in the added evidence afforded of increased Catholic influence in Eng- 
lish public life. For instance, there are today 70 Catholic members of Par- 
liament—49 in the House of Lords and 21 in the House of Commons. 
Catholics are also well represented in the Navy, Army and Royal Air 
Force, the Civil Services, the Academic World, Law, Medicine, etc. 

The present reviewer read this book with special interest, having been 
brought up in the tradition of the Oxford Movement during which both his 
paternal and maternal grandfathers, friends of Cardinal Newman, were re- 
ceived into the Church. But the Oxford Movement, though in some re- 
spects the most important, and certainly the best known influence in the 
English Catholic Revival, was only one of many. Mr. O’Connor traces 
them all. He shows how each contributed its share. 

He traces the incalculable results of the arrival of the French emigré 
priests who fled to England from the fury of the French Revolution. “It 
was impossible to walk through a public thoroughfare in London without 
meeting French priests.” The following year the number of clerical refugees 
alone, to say nothing of the laity, was 4,808 and in 1800 it had increased 
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to over 5,600. The English Catholics made supreme efforts to help, but 
what they could do was quite insufficient. At that critical moment the British 
Parliament, composed entirely of Protestants, without one dissentient vote 
authorized expenditure at the rate of about two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling annually, a huge sum if estimated in the values of that age, and 
much of this was used in the relief of the Catholic emigré clergy and re- 
ligious. Religious congregations were established which eventually became 
almost entirely English. Scores of French priests remained for the rest of 
their lives to do missionary work in England as a token of their gratitude. 
Moreover, English religious orders, like the Jesuits and Benedictines, which 
since the Reformation had been scattered over the Continent, returned to 
England and re-established their foundations—such schools, for instance, 
as Stonyhurst, Downside, Ushaw, St. Edmund’s College, etc. In short the 
French Revolution paved the way for the Oxford Movement. 

A later influence, coincident with the Oxford Movement, was the Irish 
migration to England in the middle of the last century. It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the importance of this in the history of the Catholic 
revival, not only in England but throughout the English-speaking world. 
In spite of incredible economic distress they succeeded in founding many new 
missions of which Irish priests were the devoted pastors. Neither must it 
be forgotten that Catholic Emancipation in England was closely linked up 
with the political campaign of Daniel O’Connell, and that until the Eman- 
cipation Act of 1829 English and Irish Catholics were held together by the 
strong bond which unites those fighting for the same cause. 

No space remains to mention the earlier part of the book. By the end of 
the eighteenth century the Faith was almost extinguished and the tiny Cath- 
olic remnant, disunited among themselves, were with difficulty persuaded by 
the Vicars Apostolic from signing an agreement with the Government which 
would in effect have broken their ties with the Holy See. The practical de- 
votion and commonsense of the old Catholic families did, however, keep the 
flame alight in those darkest days for the Church in England until the Sec- 
ond Spring which Cardinal Newman has made for ever memorable in Eng- 
lish literature. 

The only clarification I can suggest in a new edition is the apparent con- 
tradiction in which we are told on page 4 that at the end of the eighteenth 
century no Catholic could practice Law yet a few pages later on we read 
of the successful efforts of William Sheldon “a young Catholic barrister of 
Gray’s Inn” who organized the Committee of the Laity which led to the 
first Catholic Relief Act of 1778. 

But these are minor criticisms. The book is a real contribution to ency- 
clopedic literature and with the other volumes in the series will be an invalu- 
able guide to aspects of Catholic history and apologetics. 

New York City. RoBERT WILBERFORCE. 
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CAMBRIDGE Economic History oF Europe: THE AGRARIAN LIFE IN THE 
MipvteE Aczs. Vol. I. Edited by J. H. Clapham and Eileen Power. New 
York: The Macmillan Company; Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1941. Pp. v, 650. $7.50. 

The present volume deals with agrarian economy from the late centuries 
of the Roman Empire until the introduction of money economy in the later 
Middle Ages foreshadowed modern capitalism and industrialism. The editors 
spared no pains in their efforts to produce a work which is at once compre- 
hensive and intensive. The result is a series of specialized studies which com- 
bine minuteness of scholarship against a background of interpretation. To 
have brought together in one volume the scholarship of such authorities as 
Alfons Doepich, Charles Parain, C. E. Stevens, March Bloch, F. L. Gaushof, 
Robert S. Smith, Nellie Neilson and others was no mean achievement. 

Every student is aware of the economic chaos that accompanied the dis- 
integration of the Roman Empire. With the cessation of large scale Volker- 
wanderungen, European civilization began to integrate. The intermingling 
of the peoples, German, Roman or Gallo-Roman, produced medieval political 
and economic institutions. With the return of peace and normalcy, land was 
tilled and the soil rendered productive. As population increased, it was con- 
fronted with the problem of returns from land. Increased settlement meant 
that men learned how to make waste land arable and productive. Upland 
was cleared and settled. This, in itself, is revealing because it indicates that 
lowland or pasture had become scarce, so much so that in the twelfth century, 
Europe was compelled to make changes in its landed economy and to seek 
new land for cultivation. 

This, in turn, led to changes in form of land tenures. In the “high” Mid- 
dle ages, social status and land tenure were intimately interrelated. Con- 
catenation and dependency being the basis of feudal society, land tenures were 
dependent because their holders were dependent. Allodial tenure was prac- 
tically non-existent for the layman, but the essence of that form was main- 
tained by the Church through its insistence on frankalmoin. The monasteries 
were in the vanguard of economic movements as well as safeguarding human 
dignity. St. Germain-des-Prés had hospites in the ninth century, yet accord- 
ing to contemporary documents, especially the Capitulare de Villis, the in- 
stitution is not mentioned in connection with lay estates. Professor Koebner 
does mention this fact, but it deserves greater emphasis. The hospites were 
settlers on an estate whose landlord furnished them with dwelling places. 
The hospicium, in the twelfth century, developed into a form of property 
lease and thereby set the precedent for the metayage system. It might be well 
to mention a group to which no author in the present volume refers, namely, 
the cerocensuales, whose status in relation to their monastic landlords was 
practically equivalent to that of freemen. 
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Economically, the ‘“‘new monasticism” added impetus to the agrarian rev- 
olution of the twelfth century. This was especially true of the Cistercians. 
By statute, they dwelt far from cities and settled on remote and untilled land. 
The Benedictines had retained the traditions of Roman agrarian economy, 
but the Cistercians revolutionized it. They rendered upland and marsh 
into arable pasture and meadow. ‘This was accomplished by members of 
their own Order, the conversi, or lay brothers who tilled the soil and per- 
formed the manual labor of the field under the supervision of choir-monks. 
Considering that Citeaux possessed almost 800 affiliations settled in the low- 
land and highland throughout Europe, it is not difficult to appreciate the 
Cistercian contribution to agrarian economy. Equally remarkable is the Cis- 
tercian contribution to colonization. In the twelfth century, Europe was 
compelled to recognize that intensive tillage was a necessity. But German 
enterprise opened up Slavic land to the West, with the result that those 
who could migrate to the East did so. The forms of tenure in those newly 
acquired lands were much more liberal than in the more highly organized 
and competitive West. Metayage or an advanced form of the hospicium be- 
came the recognized mode of holding land in the East. The Cistercians were 
foremost in this development, thereby contributing materially to the disrup- 
tion of feudalism as a system of agrarian economy. 

The last chapter of the book is devoted to a discussion of ‘Medieval 
Agrarian Economy in Transition.” This is a very important contribution, 
but possibly too little space is allotted to this phase of European economy. 
Approximately seventy-five per cent of Europe’s population was still engaged 
in agricultural pursuits during this period, and the impact of such calamities 
as the Hundred Years’ War and the Black Death, the injustice that pro- 
duced the Jacquerie and the Peasants’ Revolt require more elucidation than 
can be packed into sixty pages of dry facts. The author of this all important 
chapter leaves unanswered the question, Why did landlords, lay and ecclesi- 
astical, practically cease to till the demesne land? Though enclosures for sheep 
prevailed more and more, though civil wars interfered considerably with 
trade in the fifteenth century, yet according to the Valor Xcclesiasticus, 
monastic demesne continually decreased and practically ceased to yield re- 
turns. Professor Nabholz also fails to estimate the contribution of direct taxa- 
tion by the Crown to European economic transformations during the later 
Middle Ages. 

The volume is a contribution in that it endeavors to synthesize the litera- 
ture on agrarian economy. The writing is extremely technical and factual, 
and in some instances the topical material could be more evenly distributed 
and the subjects more fully developed. The book will be appreciated by 
advanced students of European agrarian economy. 

Fordham University. J. F. O’SuLtivan. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF Our War. (Orientation Course, War Department.) 
By Herman Beukema et al. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. Pp. 
xiv, 279. $2.00. 

The problem of a work like this was deceptively simple. Authority said: 
Our soldiers should know something about the earlier stages of the war in 

which they are engaged, about its technical military lessons, about how it 

j started and how we came to be in it. This was a sensible idea; intellectually 

| passive obedience has never been an American habit. As far back as our 

Revolution, the able drillmaster of Washington’s ragged Continentals, Baron 

von Steuben, noted that his American pupils, unlike the Prussian soldiers 

whom he had formerly commanded, wanted to know the “why” of every- 
thing, and did better for being told. 

Alas, as with many other matters both in peace and war, difficulties began 
as soon as the attempt was made to put this clear and desirable principle into 
practice. Even the technical military part was by no means plain sailing; to 
assess accurately the value of air work as against surface forces or of tanks 
against the older ground arms is far from easy. Nor could political judg- 
ments be avoided. Today practically everyone (whether Clausewitz has been 
read or not) knows all too well that wars are political acts arising out of the 
policies of peace and intended to achieve political aims. Yet today the truth 
of any major political matter is buried under appalling layers of controversy, 
like the ancient remains yesterday uncovered by archaeologists or the more 
modern ruins in the hard-hit quarters of bombed cities. 

This being so, Colonel Beukema and his associates took a strong line. In 
their own words: 




































From first to last one basic principle . . . namely that propaganda, in the normal 
acceptance of that term, was neither necessary nor desirable. The pattern of events, 
fully disclosed, can lead to but one conclusion, one fixed purpose on the part of any 
loyal American. “Truth ever has most strength of what men say.” 







What is more they have made an astonishingly successful attempt to realize 
their high objective. Take for instance one of the sorest spots of all, the 
Spanish Civil War. Our authors say: 











Today the internal issues in that war fade into comparative unimportance before 
the hard, unalterable fact that Germany found in Spain a laboratory to test equipment 
and blitzkrieg methods, that through Franco’s victory and the destruction of Spanish 
democracy she achieved a friendly power in France’s rear, a possible base for planes 
and submarines which in her final all-out effort would complicate the problems of 
England. 








Now probably most of the readers of THOUGHT will agree with the re- 
viewer in taking exception to items in that statement. The internal issues 
in Spain were as important as any which can be presented to man. That 
the vile and criminal leaders who inspired the burning of Spanish churches 
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and the murder of Spanish priests were in any real sense more democratic 
than Franco is at least questionable. Up to the date of this writing, the re- 
viewer is emphatically not aware that Nationalist Spain has served as an 
Axis plane and submarine base. Nevertheless the tone of the passage quoted, 
if not perfect, is not too bad either. The authors have evidently said to them- 
selves: ““What true thing can be said about the Spanish War which will unify 
Americans?” And it is true, irrespective of the other merits of the case, that 
the Axis did test tactics and military material in Spain so that German in- 
tervention there was in a sense a step toward subsequent aggression. 

In connection with the Russian campaign the reader is very sensibly warned 
against baseless Soviet claims of German losses. The one reliable way of 
estimating an enemy’s losses is to drive him from the battlefield and then 
count the dead he has left behind—which the Red Army has seldom been 
able to do. Best of all, the authors avoid both exaggerated rhetoric and 
hysterical denunciations of our enemies. They merely quote bits from Hitler’s 
speeches which comment more eloquently upon subsequent German doings 
than any epithets could possibly do. The record of habitual German bad 
faith is wisely allowed to speak for itself. 

In the fields of military history and military technique—which are, amus- 
ingly enough, less controverted than politics—the authors had plainer sailing. 
Their map diagrams are excellent. Their accounts of operations are clear and 
temperate, their comments as to the relations between the various arms are 
well balanced. There is of course no nonsense about planes and tanks win- 
ning wars all by themselves without the help of artillery and infantry. Al- 
though the new theory of war prefers to “destroy” hostile armies by the com- 
paratively economical method of plane and tank manoeuvres, yet in situations 
where manoeuvre is impossible élite units of the “good old” artillery-infantry 
team are called upon to go in and slug as in the last war. The one German 
campaign which can by stretching the imagination be called an “independent 
air operation,” that is, the Battle of Britain, has so far been the only definite 
German defeat. Even this was intended more as a prelude to invasion than 
as an attempt at a decision by bombing alone. 

Both the Chinese and the Japanese Armies are realistically and fairly 
estimated. A note on page 253 truly says that Hitler is not the creator but 
the creature of the Prussian tradition. In general, this is a book that can 


be read with both pleasure and profit. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y. HoFFMAN NICKERSON. 


La GRANDE CRISE DE LA REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE. By Yves Simon. Mon- 
treal: Editions de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 239. $1.25. 
Since June, 1940, the republic of French letters, like so many republics in 
exile, has migrated to foreign lands. Many of France’s finest spirits have 
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come to the United States, sometimes to save their lives or liberty, some- 
times to save their liberty of speech. In the process a great deal has been 
lost: contact with the home country; intimate knowledge of the thought and 
will of their suffering countrymen in each varying phase of the gigantic 
ordeal; actual, physical participation in that suffering. 

Other Frenchmen, in different circumstances and choosing to share the 
common lot, have remained in France and are, accordingly, reduced to silence. 
Only on rare occasions in France can a prelate, a “discredited”’ politician or a 
Paul Claudel lift his voice in a fearless utterance that to his compatriots is 
an unmistakable call to the ancient French vocation, the gesta Dei per Fran- 
cos. And the gesta Dei, so misunderstood and sometimes renounced by French- 
men, are not to be understood as mere sectarian adherence to any “party 
line,” right or left. They are the continuous and ever pre-eminent action of 
Frenchmen in the mission of battling for freedom—from paganism with 
Irenaeus, Martin, Remi, Lupus, Genevieve; from wordliness with Bruno 
and Bernard; from ignorance and error with the great professors of the 
University of Paris in the thirteenth century; from ignorance and super- 
stition with Gerson; from worldiness and heresy with St. Francis de Sales. 
All of them sought to liberate the souls of men and free them to be truly 
men and saints. The enemy has always been some form of barbaric tyranny, 
Roman, Hunnish or native paganism rampant, denying the freedom of the 
human spirit. Today the ever-present enemy has appeared in his newest and 
most appalling guise, sometimes wielding the whip in a Gestapo prison, some- 
times “winning the friendship” of a marked victim. For Attila and his 
messengers today can wear a frock coat, and even, be it said with the 
greatest reverence and horror, speak the language of religion. 

Monsieur Simon, from these shores, very clearly and very simply tells 
us the story of how the frock coat, sometimes brandishing a cross, corrupted 
France. To be sure, it was a sick and terrribly weakened France that fell 
a prey to the blandishments and machinations of the enemy. Monsieur Simon, 
with the trained mind and pen of a French philosopher, lays bare in a most 
convincing manner the various appeals to the different sections of French 
opinion that were adopted. The great underlying principle, so clearly being 
employed in this country even today, is that hate is much easier to arouse 
than love, and that a community of hatred is much more easy to establish 
than a community of love. “Les ennemis de nos ennemis sont nos amis”— 
that is, as M. Simon attempts to show, the true and so far successful essence 
of the Nazi appeal. It will also, of course, be the ultimate cause of the down- 
fall of the enemy, because hatred, with all its easily aroused furies, has never 
built anything of enduring value. 

The details of this ingenious campaign of fear and hatred, the infinite varia- 
tions and adaptations to particular interests and circumstances are a horrible 
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and a fascinating story. Monsieur Simon succeeds to an astonishing degree 
in re-creating for the reader the nightmarish atmosphere of France before 
the outbreak of the war. It is something which those who have not ex- 
perienced it can scarcely imagine, and it is devoutly to be hoped that citizens 
of this country will never experience it. 

This is a story superbly told, and in this reviewer’s opinion, is by far the 
best of the books on the present crisis which he has read. Though it is con- 
cerned only with the story of France, the lessons for the United States are 
only too clear; the reader will make his own applications. It is to be hoped 
that the book will soon appear in English translation. 


Fordham University. JEAN MIsRAHI. 


TEMOIGNAGE SUR LA SITUATION ACTUELLE EN FRANCE. Par un dirigeant 
francais d’Action catholique. Préface de Jacques Maritain. Montréal: 
Editions de l’Arbre, 1941. Pp. 117. $0.75. 

Jacques Maritain, who has become a dominant figure in the Free French 
movement, presents to the American public these anonymous documents sent 
to him during the summer of 1941. The author, known only to M. Maritain, 
must have been a rather important personage in the Catholic youth organiza- 
tions since he had apparently the privilege of approaching freely M. Daladier, 
then Prime Minister or Minister of War. In a vein often pathetic in its 
utter simplicity and literary unpretentiousness, expressing himself in discon- 
nected notes rather than in an orderly composition, the author offers a sober 
and impartial analysis of the causes which led to the French defeat: psycho- 
logical and political causes, disunion of the nation, extremist parties leaning 
either to Fascism or to Communism, unruly labor abusing its newly acquired 
position of authority under the Blum regime, which the prophetess Tabouis 
(They called me Cassandra) would like so much to exonerate; military causes 
also: lack of matériel, fifth columnists, tragic tactical errors, a general staff 
intent upon a defensive war. Needless to say, there is nothing new in such 
observations: all these points have been studied elsewhere and much more 
thoroughly in the avalanche of books produced by the not always disinterested 
authors whom the French debacle has brought to these shores. 

Of greater interest to the reader is the simple recital of the fortitude of the 
French mind under German domination. There appears to have been a com- 
plete reversal of attitude since the catastrophic days of the Armistice. When 
Hitler failed to keep his much heralded appointment in London by August 
15, 1940, hope sprung anew. Today, with the exception of a few “traitors,” 
all Frenchmen are anti-collaborationists. Not that they would not welcome 
a freely accepted collaboration with Germany, for such a solution has been 
desired by many men of good will as the only salvation for Europe; but they 


reject collaboration on Hitler’s terms. 
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It is difficult to gain a clear picture of the author’s opinion of Marshal 
Pétain himself. At one time, he is accused of having seized the French de- 
feat as an opportunity to satisfy his own political ambitions (p. 78) ; at an- 
other, he is lauded for having resisted “non sans courage” the increased Ger- 
man pressure (p. 88). At any rate, and this is a point on which we may all 
agree, Pétain was evidently duped by the Nazis when he entertained the il- 
lusion of being able to treat with Hitler as one soldier with another. There 
is a heart-rending picture of the trials besetting Frenchmen on every side; 
although the ridiculous frequently mingles with the tragic. The food situa- 
tion is rendered more precarious by the diversion to Germany of shipments 
from Africa. Propaganda, none too clever, tries to cut all avenues of out- 
side information. The arrival of Ambassador Leahy and of some American 
food strengthened the courage and the will to resist of those who felt aban- 
doned no longer. It would seem that no better confirmation of the wisdom 
of maintaining diplomatic relations between the United States and France 
could be found than in the intense efforts of the Germans themselves to bring 
about a rupture. This sad testimony however is not without its message of 
hope. The Chantiers de la Jeunesse (a sort of CCC) are functioning with 
satisfactory results. There is a pronounced revival of religion, particularly 
among the Youth organizations, and it is in the Catholic hearts that Hitler 
finds the bitterest and the most determined opposition to his conquests. 

In a vigorous Introduction, Jacques Maritain disagrees with some of the 
moderate and optimistic conclusions of the author, explaining them by the 
fact that they were written a few months “avant les événements.” M. Mari- 
tain does not state what events he refers to. 


Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


THE Diary oF Gino SpERANZA, ITALY, 1915-1919. Edited by Florence 
Colgate Speranza. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 2 vols. 
Pp. xxvii, 406, 336. $6.00. 

This diary, which comes to us owing to the combined efforts of Mrs. 
Speranza and of Arthur Livingston, the translator and editor of Mosca and 
Pareto, takes its place as one of the foremost contributions to an understand- 
ing of Italy during the last World War. 

Gino Speranza was an American all his life. Born in Connecticut in 1872 
of a family that originally came from Verona, he was reared as an American, 
and such was the intensity of his American feelings that even on November 
3, 1918, when Austria sued for an armistice, he could write: “I found myself 
American enough not to be stirred to the depths by the announcement—a 
proof that my heart is not Italian.” But few Italians have given us a more 
moving and realistic picture of their country at war than Gino Speranza. He 
had been sent to Italy as a correspondent of the New York Evening Post. 
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He reached Italy in August 1915 and he left it in April 1919. The entire war 
period and the immediate post-war and Peace Conference period are therefore 
included within the two volumes. His abilities were such that in April 1917 
he was asked to join the staff of the United States Embassy in Rome as an 
attaché on political intelligence with the specific task of keeping the American 
Embassy and the State Department informed as to Italian policies and espe- 
cially as to the currents in Italian opinion. Speranza’s reports have a value 
as historical documents which, as Professor Livingston reminds us in his 
Introduction, “historians have not been slow to perceive in prosecuting the 
task of unravelling the complicated events that led up to Premier Orlando’s 
rupture with Versailles and then on to Fiume.” 

Speranza’s perception of the social realities of Italy was extremely keen. 
He realized from the first that Italian workers had no revolutionary leanings. 
“Italian labor simply wants, and justly, better wages; it has no wish to 
change the existing order of government.” The trouble was, as he realized, 
that Italy during and after the war lacked political leaders of a stature sufh- 
cient to carry the country through a period of transiticn and crisis. 


Bolshevism has very little chance of success in Italy. Class spirit is incompatible 
with the Italian temperament, and the geographic features of the country are not 
favorable to widespread disorder. . . . The danger of the present situation lies in 
the dearth of strong leaders, the lack of organization in the bourgeoisie, and the 
weakness and ineptitude of the government rather than in the radical tendencies 
of the masses. 


His absorbing interest was in the way in which Italy would have adjusted 
herself to the new Wilsonian world, in which Speranza, too, along with so 
many others, strongly believed. He was afraid that the old clique of political 
leaders like Sonnino and Orlando would represent Italy at the Peace Con- 
ference and that they would not be able to tell Wilson of the real longings 
of the Italian people for a decent and just peace. Not without naiveté 
Speranza had placed great hopes on Salandra as a real people’s representative 
to the Peace Conference, and he was very pleased when he learned that 
Salandra was going to Paris. 

Speranza records carefully the reactions of Italy to the League of Nations, 
whose gradual appearance on the international stage was the great issue of 
the day. In the entry for October 21, 1918, we find this little-known fact 
preserved for the use of future historians: “The Association of Italian Muti- 
lated Soldiers resolved at a national conference at Milan to form a society for 
the purpose of influencing Italian opinion in favor of a League of Nations. 
This project is backed by the youthful pro-war Socialists, headed by Mussolini, 
editor of the Popolo d'Italia.” 

Speranza was disappointed at the subsequent turn of events. Wilson’s 
handling of the Italian question he found unjust and precipitate. President 
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Wilson’s direct appeal to the Italian people over the head of the Italian gov- 
ernment at the end of April 1919 brings forth his bitterness at what he 
considered as the betrayal of so much of the idealism of the Fourteen Points. 









I have a sensation of sadness, for, though the argument of the President is cogent, 
its premises are not convincing. Then, too, the President’s idealism does not ring 
as true as it did in the days before the incorporation in the Covenant of the Monroe 









Doctrine and the exclusion from it of the principle of racial equality. . . . I can detect 
no anti-American feeling, but the sentiment against Wilson is very, very bitter— 
justly so. 






Speranza had been caught in the emotional wave which was then sweeping 
Italy, while he was not fully aware of the disastrous role played by the 
stubborn and narrow intransigence of the Italian delegation, which failed 
to see that if the Treaty of London was adhered to in its entirety, no solution 
of the question of Fiume could ever have been reached. The last public 
manifestation he saw in Italy before his return to America was the popular 
welcome given in Rome, on April 27, 1919, to Orlando who had left the 
Peace Conference in a huff after his quarrel with Wilson; and he records 
that it was “a most impressing demonstration, not in the least inspired or 
worked up.” A very sad omen for the future. 

Fordham University. 


















Mario EINAupDI. 
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THE SONG oF BERNADETTE. By Franz Werfel. New York: The Viking 

Press, 1942. Pp. 575. $3.00. 

In 1854, in the Vatican Basilica of St. Peter, before the College of Car- 
dinals, Bishops from the whole Catholic world, the heads of religious Orders 
and 50,000 of the laity, Pius IX as the vicar of Christ proclaimed to the 
world the glory of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. The echo of that deg- 
matic pronouncement had scarcely died away (three years later) when an- 
other human voice gave to the world that same message. From Pius 1X came 
the sober, measured tones of divine authority: from Bernadette Soubirous, 
the peasant girl of southern France, the quiet, human notes of one echoing 
the words of her “beautiful lady.” Many others have given us authentic 
accounts of Bernadette and her “lady” of Massabielle, but few, if any, have 
had either the ear to hear or the artistic skill to transmit the complete score 
of that haunting melody of Bernadette’s and its impact on human ears and 
human hearts as, in ever widening circles, it carried from a forbidding grotto 
to a peasant home, through the streets and cafés of little-known Lourdes out 
through Pau and Tarbes into the newsrooms of Parisian journals and even 
into the chambers of the Emperor. Yet such was the song of Bernadette, and 
Franz Werfel has recaptured the beauty and sweep of it all. 
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Of his own work Werfel says, “In our epoch an epic poem can take no 
other form but that of a novel. The Song of Bernadette is a novel, but not 
a fictive work. . . . All the memorable happenings of this book took place in 
the world of reality.” This latter claim is perfectly true, but the singular 
merit of this story of Bernadette is that it is “true” in a broader and deeper 
sense than even a strictly biographical work could possibly be. For it is true 
that the song of Bernadette fell upon the ears of neighbors and friends, of 
clergy and laity, of believer and unbeliever, first in her own Lourdes, and 
then with lightning rapidity on those in every walk of life in the surround- 
ing countryside and in the whole of France. And these were real people, 
credulous and incredulous, intellectualists and materialists, little people who 
were narrow-minded and self-seeking, as well as those who, for all their 
personal nobility, were disturbed and haunted by this little girl and her 
“song.” And these are real people in the pages of Franz Werfel’s book, and 
his story is real in a sense that no other work on Bernadette is real. Massa- 
beille and the cachot (which Bernadette called “home”), her parents and 
friends, the nuns and priests, townspeople like Hyacinthe de Lafite and An- 
toine Nicolau and civic officials like Lacade, the Mayor of Lourdes, and 
Delangle, the Minister of Justice—these and the host of other characters who 
walk and talk through the pages of this book are neither mere names nor 
stodgy types. In Werfel’s artistic skill they live and breathe and one catches 
from The Song of Bernadette not only the words but the complete melody 
in all its rich overtones. 

Of himself, Werfel says “I have dared to sing the song of Bernadette al- 
though I am not a Catholic but a Jew.” One might well wonder, then, if 
this book could possibly be “true” in the deepest sense of all, for, after all, 
Bernadette Soubirous is a Saint of God and her “lady” is the Mother of 
God; the setting of Bernadette’s story is the miraculous and the theme of 
her song is supernatural. And one would know this from Werfel’s book, even 
if he knew nothing else of Bernadette and Lourdes! The marvels of Lourdes 
have continued from those February days of 1854 to our own day, and this 
book by a professedly non-Christian author is surely significant as the latest 
of those “marvels.” No lover of St. Bernadette and Mary Immaculate could 
treat this theme with more sincere reverence; and though dozens of other 
characters make their appearance in these pages, and the scene broadens from 
the banks of the Gave out through the rest of France, still Bernadette and 
her “lady” dominate every scene from the moment of that day when a little 
peasant girl looked up into the face of the Mother of God until an old man 
of seventy-seven, whom Bernadette as a child had carried in her arms, heard 
Pius XI proclaim her a canonized saint. 

In a Foreword which he calls “A Personal Preface,” Werfel tells how he 
sought refuge in Lourdes from the threat of the Nazis, and how there he 
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vowed one day to write the story of Bernadette if he should safely get to 
America. In fulfillment of that vow he has employed the perfection of his 
artistic narrative skill. Many a Catholic lover of Bernadette will be moved 
to pray that that little favorite of Mary may prevail upon “her lady” to smile 
graciously upon her latest troubadour. 


Fordham University. RAYMOND J. ANABLE. 






FAITH THE Root. By Barbara Frances Fleury. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

The people of the little lakeside town of Algonquin called him Father 
“Gerry,” respected and loved him. He was a part of their lives because 
he identified himself with them in understanding sympathy for young and 
old. But as his years lengthened he longed to return to his native Brittany; 
old age made him homesick for the scenes of his happy youth, and he felt 
that he had outlived his usefulness to his townspeople. That Father Ger- 
maine was mistaken in his estimate of his value to the third generation of 
his parishioners is the theme of this first novel. It is a quiet, placid, simply- 
told story of “ordinary” people, with a great deal of affectionate charm. Miss 
Fleury has previously published two children’s books, Luckypiece and The 
Runaway Deer; and that fact seems significant as a clue to the simplicity of 
her narrative style. Faith the Root sufficiently warrants its choice as the 
June selection of the Catholic Book Club, although it is not a great Catholic 
novel, nor even a great novel. It is, simply, a pleasant book. 

Scranton University. R. F. Grapy. 


Writers IN Crisis. The American Novel between two Wars. By Max- 
well Geismar. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1942. Pp. ix, 299. 
$3.00. 

Writers in Crisis is an attempt to describe a period of social history in 
terms of novelists whom Mr. Geismar thinks important. The author admits 
in advance that these novelists turned their back on society, on democracy, 
on civilization itself, and then discusses them as the representatives of whole 
sections of American life. He says that Ring Lardner did not know the 
facts he recorded had meaning, that Hemingway explored themes of violence 
and death without any purpose, that Faulkner’s great achievement was the 
evocation of infantilism, that his hatred of the deep South was fascist in 
tendency, and that Wolfe’s discontent with the society that had rejected 
him was similar to the Austrian house painter’s hatred of his native land. 

What the crisis is does not appear; but the melodramatic style, which 
builds up to an obvious commonplace with the fanfare that ought to announce 
the end of an epoch or the beginning of another, is designed to keep the reader 
on tenterhooks. One is inclined to conclude that the author is not sure of 
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his conclusions and must resort to tricks to keep the reader from discovering 
his inconsistencies. Such phrases as the “Lardnerian slicker,” the ‘“‘Joycean 
monologue,” the hero who “becomes progressively more and more Wolfian,” 
the “literary cathartic,” define nothing and are repeated far too often. 

As social history the book is shallow. Many of the facts recorded here, 
and even the phrase in which they are recorded, appear in Allen’s Only Yes- 
terday and Since Yesterday; and the generalizations, which appear to be 
Mr. Geismar’s own, describe a weak brand of internationalism. ‘The author 
says that personality will have to be reconstructed, though how and in what 
direction is not made clear, and that the best elements of civilized living 
everywhere will have to be pieced together if we are to survive. The one 
sentence with which he examines and dismisses Christianity will illustrate 
the quality of his thinking and of his rhetoric. ‘The Christian ethic itself, 
supplanting at long last force with love (a great step forward in our historical 
yesterday, and if accomplishing much evil in its pursuit of good, nevertheless 
a quite unique vision of our tomorrow)—the Christian ethic often reveals 
the framework of force from which it sprang.” It would seem, then, that 
we are left to the individual to devise a new human nature and a new ethic 
for the future. 

Had this been a discussion of six authors whom Mr. Geismar enjoys, it 
would not have been open to serious question, except of taste; but his choice 
belies his purpose, which was to study democracy, and his conclusions set at 
naught the labored analyses that precede them. He announces that the 
purport of the book is democratic and that he has no interest in collectivism. 
The reader brought up on the conceptions of Washington and Jefferson will 
then ask why Mr. Geismar has chosen these particular authors, Lardner, 
Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, Wolfe and Steinbeck, most of whom, 
by their own admission and the author’s, have turned their back on democracy. 
If he means that our democracy was so immature that this escape was the 
artist’s only hope, the facts do not bear him out, and it remains a negative 
way to study democracy. Some of these authors have made a right-about- 
face, but the shift is too timely to be convincing. 

If, as the subtitle suggests, the book was meant to be a study of the novel 
(1919-1942), then it is a failure, because it leaves out of account the best 
writers of the period. It substitutes for the methods of literary history and 
criticism a welter of generalizations based on psychology and sociology, most 
of which cannot be substantiated, and none of which really explains the 
novelist to us. Thus, without a word of explanation or proof, Mr. Geismar 
says: “It is certain that William Faulkner not merely represents, but is the 
deep South as no other American may quite claim to be.” The statement 
must surely have amused Faulkner, who frankly admits that he wanted to 
make money in writing Sanctuary, and saw that the best way to do it was 
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through a tale of horror. In his other books he has simply outdone his 
formula. 

What Mr. Geismar fails to understand about these men is that they are 
writers who started from scratch and conducted their education in public. 
The results are painful and might well be passed over in silence. Mr. Geis- 
mar’s method is to analyze in a labored manner what is already obvious 
about these men—their obscenities, their futility, and their cultural defects. 
His achievement is out of line with his intention, because he makes these 
novelists appear to be worse than they are. They are bright men he is 
writing about who saw long ago that the novel in America is prone to be 
another form of big business and that the people who make and read novels 
are far removed from the concerns of humanity. Using their knowledge to 
good advantage they have lived on the fat of the land while their critics 
have spent days and nights trying to show how their work is an extension 
of art. 

Mr. Geismar’s style is awkward and labored, his sentence structure weak 
and ungrammatical, his meaning carefully covered up by jargon. He has a 
horror of plain statement, but when he does descend from the clouds of 
verbiage to make a sharp remark about his novelists, we see that he has 
the same scorn for them that they have for their characters. His publishers 
would have done him a service by correcting the grammar. His habit of 
labored analyses followed by conclusions that set at naught the whole process 
will appear to many to be intellectual dishonesty. Lardner is hardly the fool 
he is made to appear; Hemingway is compared to Shakespeare, Dostoievsky, 
Ibsen and Proust, and then set down as meaningless; Wolfe’s autobiographi- 
cal novels are made to represent America’s thirst for knowledge, and then 
the author is left balancing precariously on Hitler’s stilts. In spite of the 
author’s efforts and his occasional perceptiveness, the book suffers from con- 


fusion of thought and rhetoric. 
Brooklyn College. N. ELizABETH Monroe. 


Tue Book oF Marcery Kempe. Edited with notes by Sanford Brown 
Meech, with additional notes by Hope Emily Allen. London: Oxford 
University Press (For the Early English Text Society). Pp. 441. $6.50. 
This is an excellent edition of what is undoubtedly the most important 

medieval text that has come to light in our time. For centuries Margery 

Kempe was known only through a few pages extracted from her autobi- 

ography and printed by Wynkyn de Worde and from which it was surmised 

that she was a recluse who wrote in the mystical tradition of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole or of Dame Juliana of Norwich. In 1934 Miss Hope Emily 

Allen identified as Margery’s long concealed “Book” a manuscript owned 

by Colonel William E. I. Butler-Bowden. The contents of the manuscript 
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were startling, revealing a vivid, disconcerting, highly original character. 
Colonel Butler-Bowden shortly after Miss Allen’s discovery published a 
modernized version of his text which did much to arouse interest in Margery 
Kempe, to indicate the complex problems presented by her astonishing nar- 
rative, and to stimulate a desire to see the original. Mr. Meech and Miss 
Allen have now brought out a first-rate edition of that original. 

In it all kinds of particular interests have been generously provided for. 
Mr. Meech’s notes on the manuscript and on the language of the manu- 
script are models of scholarship and his text reveals painstaking care. Miss 
Allen’s notes on the background of the work, on the social, religious and in- 
tellectual climate in which it emerged are endlessly stimulating. Lavish as 
her contributions are in this volume, she promises a fuller and even more 
detailed study of the problems that she hag taken as her province. The omis- 
sion of a bibliography from the present volume is somewhat disappointing. 

This edition of Margery’s work is directed primarily at professional 
scholars rather than at the general reader. The breadth of interests revealed 
in the scholarship that has produced the volume, however, may well attract 
readers of little academic pretension who are genuinely interested in the last 
years of the Middle Ages, a period too long neglected by those who should 
have known better and now beginning to get the attention that it deserves. 

Fordham University. GRovVER CRONIN, JR. 


L’ INFLUENCE DES LITTERATURES ANTIQUES SUR LA LITTERATURE FRAN- 
CAISE MopERNE—ETaT pes TravAux. By Henri Peyre. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. 108. $2.00. 

M. Peyre, one of the foremost French scholars in the United States, here 
exhibits once more his prodigious erudition, his knowledge of foreign litera- 
tures, particularly German, his versatility, his grasp of a very complicated 
subject with its thousand ramifications. In fast-flowing, alert, yet con- 
centrated sentences the author appraises the work so far accomplished in this 
field (omitting his own excellent Bibliographie critique de l’hellénisme de 
1843 a 1870). This survey is completed by precise indications of what still 
remains to be done. 

It is an enlarged conception of the classical influences that M. Peyre pre- 
sents to us, influences transmitted by the diligent study of the Latins and 
Greeks with a view to a conscious imitation (as was frequently the case in 
the sixteenth century) or by the more humble intermediaries of translations 
(good or bad), of the arts, of vague notions of ethic or philosophy attributed 
to the Ancients, or simply by the peculiar atmosphere in which whole gen- 
erations seem to have breathed and traceable to no specific source. For what 
is important, observes M. Peyre, is not so much the accuracy of the knowledge 
that a particular author acquired of the Latins or of the Greeks, but the 
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work of art into which this knowledge was transmuted. This would of course 
necessitate a new investigation of the means of transmission: what Latin and 
Greek texts did the authors study in school, what classical books did they 
read afterwards, and so on. We know, for instance, that Montaigne, Vauve- 
nargues and Rousseau frequented Plutarch through the translation of Amyot, 
and this is no indifferent knowledge. The painstaking researches of Roche- 
monteix (Un collége de Jésuites aux XV Ile et XV IIe siecles: le college Henri 
IV de La Fleche, especially Vol. III, Chap. I), of La Serviére (Un profes- 
seur de l’ancien régime: le pere Charles Porée, S.J., especially Chap. III) 
inform us on the ancient texts studied by Descartes at La Fléche, and conse- 
quently by Bossuet at Dijon, Fénelon at Cahors, Voltaire at Louis le Grand, 
and even of the method, particularly the prelections, used to impart this 
knowledge. These works and similar ones (Hamel on Juilly, Lallemand 
on the Oratorians in general, Cadet on Port-Royal) could perhaps provide 
at least a partial answer to M. Peyre’s inquiry: “Que transmirent de 1’an- 
tiquité 4 leurs éléves les Messieurs de Port-Royal . . . et les Jésuites a leurs 
disciples?” (p. 38) 

M. Peyre offers many surprises. Thus, in a period so thoroughly and 
ably searched as the sixteenth century, we discover that an immense field has 
been hardly scratched, particularly in connection with the early humanists. 
Concerning the seventeenth century, the author insists on its opposition to the 
Ancients, its efforts to be original, paying frequently only lip homage to Antiq- 
uity. Not all will agree completely with this opinion, at least in its extreme 
form. That “Descartes, Pascal . . . sont aussi loin de l’antiquité que tel 
savant d’aujourd’ hui” (p. 39) is true only in so far as their scientific forma- 
tion is concerned. Pascal states explicitly in the Préface du Traité sur le vide, 
which constitutes one of the most important documents for the history of the 
idea of progress, that authority is invalid only in matters pertaining to reason 
or experience, but is entirely legitimate in other disciplines. Descartes quotes 
Seneca, Horace and Virgil in his correspondence with Chanut; Virgil again to 
Huyghens. Pascal quotes constantly Tacitus, Pliny, Terence, Cicero (De 
Divinatione, Tusc.,) Livy, Horace, Ovid (sometimes, it is true, copying Mon- 
taigne) in the Pensées. “La direction rationaliste de l’époque,” which is pre- 
dominant only in secondary currents, does not appear either to be an objection 
to the influence of the Ancients, since it is from them (Lucian, Cicero’s de 
natura Deorum, Pliny) that the rationalism of the sixteenth century was in- 
herited. The seventeenth-century rationalists are impregnated with Latin and 
Greek culture: Gassendi writes a huge Animadversiones in decimum librum 
Diogenis Laertii and quotes Plutarch, Cicero, Euripides, Terence. Saint- 
Evremond has left well-known Réflexions sur les divers génies du peuple 
romain and Observations on Sallust, Tacitus, Seneca, Plutarch and Petron- 
ius. However forceful and compact, M. Peyre’s judgments are never rash— 
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except possibly in the case of Maurras, against whom he seems to nurse an 
unexplained animosity. 

In a lively Foreword directed mainly against journalistic critics, the author 
defends the legitimacy and the scope of scholarly research. 

Fordham Universiy. FERNAND VIAL. 


A Letrer To YoutH. By David Morton. New York: Creative Age Press, 

Inc., 1942. Pp. 30. 

David Morton is a poet and a professor. Both professions combine to 
write this epistle of encouragement to youth, a letter from “the youngest of 
the mature generation . . . in terms which must sound very old, even archaic.” 
It is Emersonian in its overtones, and so will irritate those who hold to more 
than a nebulous religiosity of humanism, while youth, I very much fear, 
will shy away from its innocent pedantry. 

Nevertheless it is a good statement of the ideals of President Hutchins 
of Chicago and other educational advocates of the classics as a key to living. 

We are living today in the atmosphere of a Greek tragedy. . . . The atmosphere 

is induced, in part, of course, by the spectacle of furies rampant. But it is induced 
in part, also, by our quickened awareness of those excellences of the spirit that are 
outraged, pushed into the background and superseded. . . . That is the whole 
theme and meaning of Greek tragedy. 
And that is practically the whole theme of this letter to youth. A distasteful 
note is the linking of Christ with Socrates and Lincoln, as if the eminence 
of all three were equal because of their common striving for a social order 
founded on the fellowship of mankind. 

New York City. ALFRED BARRETT. 


[He ArcH Lectures. By Claude Bragdon. New York: Creative Age 

Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 239. $2.00. 

In the first of these lectures, the author quotes this comment on himself: 
“Mr. Bragdon is a very talented architect who forsook architecture for 
mysticism.” The mysticism is of the oriental kind; therefore, while the 
Christian reader will sympathize with Mr. Bragdon’s witness to the primacy 
of the spirit—a witness not too plentiful even in these latter days of mate- 
rialism—it is important to remember that Christian mysticism differs from 
that of the East in essential qualities. It is especially important to remember 
this because oriental mysticism does not acknowledge such a difference: Mr. 
Bragdon, for example, considers himself a disciple of the eastern religious 
teachers as well as of Christ. It is, in fact, the unique quality of Christian 
mysticism, that it fosters the union of the soul and God—the meeting of 
human diversity in the divine Unity—without confounding the distinctions 
of persons, or doctrines, or laws. 
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Nearly half the lectures are concerned directly with religion or religious 
philosophy—for example, “Yoga,” ““The Fourth Dimension,” “The Mystery 
of Number.” And these define the viewpoint for the other lectures—on 
“Education,” “Art and the Machine Age,” “Skyscrapers,” etc. 

Mr. Bragdon’s comments on art and architecture are, I think, both pene- 
trating and just. Thus: 


Ornament is related to structure as song is related to speech, as dancing is related 
to walking: it represents excess vitality—the spilled wine from a cup overfull. If to 
the self-styled functionalists ornament is taboo, may it not be because they have so 
little joy of life they do not want to dance and sing... . 

But the modernistic architecture of this Machine Age—stripped, utilitarian, scorn- 
ful of mere prettiness . . . has this great merit: it is in tune with the times, and 
expressive of them; it is a face and not a mask, which so much of the eclectic 
architecture of the antecedent cycle could not but be. 


Mr. Bragdon writes with clarity and beauty, and with a quality even 


rarer in works of criticism—hopefulness. 
Menlo Park, Calif. ALBERT J. STEISs. 


THE Lire oF EMMA TuHurssy (1845-1931). By Richard McCandless 
Gipson. New York: The New York Historical Society, 1940. Pp. 413. 
Emma Thursby, born nearly a hundred years ago in Brooklyn, was one of 

the first American singers to win praise and renown in Europe. This detailed 

life of the American singer, with many illustrations, and interesting letters, 


tells of her early years with their trials and disappointments together with 
the later successes as a concert singer in practically all cities of the United 
States, large and small, and in the countries of Europe including England, 
Germany, Austria, Bohemia, France, Spain, Denmark, Norway and Sweden. 
Fordham University. CuHares J. DEANE. 


PHILOSOPHY 


A Diacectic oF Morats. Towards the Foundations of Political Philosophy. 
By Mortimer J. Adler. Notre Dame, Indiana: The Review of Politics, 
1941. Pp. x, 117. $1.80. 

This book is a conspicuously successful attempt to fulfill, in the field of 
ethics, the obligations of the twentieth-century Thomist as Professor Adler 
formulated them in Saint Thomas and the Gentiles. 

In it the author proceeds dialectically against the moral skeptic. The aim 
of the book is not negative but rather to lead the skeptic to the “inductive 
perception of the most elementary truths” (p. 6). The author’s intended 
audience, then, includes those who are “radically skeptical of anything he 
[as a philosopher] may say, doubtful even that he can say anything worth 
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listening to at all” (p. 3). Although Professor Adler recognizes the necessity, 
so well pointed out by Professor Maritain, of distinguishing natural ethics 
from moral philosophy adequately considered, his choice of audience obliges 
him to limit himself to the first; that is, to a Greek rather than a Christian 
theory of morals. This choice of audience, moreover, precludes the possibility 
of assuming any postulates at the outset. For the positivistic moral skeptic 
questions precisely whether anything the philosopher says is more than opinion 
(p. 8). Hence neither universal philosophical principles which are self-evident 
nor philosophical conclusions which are demonstrable may be initially alleged 
as true. 

It is necessary to “engage the moral skeptic on his own grounds” (p. 8) 
and “to find those points of departure which make contact with the minds 
we are trying to move; and it is necessary to sustain the motion, once started, 
by linking the steps in a tight sequence, so that no leaps are required” (p. 10). 
Hence the book proceeds as a “bare plot for a dialogue” (p. 11) between 
teacher (a moralist) and student (a moral skeptic). 

The point of contact between these two is the undeniable fact that men 
exercise preference. The student at first explains preference in terms of pleas- 
ure and the quantity of pleasure. The teacher leads him to see that while his 
criteria have a certain universal validity they are inadequate and that it is 
happiness—a whole constituted by every type of good—which is the end, and 
hence the ultimate criterion of preference. At this juncture the dialectic breaks 
down (p. 68) because the student will not grant that there is an essential 
difference between men and animals in virtue of which the former are rational 
and capable of free preference. An analytic summary of three points that 
would have been explicated had the dialogue continued is then given. 

These points are: (1) The objectivity of the good in relation to desire; 
(2) the kinds of good and the types of means-ends relationships; (3) the 
nature of virtue as principle means to happiness as end. A very brief final 
section shows 


how the two fundamental concepts of ethics—happiness and virtue—are indispensable 
to political philosophy. Unless these concepts have objective validity, unless there is 
an objective order of goods, an order of means and ends which enables us to dis- 
tinguish right from wrong in human conduct, by knowledge rather than by opinion, 
the philosopher has no defense against Realpolitik, which is an inevitable consequence 
of positivism in the sphere of politics (p. 72). 


Interest in 4 Dialectic of Morals will center around its philosophical pro- 
fundity; the method employed; and the meaning of obligation. 

Its philosophical profundity is best illustrated by citing a few of the many 
clarifications achieved. By distinguishing pleasure as an object of desire—sen- 
sual pleasure—and pleasure as identical with the satisfaction of any desire, 
Professor Adler evolves a new classification of goods which are the objects 
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of desire. This new classification not only remedies the deficiencies of the 
Aristotelian and Thomistic divisions, it also unifies the following usually un- 
related divisions: useful and enjoyable goods; intrinsic and extrinsic goods; 
bonum utile and bonum honestum; goods of man and goods for man. In his 
attempt to give a final answer to the question, “Is a thing good because desired 
or desired because itself good ?”, the author first considers good as understood 
in metaphysics in terms of potency and act. In this section he breathes genuine 
significance into such usually empty formulae as “the good is what all desire.” 
By way of showing that the moral good is one aspect of good metaphysically 
considered, Professor Adler is not content with the usual distinction between 
natural and human (i.e., conscious) desire; he introduces a third term: natural 
human desire. In terms of the difference between conscious human desire and 
natural human desire a meaningful distinction is made between real and 
apparent good. This same distinction between natural and conscious human 
desire supplies the basis for showing how the first principle of the natural 
moral law—“Seek the end, i.e., happiness’”—can be really a law of nature 
and yet violable, i.e., moral (pp. 74-85). By rigorously adhering to the dis- 
tinction between constitutive and functional means, the distinction between 
the intellectual and moral virtues, as secondary and cardinal, becomes clear. 
The apparent conflict between the two definitions of happiness that Aristotle 
proposed is solved by pointing out the two senses in which the term “the 
highest good” can be used. 

This book shows one how to talk with and listen to contemporary positivists ; 
how to rethink old positions when the neat philosophical world from which 
they derive is taken away. Not only does the author meet the positivist mind 
but, in the three chapters devoted to discussion between moralist and moral 
skeptic, he successfully carries the skeptic through seventy-six major progres- 
sions of thought (according to the reviewer’s count) without a single leap. 
Every objection that is raised is answered, frequently several times at different 
levels. And so far as the reviewer can see, in the dialectical sections every 
objection that can be raised is raised. This unqualified approval of the method 
used is not an unqualified approval of the form or style employed. Certainly 
the plot of a dialogue is preferable to Professor Adler’s outline technique used 
in What Man Has Made of Man. Certainly, too, it is an improvement 
over the objection and reply technique of the dialectical section of Problems 
for Thomists. Such a dialogue, essential to conversational discussion, is not a 
perfect vehicle for philosophical writing. It has one important and redeeming 
feature: the exposition is constantly under the control of an inquiring and 
skeptical mind. 

But the method of meeting the skeptic on his own ground has one pro- 
found repercussion on the nature of Ethics itself. Obviously, we cannot ask a 
positivist to accept a hypothetical natural contemplation of God in a next 
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life as the end. Such an understanding of the end would involve epistemologi- 
cal, psychological and metaphysical assumptions that require dialectical vali- 
dation. Hence Professor Adler envisages a completely terrestrial end, namely, 
happiness viewed as the successive possession of the various types of good 
things in this life in a proper hierarchical ordering. The result is, of course, a 
completely terrestrial ethics. It is in this very literal sense that the author has 
written a Greek ethics. 

This raises an interesting problem. Granted we must distinguish natural 
ethics both from moral theology and from moral philosophy adequately con- 
sidered, must we further distinguish within natural ethics itself an absolutely 
natural or Greek ethics and a Christian natural ethics? That is to say, must 
we distinguish two kinds of natural ethics according as happiness means 
either all types of good things in this life in the proper order or natural 
contemplation in the next; and according as obligation means either a moral 
necessity arising from a natural necessity of human nature in reference to the 
end—which is what it does mean in this book—or a moral necessity arising 
from the Divine Reason? If we must make this distinction, is it real or is it 
one of convenience arising from our cultural milieu? If real, that is, if natural 
ethics is divisible into formally distinct sciences, what is the function, the 
utility of Christian natural ethics as distinguished from moral philosophy 
adequately considered ? 

No explicit treatment of obligation is given. The word never occurs in this 
book. The verb “should” is preferred. Since one cannot ask a positivist to 
accept the existence of God as a postulate, whatever “should” may mean it 
cannot possibly be understood as the imposition of God’s will, as a superior, 
on man’s will, as an inferior, a misconception so successfully scouted by Father 
Walter Farrell, O.P., in 4 Companion to the Summa, II, 383-5. 

This word “‘should”’ is first used to mean one would be a fool not to (p. 18). 
A lengthy analysis of the notions of pleasure, good and happiness (the end or 
the good) makes it clear that the end as an object of desire is desired with a 
natural necessity; it cannot be the object of choice or preference (p. 51); 
it is fixed by nature. Hence “shouldness” or obligation arises with respect to 
means. Because there is a categorical natural necessity in willing the end, 
there is a categorical moral necessity in willing the means. This would seem 
to be a real moral obligation arising from the end and established indepen- 
dently of the existence of God. Thus far Professor Adler is in complete agree- 
ment with the usual Thomistic explanation as found, for example, in the work 
of Father Walter Farrell, O.P., or of Father Michael Cronin. But the 
author then proceeds to make a signal advance over this traditional presenta- 
tion. The end, happiness, may be understood either formally—all good things; 
or materially—all types of good things in a proper hierarchical evaluation. 
If we understand the end formally, the first principle of ethics is: ‘Seek the 
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good, real or apparent” (p. 56; author’s italics), that is the end rightly or 
wrongly conceived. This rule expresses a natural not a moral necessity. It is 
not prescriptive but descriptive; it is not violable, hence not a moral law. 
It is a statement of what men do, not what they should do. But if we under- 
stand the end materially, the first principle of ethics is: “Seek the real good” 
(p. 56, author’s italics), that is the end rightly conceived. This rule is violable, 
hence moral or prescriptive. It expresses not a natural but a moral necessity 
stating what men should do but in fact may not do. For it can be violated 
by him who misconceives the end and by him who, conceiving the end cor- 
rectly and the means in general, wills weakly, or is “seduced by what is 
apparently better... though . . . really worse” (p. 64). In this way the 
author, without recourse either to the Intellect or Will of God, seeks to estab- 
lish a genuine moral obligation with respect not only to the means but also 
to the end understood materially. This obligation rests on an analysis of 
human nature revealing a natural necessity in respect to the end understood 
formally. By showing how the notion of obligation or necessity is to be 
applied differently to the end understood materially and formally, the author 
not only achieves an important clarification, he also forestalls the “what if I 
don’t will the end?” type of objection. 

This book was not written to be read. It may be studied or it may be 
ignored, but these are the only alternatives. It has one defect, one of prudence 
rather than metaphysical wisdom. Professor Adler permits himself in his in- 
troduction to speak, very briefly, of modern “scholasticism” in a disparaging 
way. His condemnation may be justifiable. But it is also useless. It can only 
serve to arouse antithetical emotions which will prevent A Dialectic of 
Morals from receiving the hearing it deserves. 

Fordham University. James V. MULLANEY. 


MarriAGeE. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. London, New York, Toronto: 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1942. Pp. vii, 64. $1.25. 

First published in German in 1929, this book was a forerunner of much 
of the Catholic literature on marriage which, during the last ten years, 
has emphasized the personalist values in marriage and reacted against a too 
exclusive insistence on procreation as its primary end. In the first part of 
this stimulating little book, Dr. von Hildebrand deals with the nature of 
conjugal love and its place in marriage looked at as a natural institution. 
In the second part, he discourses eloquently of the place of love in sacra- 
mental marriage. 

He begins by distinguishing the primary meaning of marriage, which is 
conjugal love, from the primary purpose, which is procreation. By the pri- 
mary purpose of a thing he seems to understand the essential significance, or 
the essence, or some essential constituent: 
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We shall examine the essence and meaning of marriage in the realm of nature... . 
Mutual love is in a specific way the theme, that is to say, the core of the relation- 
ship (p. 2)... . In marriage the center and core is love. No other earthly com- 
munity is constituted so exclusively in its very substance by mutual love (p. 3)... . 
Love is—as we saw before—the essence of the relation (p. 60). 


He says of other relationships as contrasted with marriage: 


The essence and exclusive principle of such relationships is not mutual love. 
Subjectively considered, love does not enter so exclusively into the essence of their 
relations as it does in the case of marriage. Their objective character is not founded 
in the same way on love nor are they constituted to the same extent for love. On the 
other hand, in marriage the fundamental subjective attitude and the objective raison 
d’étre of the relationship, a relationship which also mysteriously serves to pro- 
create new human beings, is mutual love. Marriage is the wonderful union of two 
persons in love and by love. . . . Love is the primary meaning of marriage, just as 
the birth of new human beings is its primary end (p. 4). 


Dr. von Hildebrand then goes on to describe the nature of this con- 
jugal love. It is not distinguished from other loves merely by its con- 
nection with the sexual sphere. It consists in a unique and complete sur- 
reader of one person to the other, a complete giving of self. ‘Not only the 
heart but the entire personality is given up to the other” (p. 5). The most 
characteristic note of this self-surrender is its exclusivity (pp. 8, 16, 47, 48, 
49). However, conjugal love, at least in the ideal and exalted concept pro- 
posed by the author, is not something altogether under the control of the 
partners. Although they have a duty to foster and cherish it, “this love can 
arise quite suddenly, and even develop to maturity at the first encounter 
of two persons” (p. 8). ‘Conjugal love reveals to us intuitively the whole 
being of the other in a mysterious lucid unity” (p. 9). He says of marriage: 
“Unlike conjugal love it does not spring into being of itself, but it is a 
free act like an act of will in the more strict sense of the term” (p. 19). 
It would seem therefore that this conjugal love which is in some sense es- 
sential to marriage is partly instinctive, based on emotion, and to that extent 
beyond the control of the will. The author recognizes the possibility that 
people may make a mistake and think they are in love when really they are 
not (p. 13). But he seems not to offer any criteria by which real love is to 
be distinguished ahead of time from infatuation. Furthermore, he admits 
that conjugal love is not always found in marriage (p. 31), nor is it always 
possible to two persons joined in marriage, or capable of joining in marriage 
(pp. 30, 54). He is careful, however, to distinguish conjugal love from the 
juridical bond of marriage, which once contracted is beyond the will of the 
partners and independent of the presence or absence of love (p. 18). 

From all this it will appear to many that Dr. von Hildebrand has in- 
volved himself in a contradiction. He says, first, that conjugal love is the 
essence of marriage, and then that it is frequently absent from marriage and 
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often impossible to people who nevertheless are capable of marriage. If these 
statements can be reconciled, then the word essential must be given a new 
definition. 

Two further criticisms may be urged. The first regards the possibility 
of distinguishing the meaning of marriage from its ends—a point which the 
reviewer has treated at length in Theological Studies for September. Mar- 
riage is essentially a juridical bond consisting of rights and duties. One can- 
not tell what the essential meaning of that bond is until one knows the ends 
for which it was instituted. For the bond consists merely in rights and 
obligations to all the acts by which the essential ends are attained. And those 
ends are of such a kind, as a matter of fact, that the right to cenjugal love 
is necessarily implied in them. The ends of marriage are essential to it, and 
a real distinction between the essence of marriage and its ends will not stand 
philosophic scrutiny. One cannot tell what the meaning of the bond of 
marriage is at all until one knows that that bond consists of rights and 
duties, and that these rights and duties regard all the acts and only the acts 
by which the three essential ends of marriage are attained. The duty of 
conjugal love is an essential property of these acts. 

The second point regards the concept of conjugal love proposed by Dr. 
von Hildebrand. Can it be right to give a purported essential definition 
of conjugal love which is based, partially at least, on blind emotion and in- 
stinct? Few will believe these instinctive and emotional factors should be 
absent in ideal love; but to make them essential, as the author seems to do, 
is to put conjugal love out of the reach of many. 

In spite of these adverse criticisms, it is possible to be in sympathy with 
the general scope and intention of Dr. von Hildebrand’s work. The book 
can be recommended to young married couples who are likely to profit by 
it. A splendid Christian idealism permeates and characterizes what Dr. von 
Hildebrand has here written. It may even be said that the theology of 
marriage has profited greatly by such writings, which protest (implicitly at 
least) against the canonical interpretation of marriage, as merely a jus in 
corpus in ordine ad actus per se aptos ad procreationem prolis. The secondary 
ends, and the all-pervading property of conjugal love as a duty of the spouses, 
begin now to receive their proper emphasis. And Dr. von Hildebrand has 
been especially successful in the second part of his book in pointing out the 
supernatural implications of this love. 

Weston College. Joun C. Foro. 


Tue PHILOsoPpHy OF ALFRED NorTH WHITEHEAD. Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Volume III in “The Library of Living Philosophers.” Evanston 
and Chicago: Northwestern University, 1941. Pp. xx, 745. $4.00. 

The general Preface to the “Library of Living Philosophers,” which is 
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reprinted in this third volume, states that one of the main objectives of this 
series is to obtain from a philosopher, ‘‘while he is still alive,” some authentic 
interpretation of his philosophy, by way of avoiding the confusion incident 
upon discordant interpretations of his doctrine by various commentators. To 
the great regret of the editor, Mr. Whitehead found himself unable, for 
reasons of health, to prepare such an interpretation for inclusion in the pres- 
ent volume. The reader will not readily agree with Mr. Whitehead’s modest 
assertion, ‘““The absence of any direct expression of my reaction to these chap- 
ters is but a slight loss.” For although “The progress of philosophy does not 
primarily involve reactions of agreement or dissent,” one’s understanding of 
Whitehead’s own philosophy would be greatly helped by his expressions of 
agreement with or dissent from the divergent restatements of his own position 
as set forth by the contributors to this volume. More reassuring is the fact 
that in spite of a number of disagreements as to his meaning, the contributors 
are sufficiently at one, with regard to his position on fundamental points, to 
make this book indispensable as an aid to appreciating the significance of 
Whitehead’s influence on modern thought. 

A brief outline of the topics treated by the various contributors will serve 
to indicate with what thoroughness and good judgment the editor accom- 
plished his difficult task. There are, first of all, Whitehead’s own contribu- 
tions: some brief but important autobiographical notes, and two previously 
unpublished lectures which are printed at the end of the volume in lieu of a 
summary and reply. Next in importance is a detailed and sympathetic study, 
by Victor Lowe, of the development of Whitehead’s philosophy, which amply 
justifies the amount of space (more than 100 pages) devoted to it. Two papers 
deal with the epistemological aspects of this philosophy: Arthur Murphy 
discusses, and finds unsatisfactory, Whitehead’s attempt to justify the method 
of speculative philosophy which he employs in his works; and A. D. Ritchie 
investigates Whitehead’s defence of speculative reason, mainly by an analysis 
of The Function of Reason, a series of lectures delivered at Princeton in 1929. 
Whitehead’s contributions to logic, and the effect on his philosophy of his 
deliberate “redesigning of language,” are adequately dealt with by Willard 
Quine and Wilbur Urban. His philosophy of nature, and his views on the 
relations between philosophy and science, receive careful consideration in 
“Whitehead’s Philosophy of Science” by Filmer Northrop, “Whitehead on 
Mind and Nature” by W. E. Hocking, and “Space-Time, Simple Location, 
and Prehension”’ by E. B. McGilvary. As for the specific connection between 
his philosophy and particular sciences, its relation to biology is treated by 
Joseph Needham, its psychological content and implications by Percy Hughes, 
and its influence on education by Henry Holmes. Paul Schilpp, the editor, 
gives an extended account of Whitehead’s moral philosophy, which is best 
examined in relation to John Goheen’s paper on Whitehead’s theory of value. 
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The field of aesthetics is sufficiently covered by Bertram Morris, and there 
are two papers on Whitehead’s philosophy of religion: one under that title, 
by Julius Bixler, and the other by Charles Hartshorne on Whitehead’s idea 
of God. Those acquainted with Roy Sellars’ philosophy of physical realism 
will find his discussion of Whitehead’s philosophy of organism illuminating 
because of the writer’s deliberate contrast between Whitehead’s views and 
his own. The last essay on Whitehead, by John Dewey, is not so much an 
analysis of Whitehead’s position as an indication of Dewey’s partial agree- 
ment with it. 

A commendable feature of the longer papers is their clear-cut division into 
appropriately headed sections, and especially the helpful summaries which 
they contain. In the course of these discussions, each of Whitehead’s most 
important works will be seen to have been carefully analyzed. Often, indeed, 
light is thrown on obscure passages by the fact that the same passages are 
subjected to detailed criticism by different writers independently of each 
other. On this account, and also because of the complete and well-arranged 
Bibliography compiled by Victor Lowe and Robert Baldwin, the interested 
student of Whitehead has reason to be grateful to the editor of this volume. 
An unusually detailed Index completes the work. 

Teachers of Scholastic philosophy may be particularly interested in the 
opportunity afforded them by this book of discussing some important meta- 
physical questions in the light of difficulties with which modern thinkers are 
confronted. To mention just two examples: the comments of Professor 
Hartshorne on “the concept of God as the ‘most real being,’ or ‘pure 
actuality’”’ (p. 516), and his subsequent remarks on the relation between 
God and the world (pp. 517-525) and on the problem of evil (pp. 526-528) 
enable one to emphasize and clarify certain points in St. Thomas’ treatment 
of these topics which might otherwise seem remote from modern thought; 
and Professor Schilpp’s account of Whitehead’s views on general principles 
of morality as opposed to universal moral laws (pp. 601-604) could well be 
used to exemplify the need of clearly understanding fundamental ethical no- 


tions. 
Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN J. WELLMUTH. 


THE PuHiLosopHy OF EpMUND Hussert. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF His PHENOMENOLOGY. By E. Parl Welch. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. Pp. xxiv, 337. $3.25. 

With the appearance of the first part of his Logische Untersuchungen in 
1900, Edmund Husserl definitely entered upon the scene of modern Euro- 
pean philosophy as the exponent of an original method and theory of knowl- 
edge. Although his publications thereafter were infrequent and couched in 
a difficult terminology, they exerted a decisive influence upon the direction 
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of contemporary thought and served as the basic expression of phenomeno- 
logical doctrine. As a successful professor at Géttingen and Freiburg, Hus- 
serl‘attracted students from Germany and abroad, men who later preserved 
this common bond of association and inspiration in an international pheno- 
menological society. Since many members of this society are now in America, 
its organ, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, is published quarter- 
ly from the University of Buffalo. Hence it is fitting that a detailed exam- 
ination of the origin and development of Husserl’s philosophy should ap- 
pear in English at this time. 

Welch’s study consists of an Introduction and three Parts, the first of 
which traces Husserl’s development “from mathematics to quasi-phenomen- 
ology.” Perhaps the most spectacular and salutary aspect of his philosophical 
career was his drastic rejection of Psychologismus, surely a courageous under- 
taking in a mental climate still dominated by the empirical spirit of Mill, 
Bain, Sigwart, H. Lipps and Wundt. The first impulse Husserl received 
in his early movement towards phenomenology was from Franz Brentano, 
under whom he studied for several years and who directed his attention to 
logic and the philosophical foundations of science. Welch devotes consider- 
able space to an examination of the contribution of Brentano and rightly 
concludes that he represents a transitional stage between psychologism and 
pure phenomenology. From him Husserl derived such originally Scholastic 
notions as “mental inexistence” and “intentionality,” albeit considerably modi- 
fied in the course of transmission. A more circumstantial acquaintance with 
the traditional teaching on formal object would have prevented certain in- 
consequentialities into which phenomenology has been led with respect to the 
precise status of essence and the further specification of intuition. B. Bol- 
zano’s contribution to Husserl’s conception of logic as a pure science might 
have been more closely considered. 

In the chapter devoted to the second part of the Logische Untersuchungen, 
Welch follows the text of Husserl closely, studding his exposition with fre- 
quent quotations. Nor does he make any compromise with the reader in 
the matters of terminology, illustration or explanation of a doctrine. This 
whole section bears the stamp of a strict paraphrase intended to facilitate 
the writer’s acquaintance with the original. Yet not all students of pheno- 
menology will agree with the assertion (p. 66) that the difference between 
psychological and logical thinking lies in the acts alone and not in the 
“phenomenological” basis, or that real particulars and ideal species differ 
formally but not materially. In the Introduction we learn (pp. xviii-xix) 
that Welch is a partisan of the Gegenstandstheorie group which emphasizes 
the objective features in the Husserlian teaching, one of several possible inter- 


pretations. 
This noematic (as opposed to an exclusively noetic) understanding of 
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Husserl becomes more apparent in Part II, which plots the “transition to 
pure phenomenology.” That this section (a chapter of which appeared in 1939 
in a somewhat modified form as part of a doctoral dissertation) is “delib- 
erately expository” (p. xvii) has been challenged by the extreme right wing 
of the phenomenological school, which received the original dissertation with 
undue harshness. Undoubtedly the objectivist approach to Husser] is a legiti- 
mate if not exclusive one, but on other grounds Welch’s present work must 
be criticized. In his own words, the purpose of Chapter V is “to clarify the 
cardinal points of the final stages of his [Husserl’s] philosophy, as found in 
all the publications between 1913 and 1932” (p. 136). Yet the treatment 
is limited almost exclusively to Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie und 
phanomenologische Philosophie, which appeared in 1913. Quite justifiably, 
the Vorlesungen which Heidegger published in 1928, but which were deliv- 
ered before [deen was published, are omitted from consideration. Nevertheless 
it involves a serious foreshortening of perspective to present a comprehensive 
study of Husserl’s philosophy without including a circumstantial account of 
the Formale und transzendentale Logik (1929) and especially Méditations 
cartésiennes (1931). While a few pages are devoted to the analysis of some 
particular problems embodied in the former work, there is scarcely mention 
made (except in the Introduction) of the important Méditations. But Hus- 
serl’s speculative powers did not so definitively and irrevocably realize them- 
selves in 1913 as to merit this proportional neglect. If it be true that, on 
Husserl’s own admission, his theory of a Science of science was his most 
important contribution (p. 298), then surely the work in which this project 
of a Grundwissenschaft reached “definite completion” (p. 52) should have 
been made the subject of an extended study. In this way, also, the noematic 
interpretation of the [deen could be tested by the later investigations into 
this problem which considerably modified the earlier position. Similarly, some 
account should have been taken of the extent to which other members of 
the phenomenological school influenced the later phases of Husserl’s thought. 

In his final chapter, Welch proposes “five questions concerning phenomen- 
ology,” seeking to differentiate it from Scholasticism, Kantianism, new and 
critical realism, and empirically descriptive psychology. This definition per 
negationem is preceded by an acute discussion of the problem of error in 
Husserl. For all theories claiming a direct and immediate insight into 
essences, error has always proved a stumbling block. Welch maintains that 
this difficulty never received sufficient attention from Husserl, and offers his 
own brief solution to it in terms consonant with the general position of 
phenomenology (pp. 220-21, 224). Husserl himself might well reply, how- 
ever, that error as disconformity with empirical reality is not a philosophical 
(i.e. transcendental) problem. 

Five pages are devoted to Scholasticism, pages curiously innocent of a 
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proper understanding of Aristotle and Aquinas or of the real issues between 
their philosophy and phenomenology. With some surprise we learn that “in 
order to justify knowledge, Aristotle had to assume ‘unprovable principles’ 
. . . - He was eventually forced to the conclusion that principles could not 
be known, and on this basis he proceeded to prove them per inductionem” 
(p. 226). As against this view it is maintained that Husserl appealed to 
self-evidence. Perhaps a closer study of the meaning of nous and epagoge in 
the Metaphysics and Posterior Analytics will reveal that such is not the teach- 
ing of Aristotle and that it is not here that the line should be drawn between 
Husserl and Aristotle. Aquinas appears to have taught the equivalence of 
abstraction and reflection, with the idea of being serving as the object of 
knowledge. Intentio prima seems to be limited in this account to sense per- 
ception, while the intellectus agens is directed exclusively to the formal uni- 
versal. An Aquinas of this sort could, indeed, never present an adequate 
account of cognition, but this is not the Aquinas whom J. Geyser, E. Przy- 
wara, M. Rohner, G. Séhngen, and E. Stein have related to Husserl. 

An excellent bibliography of primary sources and studies concludes this 
work. Some earlier studies by Przywara together with articles appearing in 
the Revista di filosofia (by N. Bobbio) and in the Revue philosophique (by 
L. Chestov and E. Levinas) during the early months of 1940 might be added. 
No mention is made of important recent studies on Husserl by S. Vanni 
Rovighi and J. Gaos. 

Catholic University. JAMEs COLLINS. 


St. THOMAS AND ANALOGY. The Acquinas Lecture. By Gerald B. Phelan. 

Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1941. Pp. 58. $1.50. 

It must be stressed that this work is a lecture and not a book on analogy, 
for what is adequate and clear in a lecture is not, looked upon as a book, 
sufficiently satisfying. The published lecture always has to face the rather 
impossible task of attempting aims that exclude one another. A lecture must 
reach a particular audience which, unless it is a specialized group, is not 
prepared to appreciate the fine points of a difficult subject. But when pub- 
lished in book form it tends to seem a too simplified presentation. In this 
particular case, the lucid English, the moderately technical presentation, the 
broad general discussion undoubtedly marks a lecture of high value. In book 
form it presents the student beginning metaphysics with an exposition from 
which he can learn much and with notes that he would find fruitful to 
consult. 

More advanced philosophers, hoping Dr. Phelan would solve many dif- 
ficulties when he spoke on the subject of analogy, will find the book disap- 
pointing. From this exigent viewpoint the title of St. Thomas and Analogy 
does not seem to cover the matter treated. As the author himself says: 
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“never . . . has the Angelic Doctor devoted more than incidental attention 
to developing it [analogy] formally or ex professo” (p. 3); nor does the 
lecturer show us clearly what exactly is St. Thomas’ development of it. The 
present exposition seems rather an exposition of the doctrine as it stems not only 
from St. Thomas but even more so from the commentators of St. Thomas, 
as Cajetan, Sylvester of Ferrara and John of St. Thomas. Now two very 
important questions immediately present themselves: Do the commentators 
just make explicit what is virtual in St. Thomas’ writings? Do the com- 
mentators raise any new difficulties among themselves? 

The lecturer is explicit in answering the first question as regards Cajetan’s 


general terminology: 


Since Cajetan’s De Nominum Analogia it is customary to deal with the doctrines of 
analogy in the philosophy of St. Thomas under the general headings of analogy of 
inequality, analogy of attribution and analogy of proportionality—which correspond 
exactly with the three types of analogy which St. Thomas himself distinguished in his 
Commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard (p. 26). 


He makes no such explicit reference to the work of John of St. Thomas 
and Sylvester of Ferrara. Indirectly he may be referring to a position of 
Sylvester of Ferrara when he says: “It is possible to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of God, not, indeed, merely as the prime analogue in analogy of at- 
tribution, but as the Cause (analogically understood according to an analogy 
of proper proportionality) of the being of all that exists” (p. 41). But then, 


whether this is connected or not with Sylvester’s views, in what sense is it 
an expression of the Thomistic position? 

Strange as it may seem, the exposition of proper proportionality or analogy 
of being, which at first glance seems a very clear point in the lecture, raises 
difficulties for this reviewer. The main difficulty is that the ‘“‘act of existence,” 
being, seems to be able to be directly an object of knowledge. 


Existence (esse) is diversified by essence (or form) (p. 40)... .Beings are analogical 
in be-ing (p. 39)... . Reason sees clearly and distinctly only in the semi-darkness of 
the realm of essence. When the intellect of man is confronted with being as such, it 
is dazzled, and can only hope to see by gazing upon its analogical reflections or par- 
ticipations in the things that are (p. 8). 


Dr. Phelan expresses this a little differently but stresses the same point in 
his article Verum Sequitur Esse Rerum in Medieval Studies (Vol. 1, 1939): 


The essence which exists in each of those modes of existence is absolutely identical; 
the mode of existence which it exercises alone is different. We are here face to face 
with the most radical of metaphysical doctrines in the philosophy of St. Thomas—the 
doctrines of analogy—according to which the same, identical essence may exercise 
various acts of existence and thus be in several different ways each of which is abso- 
lutely different from the others and only in a qualified (proportional) sense the same. 


Does not this make being, as the act of existence, to be the object of 
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metaphysics, and so that which is envisaged in the notion of analogy? But 
does it not also destroy the idea of potency and act, of essence and existence 
as correlative, and lead to the development of abstractions that as separate 
one from the other lose their meaning? Moreover, it seems to propose the 
object of metaphysics and doctrine of analogy in terms of the real distinc- 
tion; but if that is a distinction of principles, the principles can be known 
only through being, the thing, the unity, and so one of them cannot be the 
object of metaphysics nor be the object of analogous predication. From this 
point of view it also seems essence as a metaphysical principle cannot be 
“absolutely identical” since it is correlative to its co-principle, existence. 

This little book can certainly draw the reader into delicate metaphysical 


discussions. 
Fordham University. E. G. SALMON. 


Saint THomas Aquinas: THE ANGEL OF THE SCHOOLS. By Raissa 
Maritain. Translated by Julie Kernan. Illustrations by Gino Severini. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

Miss Julie Kernan’s English translation of Madame Maritain’s charming 
biography of St. Thomas Aquinas, written especially for children, was first 
published in 1935 by Sheed & Ward, under the title of The Angel of the 
Schools. The present issue is an “offset” reproduction of that volume. 

It deftly portrays the life and spirit of St. Thomas by means of a series 
of well-chosen anecdotes more or less loosely strung together. It is, from a 
typographical point of view, however, much inferior to its predecessor. The 
photography is often indistinct, the illustrations blurred and the inking so 
uneven that while some of the pages are strikingly dark, others are a dingy 
gray. This somewhat seedy dress, however, does not altogether disguise the 
vividness of the narrative, the color and charm of Miss Kernan’s style, or 
the attractiveness of Gino Severini’s amusing sketches. 


Fordham University. Davip C. Cronin. 


Tue PsycHOLocy OF THE INTERIOR SENSES. By Mark Aloysius Gaffney, 

S.J., Ph.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. 260. $2.00. 

This is a gracefully written book. It represents a genuine attempt to de- 
scribe the phenomena of the interior senses in strictly psychological language. 
Such an approach is a refreshing change from the heavily embedded physiology 
with which most modern texts on man’s sensitive life are weighted down. 
Father Gaffney’s métier is style as well as content. His work is reminiscent 
of the easy cadences of William James, for whom, as a stylist, I suspect that 
he has a great admiration. 

The Thomistic fourfold division of the interior senses is followed ; with the 
cautela, however, that such a division is a matter of opinion rather than of 
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certitude. Here the newcomer to psychology will find an easy transition to 
the profounder researches that have been made into the meaning of man’s 
sense consciousness. At the same time, the expert will be supplied with an en- 
gaging review of familiar topics as well as with new insights into the mysteries 
of those powers that nature has given to man as the immediate handmaids of 
his reason. 

Perhaps the following suggestions may not be irrelevant. The term “touch” 
is employed throughout. I think that the more modern yet more ancient term 
“somesthesis” is a better symbol to express the nature, depth, and extensity of 
this multiple power. We are not conscious of our faculties. Thus, the com- 
mon sense is not aware of the exterior senses, but rather of the acts of these 
senses. Video me videre describes this particular function of common sense in 
the general economy of man’s animal knowledge. 

Some treatment of the actual process of knowledge, in its philosophic aspects, 
as an operation wherein form is separated from matter, would not be out of 
character with the present work. Indeed, the analogy which Aristotle uses, of 
the impression of the seal on the wax, lends itself very happily to the illus- 
trative method of exposition which Father Gaffney employs throughout. 

The word “instinct” appears as the caption of the last chapter in which 
estimative sense is discussed. This may be allowed so long as we make it clear 
that the complete pattern of instinctive life embraces all the elements of animal 
excellence: an astonishing apprehension of the biological significance of sensory 
stimuli; an appropriate sequence of feelings or emotions; and locomotive be- 
havior which secures to the organism the actual fulfillment of cognitively de- 
termined impulses. 

The author speaks of philosophic knowledge as a kind of “residuum” from 
inductive experience. Now, a conclusion from experience—whether it arise 
from the common experience of the ordinary man or from the special experi- 
ence of the scientist—is hardly a residuum. As a man of unusual expertness in 
the use of words, Father Gaffney knows that “residuum” means something 
left over after certain deductions have been made. I am perturbed to find 
that Webster even allows “hangover” as a secondary meaning. This would 
suggest the startling idea that philosophy is simply the aftermath of deep 
intoxication with the truths of science. Furthermore, in the transition from 
either common or special experience to the principles of philosophy, we are 
not “invading” the domain of philosophy. Not only is the passage from in- 
ductive experience to philosophic truth a legitimate transit, but the mind 
naturally desires to make such a journey and to arrive at the ultimate reasons 
of things. 

These are small matters, really, in comparison with the essential excellence 
of Father Gaffney’s work. Definitely, we have here the type of book which 
students will put down with a sigh of regret (a regret which the teacher too 
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will share) : that more texts of the same easy grace and lively style, the same 
illumination by modern instance and example, are not being written by our 


present-day schoolmen. 
Thomistic Institute, Providence College. RosERT E>DwArRD BRENNAN. 


RELIGION 


Saint Crecit Cyprian. By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. St. Louis & London: 

B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. xi, 282. $2.50. 

This is the heroic story, vivid and objective, of St. Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, outstanding defender of the faith, the pillar of African Christi- 
anity in the third century, to whom God entrusted the fate of His fold dur- 
ing the crucial decade of bloody and severe persecutions, 248-258 A.D. 

The author does not pretend to present a general biography, for the simple 
reason that, prior to his conversion to Christianity (246 A.D.), only a few 
facts are known: that he came from a well-to-do pagan family, received the 
best education Africa’s capital could provide, became a proficient lawyer 
with an excellent professional reputation. He was not only prominent in 
the social ranks of pagan Carthage, but, according to St. Jerome, had been 
an aggressively militant defender of idolatry at the time when grace 
descended upon him. 

In calling his book ‘a personal appreciation” recording chiefly the work 
of Cyprian after his re-birth in Christ, the author avoids unfruitful criticism 
of the existing literature written chiefly by non-Catholics; thus, he accepts 
Cardinal Newman’s opinion on Archbishop E. W. Benson’s Cyprian, His 
Life, His Times, His Work. Father Fichter also removes his own work 
from the pale of criticism, as his analysis and interpretation of the material 


at hand reveal a rare gift of objectivity. 

Although carefully utilizing pertinent information, gathered from the 
works of Pontius (Cyprian’s faithful deacon, friend and biographer), St. 
Augustine, Jerome, Eusebius and others, the author bases his narrative ex- 
clusively upon Cyprian’s original writings. He allows the saint to speak for 
himself, with “an eloquence that at times is irresistible.” The translation of 
the Latin text is Father Fichter’s own. It is accurate and more adapted to 
the modern reader than the one given by Wallis in the Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

In twenty chapters with well-chosen headings, the author reconstructs 
from the extant writings of St. Cyprian, a life that is as interesting and cap- 
tivating as any in the history of Christian martyrology. It is conspicuous for 
extraordinary and gallant deeds from the time Cyprian wrote in his first 
letter to Donatus: 


How is such a conversion possible? I was tossed about in the darkness and black 
night, and I floated ship-wrecked on the sea of an angry world, lost in my wandering 
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ways, ignorant of my life, a stranger to truth and light, my morals were those of the 
times ... for I was likewise bound in the thousand sins of my past life. I was a slave 
of my vices, despairing of improvement, even happy in my sins, which were becoming 
familiar companions 


until the moment he gladly welcomed his sentence of death (Sept. 14, 258) 
with an enthusiastic Deo Gratias. In addition to many letters addressed to 
Popes, bishops, priests and laymen, Cyprian wrote several other works, On 
the Lapsed, On Mortality, On Patience, etc., all of which evince that his 
every thought and deed were firmly rooted “in the faith, in which alone man 
reaches ultimate realities.” Humility and charity were always paired in him 
with clearness of thought and firmness of purpose. Though he may some- 
times have struck suddenly er forcibly, he could never be reproached for 
having struck blindly. His best known work is that On The Unity of the 
Church; but the outstanding monument to Cyprian’s genius remains his 
treatise On The Lord’s Prayer, admired by St. Augustine and acclaimed by 
other Fathers and Doctors of the Church. 

Not that Cyprian was wholly free of human error. Father Fichter makes 
it clear to his reader that “he made a real blunder—and stoutly defended it— 
in a very important matter: the question of rebaptizing heretics.” Our author 
also states: “I have not attempted to give a definite conclusion of the saint’s 
career, even on the question De Unitate and the baptisimal controversy, for 
the simple reason that he himself left them inconclusive.” 

Father Fichter’s book should awaken a keener interest in the writings of 
the Christian Fathers. It provides for the historian and especially for the 
student of ecclesiastical history many invaluable facts objectively elucidated. 
The priest may still see in St. Cyprian a moral power and an outstanding 
example of a true shepherd. The discerning lay reader will enjoy the 
courageous story of a great convert, martyr and saint, written in a beautiful 
style. St. Cecil Cyprian is a worthy addition to Roots of Change and Man 
of Spain: Francis Suarez. 

Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service, N. Y. Lupwic ScHoPP. 


DIvINE PROVIDENCE AND THE PROBLEM OF Evi. A Translation of St. 
Augustine’s De Ordine, with Annotations. By P. Russell, O.S.A., Ph.D. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Science and Art Service Co., 1942. Pp. iv, 
191. $2.00. 

Out of the solitude of the villa of Cassiciacum near Milan, to which St. 
Augustine retired in the autumn of 386, came four philosophical works. 
Having decided to receive baptism, St. Augustine wished to place clearly 
before his soul the philosophical foundations of Divine Faith in order the 
more confidently to surrender himself to the supernatural ideas and forces 
of Christianity. For this purpose he arranged a number of philosophical 
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discussions and disputations with his friends. These were recorded at the 
time by a stenographer. Probably after the model of Cicero in his Dialogues, 
especially the lost Hortensius, St. Augustine himself revised and polished 
these recordings. How far he retained the original wording and to what 
extent he transformed it in this process of rewriting cannot be determined. 
In this way there came into existence: Contra Academicos, a dialogue in 
three books, in which St. Augustine advances the thesis, against the skepticism 
of the New Academy, that knowledge exists, that the certain cognition of 
truth cannot be withheld from man; De beata vita, in one book, which proves 
that true happiness exists in the knowledge of God; De ordine, in two books, 
which treats of the order in the Universe and especially of the place and 
meaning of evil in the Divine Plan. According to the Retractationes (I, 4) 
these three Dialogues were followed by a Monologue, entitled Soliloguia, in 
two books, consisting of philosophical meditations concerning the means for 
arriving at supernatural truths, with special reference to the immortality 
of the soul. 

The two books De Ordine contain four discussions which vindicate the 
Divine Wisdom that permits evil and, in doing so, utilizes it for higher pur- 
poses. They likewise discuss the origin of evil and show the happiness of 
a life ordered according to God’s Divine Will. The importance of this work 
as well as of the other Dialogues of the same period can be seen in the 
fact that they gave a strong impetus to speculation and formed a model for 
the dialectics of the Middle Ages. The little work is timely even today 
and, as the translator (Introd., p. iv) rightly remarks, perhaps more so than 
ever since “the magnitude of evil forces in the world is a source of perplexity 
even for many believing and God-fearing men.” The form of the Dialogue 
is no less important, for the vivacity of the actual discussions is well re- 
captured in the literary presentation and lends a marked dramatic effect. 
Despite the influence of Cicero’s Hortensius, St. Augustine remains original 
and creative and never descends to awkward imitation. In this way the 
work has also an aesthetic value and merits a place in the world’s great litera- 
ture. In this connection W. Thimme’s excellent article “Literarisch-aesthe- 
tische Bemerkungen zu den Dialogen Augustins” (Zeitschrift f. Kirchen- 
geschichte, 29, 1908, pp. 1-21) should be read. 

In the work under review, the Latin text and the translation are given 
On opposite pages for the purpose of providing a ready reference to the 
original. The Latin text is taken from the Benedictine edition as found in 
Migne (32,977-1020), with some minor changes, particularly in punctua- 
tion. Fr. Russell’s translation is faithful both to the original text and to 
the Augustinian spirit. In the concise Introduction the reader may find all 
the information necessary for a sympathetic appreciation of the Dialogue. A 
well-chosen number of helpful and suggestive notes add to the pleasure to 
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be derived from this translation. It is to be hoped that Dr. Schopp will 
pursue his plan of publishing in the near future similar editions of the Contra 


Academicos and the Soliloquia. 
Fordham University. RupoLtpH ARBESMANN. 


Fast BY THE Roap. By John Moody. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xiv, 308. $2.50. 

The Long Road Home, by John Moody, is already established as a classic 
in that multifarious literature of conversion, the very titles and authors of 
which constitute one of the innumerable proofs of the divinely inspired char- 
acter of the Catholic Church. Fast by the Road shows us how this unique 
and versatile author has kept the Faith. Like Twelve Years in the Catholic 
Church, John L. Stoddard’s sequel to his Rebuilding a Lost Faith, it is even 
more fascinating than the initial volume. 

Mr. Moody resembles Chesterton strikingly in his ability to assimilate a 
vast amount of reading and to handle it so jauntily—yet always reverently— 
that a man of little learning might suspect him, as Chesterton has more than 
once been suspected, of being a dilettante. But anyone who has followed these 
authors even half of the way can only wonder—not without a pang of envy— 
at their triumphant fusion of modesty and mastery. Like Chesterton also, 
Mr. Moody mellows all this rich culture with a humor which is but another 
name for the virtue of virtues, charity. In addition to this, Mr. Moody, en- 
riched by his wide travels and by his dramatic experiences in that microcosm 
of the whole world, Wall Street, can conjure up for us a vast gallery of 
characters. Again and again, I found myself thinking of that colorful medley 
of personages who made the breezy and brilliant pilgrimage to Canterbury 
with Geoffrey Chaucer. Usually, in Fast by the Road, these characters appear 
before us in irridescent, kaleidoscopic flashes. Occasionally, however, he pauses, 
to give us a full-length literary portrait. Of these the most memorable is his 
intimate and strong and tender delineation of the great Cardinal of the 
Charities, Archbishop Hayes. 

Mr. Moody is a fascinatingly quick-on-the-trigger dialectician. It makes 
one hope that he will write a shelf of books on Catholic apologetics; for his 
technique is sui generis: fearless, whimsical, gentle, inflexible, swiftly moving, 
and patient. This leads him often to deal with fundamental and difficult 
theological concepts. It is significant that he alludes more than once to the 
catechism. For he has, to a degree that I have never seen elsewhere, that 
ability to expound the deepest truths in the simplest language which is the 
special glory of that amazing little work. 

All through Fast by the Road there gently radiates the personality of the 
author himself, unobtrusive, yet singularly vivid. For those of us who bear 
the aching scars received in a prolonged struggle to attain to the Faith and 
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for those of us who thereafter have burned incessantly and yet usually in 
vain to share that ineffable blessing with all who swarm around us wistful 
and cynical, swaggeringly and unconvincingly lighthearted, sodden with 
prejudices, arrogant, despondent, sentimental, over-specialized, yet always 
—deep down somewhere—hungry and thirsty unto death, the influence of 
the personality of this Socrates of Wall Street is positively healing. After 
reading Fast by the Road I am tempted to believe that I shall never be dis- 
couraged again. If I am—lI will reread it; if I am not—I will also reread 
it—again and again. 
University of Washington, Seattle. HERBERT ELLSworTH Cory. 


ALL THE Day Lone. The life of James Anthony Walsh, co-founder of 
Maryknoll. By Daniel Sargent. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1941. Pp. 256. $2.50. 

It was just twenty-five years ago when the last World War was near to 
its close that Father James A. Walsh made his trip to the Orient to arrange 
for the coming of the first Maryknoll missionaries. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of this book, bombs were exploding and guns were shelling the 
very same missions fields where among the many Catholic missionaries from 
America are some three hundred priests, sisters and brothers of Maryknoll. 
How this has happened is the story of this book. While he was a seminarian 
at Brighton the idea of a distinctive American missionary organization first 
occurred to James Walsh. Later on as the director of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith in the archdiocese of Boston, Father Walsh came 
into closer contact with the missions, started his Field Afar, and with Father 
Thomas F. Price of North Carolina worked and wrote and prayed and final- 
ly on June 29, 1911, received at Rome the approbation of the Holy See. 

The first years were difficult ones. There were many hardships at Haw- 
thorne and Maryknoll; but the work prospered until today there are missions 
in China, Japan, Korea, Hawaii, Philippine Islands and Sancian, as well as 
preparatory seminaries and community houses spread throughout the whole 
of the United States. 

The story is beautifully told by Daniel Sargent with just enough details 
to make it interesting and not tiring to the reader. It is the life of a great 
priest and bishop, a great organizer who made America mission-minded as 
no one before him had done. It should be read by every Catholic in America. 

Fordham University. CuHares J. DEANE 


LicHT BerorE Dusk. Recollections by Helen Iswolsky. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1942. Pp. ix, 253. $2.50. 
Most of us have a very distorted idea of Russia, fearing, as we do, militant 
atheism and judging a whole people by some of their imported comics on 
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American radio programs. It is a tonic to come in contact with the deep 
culture of a Russian woman like Helen Iswolsky, the daughter of the former 
Russian Ambassador to France, who in this book does the Church and the 
American war effort equal service by allaying somewhat the misgivings of 
American Catholics about Russia’s part in “our” war. She credits Russian 
resistance against Hitler to the peculiar Russian humanism deeply implanted 
in the religious mind of the people, a quality seen at its best in Berdiaeff, in- 
herited from Solovieff and the earliest Russian mystics, and expressed in 
literature by Dostoievsky, who wrote that the happiness of the entire world 
must be rejected ‘“‘if it is to be bought at the price of a little child’s single 
tear.” 

This is a companion book to Raissa Maritain’s We Have Been Friends 
Together. Jacques Maritain has written the Foreword to Light Before 
Dusk, and Helen Iswolsky’s association with his circle at Meudon resulted 
in her knowing Charles du Bos, Henri Ghéon, Jean Cocteau, the poet, 
Pierre Van der Meer and Stanislas Fumet, editors of Desclée, the great 
Catholic publishing house, and many other philosophers and artists of the 
Renouveau Catholique. She became a convert to the Church from her Rus- 
sian Orthodoxy, but remained in the Eastern Rite. 

It is difficult to determine, so episodic and discursive is her story, exactly 
who were the personal friends and who the influences in the development of 
Helen Iswolsky. Those who would relish the testament of faith of this 
highly educated convert must bring the requisite background to the proper 
appreciation of her references to Berdiaeff, Léon Bloy, and particularly 
Charles Péguy, the poet, socialist, Christian soldier and defender of the 
Jews, to whom the book is dedicated. This is in no sense a popular book or 
a vulgarisation, and this reviewer was frequently piqued and humbled by 
provocatively brief allusions to people like Prince Nicholas Gagarine, the 
“learned Russian Jesuit.” But the characterizations of Mother Eustochie, 
the Russian nun at St. Scholastica’s, and other interesting exiles are ample 
enough and so deftly done as to suggest the possibility of a novel on the theme. 

Much may yet be expected from the youth of France, and Helen Iswolsky’s 
experiences with the Jociste movement, with the short-lived Esprit, with the 
Dominican and Jesuit youth leaders may be read in the light before dawn, in- 
stead of dusk. Contrasted with the “inorganic” character of the Vichy gov- 
ernment is what the French call the “duty of presence,” that is the duty of 
being present in the process of rebuilding France. Nobody has the evidence 
to contradict Helen Iswolsky’s strictures on Pétain, but he would seem to 
deserve exemption from that force revolutionaire et terrible au vanqueur of 
which Churchill spoke in Canada. Of the generation growing up Helen 
Iswolsky says: “Whatever the bargaining and blackmail going on behind 
closed doors in Paris and Vichy, this generation born of disaster is innocent 
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of them. It is looking far beyond, toward genuine spiritual revolution. It 
has, according to Francois Mauriac’s words, ‘no eyes to see the conqueror, 


no ears to hear his voice.’ ” 


New York City. ALFRED BARRETT. 


Anp Down THE Days. By John Louis Bonn, S.J. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1942. Pp. 306. $2.50. 

This second book by Father Bonn shows the same qualities which distin- 
guished his former volume, So Falls the Elm Tree. He has, to an unusual 
degree, the ability imaginatively to reconstruct a character and career, to paint 
in the vivid details which give the picture life, and to enter sympathetically 
into the mind and heart of those whom he describes. 

So it is with the interest usually excited by works of fiction that we follow 
the strange and surprising years of the daughter of Maria Monk (and for 
most readers we fancy it will be a surprise to learn that she had this singular 
daughter). Yet we have it on the author’s assurance that this is in fact a 
well-documented biography, for which he mentions the authentic sources. 
They are “revitalized,” as the Preface says, and give the rounded portrait 
of an unusual personality. Parts One and Two sketch the development and 
career of a “Becky Sharp” in real life, a tireless and selfish little schemer, 
Elsa St. John, who overcomes great handicaps to realize her fantastic dreams, 
and wins wealth and social position, finally becoming a personage in the 
glittering court of Napoleon III. She has escaped from the sordid and pitiful 
misery of her childhood, overshadowed by the evil name of her notorious 
mother, has made a loveless but wealthy marriage, and in Part Two we 
find her as the charming widow Mrs. Eckel, the talk of Paris, received at 
court, contriving to feather her nest there as she had done in America. 

But this successful egotist has a mind and a heart of no ordinary capabili- 
ties, to which Grace lays siege in strange ways. She grows to love the great 
and deeply Catholic nobleman, the Viscount de Laferriére, and he, man of 
faith and prayer as he is, loves her too, in his grand way, and prays and 
strives for her poor pagan soul. Her devotion to her daughter whom she 
has entrusted to the Sisters, and the prayers of a Sister who nurses her and 
pities her, also help to prepare her heart for faith, then hope and love. 

Hers is still a strange career, even after her conversion. But we shall leave 
the reader to pursue for himself this part of the narrative. How faith entered 
her soul, how she renounced the great prospects and comfortable existence 
in Paris, with many friends, to return to America, to lose or renounce her 
fortune, to build a church in Amenia, to utter there the words which sum up 
her whole life. “Oh Lord, I have fastened my heart upon creatures all my 
days, and at last You have emptied it and replenished it with the love of 
Yourself.” 
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We leave her standing barefoot in the snow, watching the final holocaust 
of her worldly hopes and possessions, as her home goes up in smoke, leav- 
ing her only her daughter, the church she had built and the peace which 


filled her heart. 
New York City. Epwarp F. GargSCcHE. 


New THINGS AND OLp. Some Psychological Aspects of the Religious Life. 
By Joseph G. Kempf, Ph.D. St. Louis: Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. ix, 
171. $1.75. 

The book of Father Kempf is a result of a request that his lectures, given 
to Sisters attending a Summer School, be made available for many. There is 
no intention to supply a complete treatise on religious life. Certain phases of 
it are illumined by the contributions of psychology to a fuller understanding 
of human nature. In the concept of the ideal in the first chapter one will 
recognize the gestalte Ziel urged by Father Lindworsky in his Psychologie 
der Aszese. The usual virtues are discussed—obedience, poverty, humility, 
courage, joy, etc.; and also the usual defects and problems—self-deception, 
attachment, pessimism, sadness, etc. But the treatment is not usual; it is en- 
livened by pertinent examples and by the discussion of the psychological fac- 
tors involved. The doctrine is traditional and completely reliable, but the 
value of the doctrine is enhanced by the use of the best psychology. Especially 
important are the chapters on humility, mortification, conquest of self-decep- 
tion through examination of final causes, friendship, emotions and sadness. 

The book ought to prove very helpful for a more complete understanding 
of perfection and its means, and of the soul striving for perfection. More 
approaches of this kind to the aims and problems of religious life are desirable. 

Weston College, Mass. E. L. Murpuy. 


REVIEW FOR RExIGious. Volume 1, Number 1. Edited by The Jesuit Fathers, 
Saint Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. Topeka, Kansas: The College 
Press. 

This new bi-monthly review is for all religious, clerical and non-clerical, 
but especially for brothers and nuns. It will also be of service to diocesan 
priests as confessors and spiritual directors of religious. It has a twofold 
purpose: to aid religious in their personal sanctification, and to be of assistance 
to them in carrying on their apostolic works. 

The seven principal articles of the first number are eminently satisfactory, 
comprising the following subjects: Religious Consecration, The Vow of Pov- 
erty, The Education of Sisters, Hygienic Mortification, Exemptions from 
Fasting, Bellarmine’s Sign of the Cross, The Liturgy in Modern Prayer. The 
article on Exemptions from Fasting by Gerald Kelly, S.J., deserves special 
praise because of its excellent clarification of the “extraordinary” difficulty 
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that constitutes an exemption from fasting and of the grounds for presump- 
tion of such extraordinary difficulty. 

Book Reviews, Questions Answered, Decisions of the Holy See make the 
three very interesting departments of the Review, and a list of Recommended 
Books for Religious is promised, beginning in the next number. Technical 
theological terms, where necessary, are translated into easily understandable 


ones. 
Ably fulfilling its highly commendable purpose, the Review for Religious 


will undoubtedly receive wide welcome and acclaim. 


Fordham University. W. TALLON. 


THE FranciscAN MessaGE IN AUTHENTIC Texts. Edited by Fr. Maximus 
Poppy, O.F.M. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. 67. $.40 
(paper). 

Fr. Maximus, O.F.M., known throughout the United States and in 
Europe as one of the greatest modern exponents of Franciscanism, has wisely 
made available in one small volume a group of texts which serve as safe 
landmarks for the student or expositor of the message of St. Francis of Assisi. 
The book includes the sublime and touching “Testament of St. Francis,” 
the Papal encyclicals, Auspicato, Sacra Propediem and Rite Expiatis, the 
constitutions, Misericors Dei Filius and Rerum Conditio, the Papal letter, 
Tertium Franciscalium, and the allocution of Pope Pius XI, “To the Ter- 
tiaries of Aracoeli, Rome.” 

It is significant that throughout such a volume there should run one con- 
tinuous note—the Papal insistence on personal sanctification as the proper 
object of the Franciscans in general, and of Franciscan lay Tertiaries in par- 
ticular (since all the texts save one are aimed particularly at the Third Order 
Secular). This object of personal sanctification is to be sought after especially 
by the way of otherworldliness and the spirit of penance. It should produce 
fruits of deep fraternal charity. If these aims are attained, Franciscanism will 


again help to renew the Christian world. 
Pelham, N. Y. Vincent W. Hartnett. 


DEATH AND BuRIAL IN CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY. By Alfred C. Rush, 
C.SS.R. (The Catholic University of America Studies in Christian 
Antiquity, No. 1.) Washington: The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1941. Pp. xxxviii, 282. 

The present study, which opens a series edited by J. Quasten, falls logically 
into two parts. In Part I (pp. 1-87) the author describes the Christian 
concept of death, and compares it with the pagan outlook on after-life which 
on the whole is hopeless and pessimistic. Especially valuable is the treatment 
of “Death as a Migratio ad Dominum” (pp. 44-71), in which the related 
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Egyptian and Graeco-Roman ideas are contrasted with the Christian con- 
cept. Part II (pp. 91-273) deals with the rites centering on death and 
burial. Here likewise the author carefully weighs the individual pagan and 
Christian usages and sharply distinguishes between such rites as are nothing 
but folk or popular customs, practices dictated by the law of nature (for 
instance, the closing of the eyes and mouth, or the washing of the body), and 
other rites which were definitely linked with the pagan concept of death or 
bordered in idolatry (for instance, the crowning of the dead after the man- 
ner of gods, or the sacrifice to the dead). Christianity continued the former 
without any hesitation, but showed itself intransigent concerning the latter. 
There the separation of Christianity from ancient culture began. 

The author’s treatment of the optimistic views regarding the future life 
in Pagan Antiquity (pp. 2ff.) is perhaps too sketchy. Besides the religion 
of Dionysus and the Oriental Mysteries, mention should have been made 
also of the cult of Eleusis and kindred Pythagoreo-Orphic conceptions. In 
the paragraph on the Laudatio Funebris (pp. 258ff.) the book of Charles 
Favez, La Consolation Latine Chrétienne (Paris, 1937) would have been 
helpful. Although there are points which could have been more fully treated, 
Father Rush’s study is of undeniable value and represents a promising be- 
ginning of the series. 

Fordham University. R. ARBESMANN. 


SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


THE Duat State. By Ernst Fraenkel. New York: Oxford University 

Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 248. $3.00. 

Ernst Fraenkel’s book deserves much more attention than has been devoted 
to it, some friendly reviews notwithstanding. It does not represent a too 
familiar type of work dealing with Nazi Germany which combines more or 
less superficial personal observations with more or less profound remarks 
on the psychology of the German people, on the character of Hitler, and 
on the reasons for Hess’ flight. It is also much more than a valuable descrip- 
tion of political institutions and a summary of social trends and historical 
events. Ernst Fraenkel really gives an interpretation of political and legal 
principles dominant in the Third Reich. 

Fraenkel is himself somewhat responsible if many will be reluctant to read 
his book. He is too eager to demonstrate his knowledge. Too much ma- 
terial is used. ‘The quotations from many German authors assume a special- 
ized knowledge of Germany. Without this kind of study it is, for example, 
not possible to understand why the connection of Carl Schmitt’s definition of 
politics with Smend and Schumpeter (whose views on imperialism Schmitt 
hates and detests) is full of satirical implications. I am also afraid that the 
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comparisons of German and English developments are not too helpful; they 
are necessarily too sketchy (e. g., page 48). The descriptions of the different 
types of natural law are not too clear. It would have been useful if some 
secondary authors had been replaced by quotations from St. Thomas and 
Suarez. Though Fraenkel shows an extraordinary range of reading he does 
not utilize authors as important for the understanding of natural law as 
Cathrein, Rommen, Lottin, de Lagarde, Mesnard. Finally, he has a 
tendency to apply certain historical concepts as eternal norms. He tries, for 
example, to prove that the National Socialist regime is a support for capitalism 
(though on several occasions he rejects over-simplified statements on the rela- 
tions between the Third Reich and Monopoly Capitalism). This con- 
ceptualism results in a schematization of social and historic realities. 

But despite these shortcomings the book can be recommended to critical 
and careful readers as a highly stimulating study. It is an excellent antidote 
against attempts to explain the political world of our time by easy formulas. 
The Nazi Reich is a Dual State. On the one side there is the Prerogative 
State. Here power-politics in the interest of the Nazi rulers dominate. 
There are no general rules upon which one can rely. Expediency has the 
final word. The Gestapo is responsible to no judge and no court. The 
Gestapo itself decides what its rights are. Against the enemy of the State 
everything is permitted, and the definition of this enemy is so broad that it 
does not matter if one is a real or only a potential enemy. But besides this 
Prerogative State, there is the Normative State. There the law continues 
to operate. The courts are masters, and if a lower court forgets the rule 
of law a higher court intervenes. In the realm of the Normative State 
calculation is possible. The citizen can foresee what will be the consequence 
of his actions. The Prerogative State is based on arbitrariness, the Normative 
on rational law. 

What are the relations between them? The Prerogative State could—it 
seems—very easily swallow up the Normative State. As Fraenkel himself 
points out correctly, the realm of politics is potentially unlimited in the Third 
Reich; everything can become a political matter. Therefore, it seems 
expedient to destroy completely the Normative State. But according to 
Fraenkel this development cannot happen. Surely, in principle, the masters 
of the Prerogative State have made inroads on the Normative State. It is 
particularly interesting to observe, with the help of Fraenkel, how the 
German courts became increasingly less resistant against political demands. 
But a Normative State remains necessary. Without rational law and cal- 
culation, no modern State could exist. 

Fraenkel attempts further to show that the Normative State has a definite 
class basis. He believes that the Nazi regime does not destroy the founda- 
tions of Capitalism; these foundations remain protected by the Normative 
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State. Professor Taylor Cole has proved (Review of Politics, April, 1941) 
that Fraenkel overestimates the differences between the Labor Front (by 
which the workers are made helpless, and brought under the control of the 
Prerogative State) and the Estates (the organizations of property-controlling 
groups, which seem to be subjects of the Normative State). I must add that 
the maintenance of the Normative State is not a result of the function of 
National Socialism as rescuer of Capitalism. According to Fraenkel, Capital- 
ism in an unstable world turned away from Liberalism, from belief in “general 
ideas” and from the acceptance of the rule of law for everybody. On the 
other side Capitalism was anxious to remain independent of political inter- 
ference, though willing to accept all favors and protections from the strong 
State and its imperialistic policy. In reality, the maintenance of the Norma- 
tive State is dictated by technical considerations; without calculation and a 
certain amount of foresight, no organizing or planning is possible. ‘The 
National Socialists destroyed the labor unions because their traditions made 
them unadaptable to the new order, whereas the industrial and military 
bureaucracy and leadership appeared as necessary and could be later adapted to 
new demands and conditions. 

But the unfortunate use of “capitalism” as a means to interpret the Dual 
State does not prevent Fraenkel from arriving at many fortunate insights 
into the nature of Nazi politics. I shall mention only the use of the antago- 
nism between substantial and functional rationality. The Nazi concept of 


politics appears as opposed to substantial rationality. The aim of politics is an 


unlimited expansion, a continuous increase of power for power’s sake. The 
opposition between the Nazi politics and a conservative respect for traditions 
is as well marked as the incompatibility of belief in myths with the acceptance 
of a transcendent natural law. A special merit of Fraenkel’s book consists 
in the proof that the Nazi praise of community is in reality a justification 
of the unlimited domination by those who act as its speakers and leaders. 
Those readers who will find some difficulty in appreciating the often too 
involved in parts, II and III, of the book, dealing with the legal, historical and 
sociological background, can profit from the many examples taken from 
decisions of German courts and from little-known National Socialist authors. 
The National Socialist use of the term “enemy of the state” has led to the 
surprising identification of Catholics with Communists. Decrees against 
Communism are, therefore, applied also against Catholic organizations. 
The book begins with the complaint that “the word . . . totalitarian is too 
often inadequately defined.” I hope that Fraenkel’s book will stimulate 
studies on totalitarianism which are not content merely to describe some 
symptoms, but to elucidate its spiritual, historical and institutional background. 
Notre Dame University. WALDEMAR GURIAN. 
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MECHANIZATION AND CULTURE. By Walter John Marx. St. Louis and 

London: B. Herder Book Co., 1941. Pp. 243. $2.00. 

The book deals ably with the social, economic, and cultural effects of 
mechanization of our labor, activities, and our whole sociocultural life. Chap- 
ter One analyzes the relationship between technological progress and un- 
employment. The author’s conclusion is that all in all, under existing con- 
ditions, machines create unemployment and with it a legion of psychosocial 
consequences for the unemployed as well as for society. Chapter Two is de- 
voted to a more detailed study of the social consequences of the mechanization 
of agriculture. The net result is that mechanization of agriculture has con- 
tributed a great deal to the degradation of the small farmer to the position 
of tenant, then to that of share-cropper and laborer, and, finally, for many 
to the status of an unemployed. Chapter Three considers the role of mechan- 
ization in the wasteful depletion of natural resources and in the endangering 
of the very foundation of any culture of the future. Chapters Four, Five 
and Six sketch the deleterious effects of machines and mechanization upon 
human personality: health, mind, happiness, and creativeness, and the whole 
character of sociocultural life. The net verdict of this analysis is again more 
negative than positive; under existing conditions machines exert unfavorable 
rather than favorable influences. The book closes with a statement that this 
machine civilization of ours seems to be bound to decay and to be replaced 
by another civilization of a more spiritual and of a less mechanized type. 

The discussion throughout the book is sober and careful, though most of 
the author’s sources are secondary and sometimes even elementary. The book 
is written well and simply. It can well be recommended to many and especially 
to the Chambers of Commerce, to the business men, and to all those who 
continue to idolize “modern efficiency,” “modern industrialism,” ‘modern 
machine civilization,” “modern prosperity,” and do not see the negative aspects 
of these idols. 

The main shortcoming of the book is that the author pays too much atten- 
tion to machines as machines and too little to the sociocultural system of 
values in which machines are born and prosper and which are the real parents 
of mechanization. I call this system of values sensate. This system is the real 
culprit of all the negative effects of machines and mechanization. Therefore, 
as long as sensate culture remains, a mere transition from a highly mechanized 
way of living to a less mechanized one on little farms or in similar com- 
munities, as advocated by the author, will not help in the elimination of the 
evils of mechanization. 

On the other hand, if the sensate system of culture is replaced by a more 
idealistic, more spiritual, and more just one, machines can serve mankind 
positively, without most of their evils, because, as the author himself rightly 
says, “the irrational machine can build or it can ruin. The crucial factor is 
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the human direction which determines the purpose of its use” (p. 55). In the 
hands of a wise, just, and non-greedy society machines can be mainly positive 
instrumentalities, without most of their poisonous consequences, for a realiza- 
tion of true values to the greater glory of God and the purer nobility of man. 
Harvard University. Pitirim A. SorOKIN. 


Law WitHout Force. By Gerhart Niemeyer. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv, 408. $3.75. 

Professor Niemeyer here attempts to prove that Christian morality is old- 
fashioned, unreal and unsuitable as a basis for the law of nations. In his 
mind, the “inter-individual” nature of the Christian ethic prevents its being 
made the basis of any practical international code. It was devised to govern 
the relations of Peter and Paul, not those of great States. 

Since earnest efforts to apply Christian principles to international dealings 
have never been tolerated by the princes of this world, the author can find 
no adequate experiential basis for his conclusion. And since he does not seem 
very well acquainted with the meaning and scope of the Christian philosophy, 
he is not fitted to establish any a priori basis for his inference. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that his thesis remains substantially unproved. Professor 
Niemeyer’s view of Christian ethics, as a formula for governing relationships 
of human beings only, represses the fact that Christianity contains, as part of 
itself, the principles of the entire Divine Plan for humanity or, as some prefer 
to call it, natural law. This Divine Plan did not omit the intercourse of 
nations. Directive principles governing that traffic, discoverable by men, 
after intellectual analysis, are part of the natural law. To believe that the 
specific precepts given by Christ are the sum total of Christian moral prin- 
ciples is an error. The author’s failure to realize that natural law is a part 
of Christianity has vitiated his case against the Christian tradition. 

Professor Niemeyer seems acquainted with certain historic conceptions of 
natural law. However, he does not seem to have fully appreciated the 
Scholastic concept of natural law nor its potential strength (as a political 
philosophy) for organizing the nations of the world into a peaceful family. 
Its theocentric emphasis escapes him. His writing and philosophy are earth- 
bound and dedivinized and therefore unrealistic. One of the facts of life, 
either individual or international, is the existence of a personal God. This 
is not an “unreal” fact in any sense although the author’s language, perhaps 
unintentionally, seems to cast doubt upon its verity. From God’s intelligence, 
which is likewise as much a fact as the author’s, and from His goodness, it 
must be inferred that He did not create purposelessly but that He acted in 
order to achieve defined goals. God proposes and desires that nations, as 
well as men, shall conform to courses of conduct that will provide for the 
common good of all peoples on earth, making it possible for each person to 
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develop his personality and acquire the necessary material and spiritual con- 
ditions for the flowering of his human character. The fact that God de- 
sires conformity to such a standard of conduct is the fundamental reason why 
international law, properly conceived, is obligatory. To ignore these con- 
siderations in a treatise which aims at giving a picture of the obligatory char- 
acter of the law of nations is to be unscientific. 

A compound of some more or less familiar elements into a new formula is 
Professor Niemeyer’s own prescription for the ailments of Mother Earth. 
He believes that the only courses of conduct, which nations can conform to, 
are those which are so necessary that they cannot be escaped. Certain pat- 
terns of action are so inevitable, when nations begin to deal with each other, 
that States will follow them faithfully once their inevitability is pointed out. 
The international lawyers of tomorrow will discover these necessary patterns 
and inform presidents, chancellors and generalissimos of them. Once so in- 
formed and convinced of their absolute nature, the captains and the kings 
will conform. Law without force to sanction it will be the order of the day. 

Lack of adequate examples of international arrangements which must fol- 
low a predesigned course weakens the author’s thesis. Moreover, the very 
insistence of the author upon the necessity of educating statesmen in the 
“necessary” ways of international intercourse makes one doubt whether there 
are such “inescapable” patterns of international action. If a pattern of ac- 
tion is really inevitable, the agent acts so, without having to be persuaded 
that it is wise and prudent so to act. If through all the history of nations 
the grooves of interaction have been fixed, how many hours were wasted by 
premiers, pondering whether the Germans should be ejected from the Ruhr. 
The remorse of American statesmen for not having armed to the teeth in 
1936, of the British for having failed to stop the Japanese at the mouths 
of the Manchu rivers, is all in vain, if Professor Niemeyer is correct: they 
could not have done otherwise. It is because nations are led by free men, 
who may choose for their States cut of many courses of action that cir- 
cumstance suggest, that Professor Niemeyer’s explanation is not apt. In a 
given case where alternatives are lacking and action is imperatively demanded 
the pattern may be fixed. But these, as a practical matter, are the rare in- 
stances in international intercourse. Professor Niemeyer conceives human ac- 
tion in the field of international law to be non-free, much as the action of 
inanimate creatures He believes that a physical law of nature governs 
them. In fact the possibility of choice is as much a fact for statesmen as it 
is for their unhappy compatriots. 

Tribute must be paid to the author’s power of analysis and to his scholar- 
ship, even though agreement with him, on all matters, is not possible. 

Fordham School of Law. WILuiaM R. WHITE. 
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SocioLocy or Law. By Georges Gurvitch. Preface by Roscoe Pound. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1942. Pp. xx, 309. $3.75. 

The sociology of law is one of the youngest branches of sociology, and its 
scope and methods have not yet been firmly established. Under such con- 
ditions, systematic treatises must be mainly devoted to preliminary problems 
and historical surveys, and no exception from this rule is to be found in Pro- 
fessor Gurvitch’s Sociology of Law: the discussion of what law and the 
sociology of law are, of the trends in political and legal philosophy which have 
been conducive to the rise of the sociology of law, and of the contributions of 
the founders occupies more than two thirds of the book. 

History of ideas is one of the field to which Dr. Gurvitch has made a num- 
ber of outstanding contributions, and the corresponding parts of his new book 
are full of spirit and of telling critical remarks. There will be noted, how- 
ever, a regrettable tendency to reinterpret earlier works in terms of later 
theories: Durkheim, for example, appears in the disguise of a phenomenologist. 
Some inconsistency in the distribution of material may be noticed: Durkheim 
is treated twice, Max Weber is dismissed in the chapter on the founders of 
the new science because of a discussion of his theories in a previous section, 
American realists are discussed among the American founders while some 
earlier authors (e.g., Commons) appear in a section devoted to present-day 
currents. Finally, the later works of Hauriou are rejected as marked “by a 
return to Thomist conceptions” (p. 141). This is all the more surprising 
since some of Gurvitch’s ideas about law are not far distant from those of the 
institutional school which, in its turn, is remarkably near to Thomism. The 
explanation may be that Gurvitch rejects the Thomist idea of the predomin- 
ance of the State among human institutions and the link between positive law 
and political authority. This is perhaps the central point in Gurvitch’s system, 
and the cursory discussion of the individual problems of the sociology of law 
as found in the last hundred pages of the book is dominated by it. 

Gurvitch assumes that his concept of law is a phenomenological one, based 
on the methods of reduction and inversion. The rather cumbersome definition 
he reaches after these operations actually consists of three elements: (1) law 
is an attempt to realize the ideal of justice—an idea as old as human thought 
about law; (2) law is imperative-attributive regulation based on a definite 
link between claims and duties—an unfortunate idea borrowed from the Rus- 
sian-Polish jurist Petrazhitsky and sometimes greatly embarrassing Gurvitch 
in his systematic analysis; (3) law is characterized by a social guarantee of its 
effectiveness, this guarantee appearing, throughout the work, in most disparate 
aspects, beginning with indeterminate sentiments of unorganized groups about 
what ought to be done in a concrete case. In this way, law is confused with 
all the regulative principles operating in society and even with vague drives 
which may be orientated towards them. It is noteworthy that law, in Gurvitch’s 
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conception, includes that which Durkheim, his chosen master, considered to be 
“morality” characterized by diffused social sanctions. 

These remarks are not meant to minimize the contribution of Gurvitch: 
the general theory of social regulation, in its sociological aspect, is in the state 
of infancy and, once Prof. Gurvitch has eliminated certain applications of his 
concept of law, his work may appear as a useful starting point for the formu- 


lation of such a theory. 
Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


One Hunprep YEARS OF ProspaTION. By N. S. Timasheff. New York: 

Fordham University Press. 1942. Pp. xv, 88. $1.50. 

Dr. Timasheff’s study of the establishment and development of probation 
appears, as his title discloses, one hundred years after the social experiment 
was simultaneously attempted in Boston, Massachusetts, and in Birmingham, 
England. But the parallel of time was matched by the concurrent similarity 
of method since both pioneering endeavors in criminal reformation trace back 
to the individual efforts of two zealous reformers, John Augustus, a Boston 
shoemaker, and M. D. Hill, Recorder of Birmingham. Nor does the striking 
parallelism end here. Dr. Timasheff points out that the first statute officially 
designating a probation officer was enacted in Massachusetts on April 26, 
1878; and probation was introduced into English statute law the following 
year. 

The author begins with an informative chapter on the nature of proba- 
tion, to be carefully distinguished from (1) suspension of sentence recognized, 
with dissents, as a common law power of the judiciary; (2) recognizance for 
peace; and (3) the friendly “good offices” of benevolent persons and chari- 
table organizations. He then unfolds, with thorough documentation from 
original sources, the world-wide spread of the probationary movement from 
the home of the humble shoemaker, John Augustus, to the distant colonies 
of the British Commonwealth. Then follows the story of steady improve- 
ments and refinements of probationary techniques down to the present date. 

The resultant history of probation offers convincing proof that the inter- 
vention of charity and the faith in man’s better nature should not be practiced 
solely within prison walls. Dr. Timasheff’s thorough piece of original research 
justifies his concluding hope: to “help probation officers and other persons 
dealing with probation to maintain faith in their arduous but immensely 


important and promising task.” 
Fordham University School of Law. Watter B. KENNEDY. 
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A CaTHOLIc PHILosopHy oF EpucaTion. By John D. Redden, Ph.D., and 
Francis A. Ryan, Ph.D. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publishing Co., 
1942. Pp. xii, 605. $3.50. 

A Catholic Philosophy of Education is distinguished by scholarship, clarity 
of arrangement and expression, modernity, completeness, and usability in the 
classroom. The volume, as the Preface announces, aims to present “‘a Catholic 
philosophy of education flowing from a Catholic philosophy of life,” and it 
contrasts this with views drawn from popular systems of educational thought 
founded on materialism. The vocabulary level employed and the use of inter- 
esting illustrative material give evidence that the authors have endeavored to 
keep in mind the needs and capacities of college students. 

The well-ordered summary of important Catholic educational principles 
includes a statement of the place of philosophy in education; an outline of 
educational aims and of the rights of educational agencies; a treatment of 
religious, intellectual and character education; the bearing of philosophy on 
curriculum and methods; and, finally, an extended examination and criticism 
of the various “isms” affecting education today. 

Great care seems to have been exercised to provide every important state- 
ment with reference to source; and in those instances in which the authors 
summarize the views of non-Catholic educators, the positions are stated with 
completeness and objectivity. The supplementary material suggested for read- 
ing in connection with each chapter, as well as the references throughout the 
book, indicate thorough familiarity with the current literature on the topics 
discussed. 

The format, typography and physical arrangement of the material in the 
book are excellent. A large general division is made between the outline of 
Catholic principles and the outline of opposing tenets, and within each of 
these an orderly, clearly marked presentation of the various sub-topics is given. 
The majority of introductory paragraphs contain definitions of terms em- 
ployed; and, in addition to frequent skeleton outlines appended to the longer 
discussions, there are brief summaries at the end of each chapter to assist the 
student in fixing in correct order the main points treated. 

Not only recent but almost current literature is quoted in many places 
throughout the book. This regard for up-to-the-minute developments on ques- 
tions affecting education is well seen in the treatment of Progressive Education 
—one of the very few adequate examinations of that subject by Catholic 
scholars. Suggestions for further study are found at the close of each chapter. 
Further assistance to professor and students is promised by the publishers in 
the form of a workbook by the same authors to accompany the textbook with 
study aids, review exercises and self-tests. Readers will appreciate the inclusion 
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of much material hitherto available only in many scattered and difficult-to- 
obtain sources. 

It may seem to some that, at times, the attack on those of opposite opinions 
is prosecuted with too much vigor. Especially at the beginning of dis- 
cussions there are occasional words or phrases which might be misunderstood 
to mean that the verdict was rendered before the trial had opened. Again, it 
may seem that there is some reluctance on the part of the authors to give 
credit where it is due an adversary. Then one might question the frequent 
use of the term “‘scholasticism’” as synonymous with “Catholic philosophy.” 
The employment of poetry to illustrate philosophic discussions is, of course, 
a matter of taste; but one may be pardoned if one disagrees with its use 
in the present volume. In spite of its patent good qualities, it is doubtful 
whether the non-Catholic press will accord a favorable reception to a work 
that dwells with complete disregard of “modern” sensibilities on such topics as 
“soul,” “spiritual intellect,” “will” and “God.” 

Boston College. Davip R. DUNIGAN. 


CoLLecEe Puysics. By William T. McNiff. New York: Fordham Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xxii, 657. $4.00. 
This is a coordinated and well-designed textbook for students of general 
college physics. At a casual glance the reviewer is immediately impressed 


with the readability of the type and the pleasing page format. This con- 
tributes to the impression that each page is interesting and exciting and holds 
a promise that succeeding pages will prove to be more so. 

The book is divided into the conventional subjects of Mechanics, Heat, 
Sound, Light, Magnetism, Electricity and Modern Physics. However, the 
author has introduced a chapter in Mechanics on the Physiological and 
Therapeutical Effects of Changes in Air Density which should prove an 
interesting new departure in the teaching of general physics. Another in- 
teresting departure is the introduction of the chapter on Electricity as a 
Therapeutic Agent. This addition, while of universal appeal, will undoubted- 
ly prove of great interest to pre-medical physics students. 

The work on Simple Harmonic Motion adequately discusses in nine pages 
this seemingly difficult subject for the student. The presentation is clear and 
concise. The problems at the end of this chapter illustrate the principles de- 
veloped therein. 

The part on Heat is adequately treated; however, this reviewer feels that 
the section on the expansion of gases warrants more generous treatment. 

In the part on Sound under various headings such as Vibratory Motion, 
Wave Motion, Transverse Waves, Longitudinal Waves, Velocity of Sound, 
Loudness, Pitch, Vibrations of Air Columns, Resonance, Beats, Quality and 
the like, the author quantitatively explains the subject matter in an extremely 
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concise manner. The work on the human ear is well done; however, this 
reviewer feels that Professor McNiff could have added to the value of his 
work by including the curves of the threshold of feeling and the threshold 
of audibility. 

The subject of Light is discussed in great detail. The author is to be 
complimented for his division of the subject into numerous paragraphs each 
headed by a suitable title which aptly describes the following context. The 
subject is treated in a modern manner; the author has wisely inserted numer- 
ous illustrations of current applications to stimulate student interest. For 
instance, he discusses photographic developing processes, infra-red photo- 
graphy, various types of color photography, the polaroid, and other modern 
devices. 

The part on Magnetism follows a more or less standard treatment and 
if any criticism were to be leveled it might be in the direction of brevity 
rather than treatment of subject matter. The chapters on Static Electricity 
are also treated in the conventional manner. The treatment of Van de 
Graaf’s generator is similar to that of other works recently published ; how- 
ever, the sketch of the Van de Graaf generator is somewhat more appeal- 
ing to this reviewer than those seen in other texts. In the section on Cur- 
rent Electricity and Simple and Complex Electrical Circuits, the elementary 
concepts are conveyed in a very satisfactory manner. The problems at the 
end of these chapters are adequate. The paragraph on Lenz’s Law should, 
it seems, introduce Fleming’s right-hand and left-hand rules rather than 
leave them for later treatment where the significance of the fingers is stated 
rather than developed. 

The chapter on Generators and Motors conveys the required information 
for the greater part in a highly satisfactory manner. However, it is most 
difficult for an electrical engineer who has spent many years teaching alternat- 
ing current machinery to be completely satisfied with such an abbreviated 
treatment—no fault of Professor McNiff, for he has been most judicious in 
his choice of material. The sketches of single-coil direct current generators, 
while helpful as an aid in understanding the action of voltage induction, nev- 
ertheless permit the student to get an erroneous impression of the magni- 
tude of voltage pulsations between the maximum and minimum values. A 
multi-coil of series conductors would have obviated this difficulty. The 
sketches of the polyphase induction motor are not as helpful as the earlier 
sketches of this chapter. 

The chapter on Alternating Currents is an example of experienced teach- 
ing—important material is incorporated, superfluous material is avoided. The 
chapter hews to the line and succinctly accomplishes its purpose. 

The chapter on Modern Physics is a welcome addition to an undergradu- 
ate physics text book. The various subjects discussed are so arranged as to 
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give the student a good over-all picture of the forest of physical facts without 
confusing him with detailed information concerning any one tree no matter 
how technically beautiful. 

This text should be well received by teachers of physics. The author has 
not only managed to present engagingly the concepts of classical and mod- 
ern physics, but he has accomplished the greater, the more difficult task—that 
of making his material take the form of a challenge—wherein in essence he 
says to the student under the heading of References and Suggested Read- 
ings, “If you find this book interesting, if you want to increase your scien- 
tific knowledge, read these books, articles and journals. They will serve as 
an admirable guide in pursuing further studies in this absorbing subject.” 

New York University. H. N. WALKER. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES THAT Have HELp Broapcast 
License. By Carroll Atkinson, Ph.D. Boston: Meador Publishing Com- 
pany, 1941. Pp. 127. $1.50. 

Rapio Extension Courses Broapcast For Crepit. By Carroll Atkin- 
son, Ph.D. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1941. Pp. 128. $1.50. 
In American Universities and Colleges that have held Broadcast License, 

Dr. Carroll Atkinson gives a rather detailed history of educational institutions, 
and their work on the air. He gives a clear statement of the trouble they en- 
countered in their efforts to satisfy various groups, and finally recommends 
commercial operation of stations for self-support and as a means of assisting 
needy students. The use of radio as a means of instruction is touched upon, 
and the pioneer work in this field by various Universities and Colleges is 
examined. But for courses by radio for which credit was given the author 
refers us to his Radio Extension Courses Broadcast for Credit. This is a sort 
of companion volume to the other and is the story of the rise and fall of study 
pursued before the loudspeaker. Here was a new technique open to the peda- 
gogue. But the story has a sad ending, and in the telling we meet with elabor- 
ate plans that never fructified. Beginning in 1923, the experiment in giving 
extension courses via radio for credit was inaugurated—with thirteen com- 
petitors in the field. But the academic year of 1940-1 found only one such 
course offered. 

After setting forth a mass of data, Dr. Atkinson concludes, very logically, 
that thus far education by the air waves is a failure, and he throws a portion 
of the blame, at least, on the educator, who, he claims, “for the most part, has 
failed to see radio’s real educational possibilities.” His second charge is of 
real interest to anyone who has attempted to use college professors on the 
radio. He says: 


The fact that so many college professors are dry and uninteresting makes them poor 
radio personalities. Perhaps it is a cardinal sin to express such a thought, but if all 
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members of the instructional staff consciously tried to make themselves more dynamic 
as teachers and developers of the thought process, formal education could be put over 
the air in plain earsound of everyone. 


Dr. Atkinson doesn’t forget the student, either. ‘The rising generations in 
high schools and colleges, however, seem to be degree-conscious rather than 
learning-or self-improvement-conscious.” 

Both books give evidence of a painstaking gathering of statistics and docu- 
ments which the author spreads out for the reader, before he draws his conclu- 
sions. He has adopted a terse style and has avoided verbosity. Each volume 
contains two indexes—one of subjects, and the other of names. These little 
volumes should be read by everyone connected with an educational institution 
—particularly if it is doing some broadcasting. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. ALFRED J. Bonomo. 


* %* * 


Correspondence 


AUTHOR ON REVIEWER 


EDITOR: Your June issue carried Father Joseph Beglan’s review of my 
book, Philosophical Psychology. This book was reviewed in the January 
issue of The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, by a psychologist of inter- 
national repute who is admittedly the ranking Catholic psychologist in our 
country today. While your reviewer remarks: “his [the author’s] attitude 
to the various problems of philosophy veers somewhat at times to that of the 
dogmatist. . . . In some cases the question under discussion is scarcely intro- 
duced before the author is at hand with a ready and certain answer,” Dr. 
Rudolf Allers says: “This work is characterized by an unusually extensive 
consideration of actual problems and actual literature.” 

Again, Father Beglan speaks of “‘the apparent jejuneness of the work as 
a whole.” Dr. Rudolf Allers, on the other hand, says that Philosophical 
Psychology “is more than a mere introduction into philosophical psychology. 
It may well serve to give the student of psychology a sound foundation in 
philosophy so that he will be able to apply the principles to a critical study 
of current experimental and theoretical work in his field. . . . It is to be 
hoped that this book will be widely used in Catholic colleges.” 

Father Beglan says “while he [the author] gives a good deal of atten- 
tion to various ‘erroneous opinions’ on the question of the origin of ideas . . 
he says nothing about the historical and philosophical background of these 
opinions.” May I observe that where that question is introduced (p. 177) 
I give three clear reasons for treating this question in just the manner I do. 
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Possibly these reasons are not adequate; but your reviewer does not even 
mention, let alone evaluate, the “apologia” for the treatment to which he 
objects. 

The problem of the species intelligibilis impressa is not treated in Philo- 
sophical Psychology. Father Beglan devoted the major portion of his critical 
remarks in an effort to show that there is a very real psychological problem 
arising from the fact that the “material reality must be some sort of cause 
of the idea itself.” Most, if not all, Scholastic philosophers are, I believe, 
in complete agreement on that point. My failure to discuss that question 
was not due either to ignorance nor inadvertence. In the Foreword of my 
book I was at pains to make clear that this book is meant only as a text for 
undergraduates. The statement is there made: ‘“This book is not an exhaust- 
ive treatment of the subject-matter, and that advisedly. It supposes a teacher 
who will amplify the matter here treated . . .”” The question of the species 
intelligibilis impressa received only passing attention in my book, and that 
advisedly. To treat that question with any degree of adequacy involves the 
well-known discussion of the “causality of the phantasm,” with the divergent, 
probable opinions of the various Scholastic schools as answer. And no 
matter what the answer, it in no way influences or changes the main tenor 
of philosophical psychology in its investigation of man’s ultimate nature. The 
place of the question is clearly indicated for any teacher who wishes to 
“amplify” it: references are given for those who wish to study this question 
and others associated with it. Since Philosophical Psychology is professedly 
“not an exhaustive treatment of the subject-matter,” it seems rather captious 
to find fault with it for omitting a discussion of this involved, probable doc- 
trine in such a fundamental work. 

At the end of his lengthy review, Father Beglan says: “Quite evidently 
he [the author] is writing not for the few who really philosophize, but for 
the average many who are interested in philosophy more as an undergraduate 
requirement than as the regina scientiarum.” Since the sub-title of the book 
(“A Text for Undergraduates”) and the Foreword of the book are at pains 
to make just that point, I suggest that a review which would evaluate the 
book for what it pretends to be (and I take that as a fair norm of criti- 
cism) should not discover that point at the end, as if it were arrived at by 
some difficult illation, but might fairly make that its starting point and its 
complete norm of evaluation. 

Fordham University. R. J. ANABLE, S.J. 
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